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THERE are subjects which seem, 
by their inherent nature, to be 
necessarily full of incidents ; from 
which everybody, as a matter of 
course, expects impressions; but 
which are so fundamentally decep- 
tive that, when they are looked at 
closely, scarcely anything can be 
discovered in them. It would be 
going too far to pretend that their 
water turns into sand and their 
flowers into ashes, but it is cer- 
tainly true of them that they 
promise in theory enormously more 
than they fulfil in practice, and 
that they dazzle on their surface 
and deceive in their substance. 
The Opera is—according to my 
experience at least —one of the 
most delusive of this class of sub- 
jects: it holds out all sorts of 
tempting expectations, and realises 
scarcely any of them. Though my 
recollections of the Paris Opera 
extend over nearly half a century, 
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they form, in the main, only a 
confused heap, with splashes of 
colour here and there, but with- 
out much outline; it is with dif- 
ficulty that I can detect amongst 
them an occasional clearly marked 
picture. Until I began to look 
into them with the purpose of 
describing them, I always took it 
for granted that they contained 
a quantity of strange details and 
amusing memories, and yet, on 
careful examination, I find them 
comparatively empty of any well- 
defined sensation. Such few de- 
tails in them as may be worth 
narrating are all small. The 
retrospect disappoints me. The 
reason is, evidently, that, like 
others, I have gone habitually to 
the Opera as a mere social act, 
just as I should go into a draw- 
ing-room, and have sought for my 
diversion there in the boxes rather 
than in the performance. To the 
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ople who constitute society (or 
who think they do) the Opera has 
always meant, and still means, the 
house rather than the stage. To 
see and to discuss acquaintances, 
and to be seen and discussed by 
them, and (for men) to go gossip- 
ing from box to box, are every- 
where the main objects with which 
“the world ” goes to the Opera. In 
southern Europe, indeed, it may be 
said that they are the sole objects. 
There are, of course, a quantity of 
people, less regular in their attend- 
ance, whose purpose is simply to 
hear the music ; but they are not 
“the world.” They do not talk, as 
others do. In Paris, especially, it 
is an accepted principle that society 
nécoute que le ballet. It is only 
when the curtain rises on the short 
skirts that tongues grow still and 
that eyes turn unanimously to the 
stage. There are, naturally, sing- 
ers to whom everybody listens, and 
songs (even if heard for the hun- 
dredth time) for which all conver- 
sations are interrupted; but the 
general rule remains, that relative 
silence and attention are reserved, 
in Paris, for the dancing. Of a 
spectacle so constituted there is 
much of personal tittle-tattle to 
narrate, but there is very little of 
general interest; and that is, I 
apprehend, the reason why people 
who have frequented the Opera 
during nearly all their lives find, 
as I have just said, so little to tell 
about it. 

This condition of the question 
is reflected in the copious literature 
which exists about the Paris Opera, 
for it does not give a quarter of 
its pages to the music, and con- 
cerns itself principally with the 
ballet. There are quantities of 
volumes, dating from various years 
of the century, filled largely with 
biographies and adventures of 
danseuses,—their variegated loves, 
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their vanities, and their bitter jeal- 
ousies of each other are described 
minutely ; but there are scarcely 
any ordinary books (I exclude, of 
course, the special and technical 
ones) which treat mainly of the 
music performed, and not one, so 
far as I know, which describes the 
public and its ways. 

And yet the chronicles of the 
boxes are precisely what society 
cares most about, because they 
mean the history of a not inconsid- 
erable portion of the brighter social 
life of Paris. As those chronicles, 
if they existed, would of course be 
purely local, foreign readers would 
not care for them; but to Paris 
itself they would signify ‘the 
Opera,” almost to the exclusion of 
all else. When it is remembered 
that there are three subscribers’ 
nights each week ; that very few 
of the abonnés possess a box for 
more than one of the three 
nights (sometimes, even, for 
only one night in a fortnight) ; 
that there are in the present 
house about eighty boxes open to 
subscription, on the ground tier, 
grand tier, and second tier (the 
side-boxes on the second tier are 
left for the miscellaneous public, 
who also have all the boxes at 
their disposal on the off-nights), 
it will be perceived that the 
number of different subscribers is 
considerable, and that the intimate 
history of each box is very varied 
and altogether special to itself. 
The controllers on the staircase 
must need some training before 
they get to know the face of every 
one, as undoubtedly they do. No 
subscriber’s box is ever let; it is 
lent to friends when not used by 
its owner: in the event of mourn- 
ing or long absence it may be leased 
away for an entire year; but it 
would be against the usages of 
Paris to retail it for money for a 
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single night. The difficulty of 
obtaining an abonnement is very 
great, for a box once got is held 
solidly in a family. When the 
old Marquis de Oasa Riera, who 
had for many years the great 
Entre Colonnes box on the right 
side (for which he paid, if I re- 
member rightly, £1200 a-year, and 
which, though he was blind, he 
filled every night with pretty 
women), died some fifteen years 
ago, there was a hot flutter of 
excitement in the Paris of the 
Opera as to what would become 
of the succession to the box. 
After a palpitating struggle of in- 
fluences, efforts, and diplomacy, 
equal in emotion to the contest 
between Ulysses and the Tela- 
monian Ajax for the armour of 
Achilles, the nephew and heir of 
the old Marquis managed to keep 
the box for one night a-week (he 
could not obtain more), and it was 
won for each of the other nights 
by persons of the highest place, 
who had been longing for it im- 
patiently for years. An ordinary 
box for one night a-week costs 
from £240 to £320 a-year, accord- 
ing to its size and situation. The 
combat for boxes is unceasing: it 
is one of the features of the rich 
life of Paris, and, to those who 
know the people and the circum- 
stances, the combat is diverting 
towatch. Nothing, however, need 
be told about it here. I presume 
that it has gone on from the be- 
ginning, in every one of the 
thirteen houses in which the Paris 
Opera has successively been lodged ; 
but it is naturally more acute at 
present than it ever was before, 
for the two reasons that more and 


’ more people are able to pay for a 


box, and that the present theatre is 
so superb that it acts temptingly 
and stimulatingly on the ambi- 
tious. Amongst its other glories 
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it is by very far the biggest that 
exists; for instance, it is about 
three times the size (in surface 
and in cube) of the Operas of 
Munich and St Petersburg, and 
about ten times greater than that 
at Berlin. 

The influence of the Paris Opera 
on the history and development of 
operatic representations has been 
considerable; no other city has 
contributed in the same degree to 
the foundation and the progress 
of both opera and ballet. In 
Opéra Comique particularly, as dis- 
tinguished from the Italian Opera 
Buffa, the French have taken the 
lead from the commencement; it 
is to them, almost alone, that we 
owe the growth of this branch of 
composition, the representation of 
which, however, has been trans- 
ferred from the Grand Opera to 
smaller houses. Of course the first 
operas were, as the name shows, 
Italian, and the earliest of them 
are said to date from the end 
of the fifteenth century. But 
the establishment of what is now 
understood by a national Opera 
belongs to France, and dates from 
1671, when “ Pomone,” a “ Comédie 
JSrancaise en musique,” was per- 
formed, under the management of 
the Abbé Perrier, in a house built 
for the purpose, in what is now 
the Rue Mazarine. In 1672 Lulli 
was appointed by Louis XIV., 
through the protection of Madame 
de Montespan, Director of the 
Opera, and the title of ‘“‘ Académie 
royale de Musique” was bestowed 
on the undertaking. From that 
time to this there has been a 
French Opera in Paris. 

But though the French’ Opera 
has always been a national in- 
stitution, and though all its pro- 
ductions have been in the French 
language (excepting when, once or 
twice, an Italian troupe has given 
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momentary representations), its des- 
tinies have been largely shaped by 
foreigners. From Lulli to Gluck 
and Piccini, and from them again 
to Rossini and Meyerbeer, foreign 
composers have contributed as 
much as Frenchmen to its suc- 
cess. Furthermore, it must be 
remarked, as a characteristic of its 
history, that almost every one of 
the early pieces, whether by French 
or foreign composers, contained a 
ballet ; indeed, on looking over the 
long list of Tragédies lyriques and 
Pastorales represented during the 
first hundred years, scarcely any ex- 
ample can be found of song without 
dance. And the dancing was an 
important portion of the whole 
show, not a mere divertissement as 
in our day. This feature was as 
clearly marked from the origin as 
was the cosmopolitan composition 
of the music. In the first letters- 
patent which Louis XIV. addressed 
to the management of the Opera, he 
used words which painted clearly 
the state of the opinion which then 
existed as to the importance of 
dancing. He said :— 


“Bien que l’art de la danse ait 
toujours été reconnu l’un des plus 
honnétes et des plus nécessaires a 
former le corps, néanmoins il s’est, 
pendant les désordres et la confusion 
des derniéres guerres, introduit dans 
le dit art, comme en tous autres, un 
grand nombre d’abus capables de les 
porter & leur ruine irréparable. .. . 
Beaucoup d’ignorants ont tiché de le 
défigurer et de le corrompre en la 
personne de la plus grande partie des 
gens de qualité. .. . Ce qui fait que 
nous en voyons peu, dans notre cour 
et suite, capables et en état d’entrer 
dans nos ballets, quelque dessein que 
nous eussions de les y appeler. 

uoi étant nécessaire de pourvoir, et 
ésirant rétablir le dit art dans sa 
—— et l’augmenter autant que 
‘aire se pourra, nous avons jugé a 
propos d’établir dans notre bonne 
ville de Paris une Académie royale 
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de danse, composés de treize des plus 
expérimentés du dit art.” 


So that the Opera dancing-school 
was regarded in the royal mind as 
an aid for the development of 
Court dancing. And yet, notwith- 
standing this enthusiasm for “ /e 
dit art,” it was not until 1681, 
after the princesses and ladies of 
the Court had set at St Germain 
the example of dancing and de- 
claiming before the King in the 
ballet ‘“‘ Le Triomphe de l’Amour,” 
that women dancers ventured to 
show themselves on the public 
stage. Until then the female parts 
in the ballets had been performed 
by men. Emboldened, and indeed 
authorised, by the initiative from 
above, Mademoiselle La Fontaine 
had the courage to appear as a 
danseuse at the Opera; she was the 
first woman-dancer, the originator 
and creator of the profession ; and 


‘as she had the good fortune to 


commence her career just at the 
right moment, she had immense 
success and made her name im- 
mortal. Whereon, it may be ob- 
served that immortality amongst 
mortals is obtainable from a var- 
iety of sources. 

At that time dancing was re- 
garded as such a noble act that 
not only did the bearers of the 
royal and historic names of France 
perform before the sovereign, and 
not only did the King himself take 
part sometimes in person, but, 
additionally, a young Prince Die- 
trichstein, the eldest son of the 
then Grand Master of the Imperial 
Court at Vienna, positively danced 
a pas seul in public on the stage of 
the Paris Opera on 19th June 
1682, in the lyric tragedy of - 
“ Persée.” The ‘ Mercure Galant’ 
(the famous monthly journal of 
the time) described the scene in 
detail, saying, amongst other things, 
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“Ce jeune seigneur, qui n’a pris 
lecon que depuis un an, dansa cette 
entrée d’une maniére si juste qu'il 
fut admiré de tout le monde.” 
Yet, notwithstanding the success 
of the attempt, a hundred and 
fifty years passed before persons 
of society appeared again as 
dancers on the Opera stage. In 
1833, when Auber’s opera of ‘ Gus- 
tave III.” was produced, the ball 
scene, with its splendours and its 
mad galop, produced such an effect 
on the audience that, as a con- 
temporary writer puts it— 

“Tl y eut entre la scéne et la salle 
un fluide de communication et d’at- 
traction tellement impérieux que la 
scene se peupla au préjudice de la 
salle. Des dames—de grandes dames 
—affublées de dominos épais, le visage 
couvert d’un masque impénétrable, 
vinrent galoper au milieu des dan- 
seuses et des figurantes du corps de 
ballet. Les hommes suivirent l’ex- 
ample des femmes ; ils passtrent sur 
le théitre ; et, un certain jour du 
carnaval, les lions des avant-scénes et 
de lorchestre, déguisés en ours blancs 
et noirs, conduisirent le galop 4a la 
grande joie d’une salle comble.” 


To give another example, of a 
different sort, of the importance 
acquired formerly by the ballet, 
I mention the fact that when the 
first Vestris, founder of the dyn- 
asty and father of “le Diew de la 
danse,” declared, with profound 
conviction, ‘‘ there are only three 
great men in the world, myself, 
Voltaire, and the King of Prussia,” 
nobody seems to have felt surprise 
or to have offered contradiction. 

The portraits of twenty of the 
most famous danseuses are to be 
seen in the foyer de la danse of 
the present Opera House, where, 
from Mademoiselle La Fontaine 
down to Madame Rosati, including 
Sallé, Camargo, Guimard, Noblet, 
Taglioni, Duvernay, Elssler, Car- 
lotta Grisi, and Cerrito, a fairly 
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complete gallery of faces and cos- 
tumes, reproduced from old pic- 
tures, is on the walls. It is a 
curious collection of the types and 
fashions of the two last centuries. 

The foyer de la danse was in 
other days a very famous gather- 
ing-place. Regular subscribers and 
distinguished personages alone had 
the right to enter it, and for 
a long while the right was re- 
garded as a privilege. But since 
the new house has been opened 
the privilege has lost much of its 
ancient value. The foyer of the 
former building in the Rue Le 
Pelletier was old-fashioned, badly 
lighted, with faded velvet benches, 
and with damaged frames to the 
mirrors; its sole ornament was a 
marble bust of Guimard. And 
yet all Paris and all Europe (I 
need scarcely explain that I am 
speaking of men only) flocked to 
it as a place of delight. It was 
full of traditions and associations ; 
the history of recent dance was 
represented in it; every danseuse 
of name since 1821 (when the 
house was built, after the murder 
of the Duc de Berri in the pre- 
ceding establishment in the Place 
Louvois) had received in it the 
homage of her admirers; with all 
its shabbiness it shone, with all 
its dinginess it glittered ; it offered 
to its habitués what they considered 
to be a delightful pastime, and con- 
stituted a drawing-room of an in- 
tensely specialised sort. The foyer 
of the new house is a vast gorgeous 
hall, all marble columns, brilliant 
lustres, endless looking - glasses, 
pictures, and bright ornaments: 
it is as magnificent as the old one 
was squalid ; and yet it lacks the 
meaning and the attraction of the 
other, and is comparatively aban- 
doned. The fashion has changed ; 
foreign princes have ceased to 
think that their first visit to 
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Paris has been incomplete if they 
have not seen it, and have not 
listened to the oracles of the 
priestesses of the shrine. There 
is still a crowd in it (as thick, 
perhaps, as ever) during the 
entr’actes of the ballet; but the 
composition of the assemblage is 
altered: it is no longer made up 
principally of ambassadors, minis- 
ters, and bearers of great names ; 
journalists and Bourse speculators 
are abundant in it now. The 
young ladies, who have acquired 
from long practice the faculty of 
standing about unconcernedly and 
imperviously in draughts, with 
bare legs, arms, and shoulders, and 
with “des robes qui ne commencent 
qu’é peine et finissent tout de 
suite ” (another definition is, “des 
robes excessivement hautes par le 
bas et excessivement basses par le 
haut”), do not charm the gentle- 
men of to-day as they fascinated 
their fathers. The foyer lives 
upon its ancient fame, and is 
still curious to look at; but it 
has fallen from the high place 
which once belonged to it in 
the life of Paris. When I first 
saw it, the gathering was in its 
full glory. Almost miserable as 
was the room, with its dirty sloping 
floor (corresponding with the in- 
cline of the stage), its low ceiling, 
and its air of general discomfort, 
the scenes that went on in it, the 
words that were spoken in it, and 
the people that frequented it, were 
absolutely apart ; nothing like them 
was to be found elsewhere. The 
mixture of brilliancy, of elegance, 
of dance, of sparkling talk (on the 
side of the men), of love-making 
and of laughter, was prodigious. 
Neither natural nor experimental 
chemistry has ever produced a 
more intimate compound of fan- 
tastic elements ; it was social and 
moral synthesis in its intensest 
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form. At that time the habitués 
of the foyer were convinced that 
they could not live without it; it 
had become necessary to their 
lives. The present generation 
manages to subsist away from it. 

Scarcely any of the stories told 
of danseuses are amusing; few of 
the heroines have left behind them 
any reputation of esprit. The 
best known of the legends is 
that Mademoiselle Guimard deter- 
mined, when she was young, that 
she would postpone growing old ; 
so she had her portrait taken at 
the age of twenty, placed the 
picture on her dressing-table by 
the side of her glass, and painted 
herself up to it every morning 
until she was fifty. By that 
means she remained twenty dur- 
ing thirty years. It was she too 
who, at sixty, consented to give a 
final representation for her friends, 
on condition that the curtain 
should be kept down to the level 
of her waist, and that the specta- 
tors should see nothing of her but 
her legs, which, although her body 
was so thin that she was called 
“the skeleton of grace,” had re- 
tained in age the beauty of their 
youthful form. 

Of all the others there is not a 
story to be told, not one at least 
that is worth telling; the quartz 
contains no gold. But yet there 
is something to be said of one of 
them. There was a dancer of 
whom it is impossible not to speak, 
not indeed to tell stories of her, for 
I know none, but to give her the 
first place which belongs to her in 
dance history—Taglioni! Nature 
did not, most certainly, intend that 
she should dance (although she 
belonged to a family of dancers), 
for, as a child, she was a most 
wretched object, pale, crooked, 
wasted ; but will and work made 
of her a wonder. Her début was 
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at Vienna; her success, however, 
was won in Paris, and Paris 
claims her as its own. She ap- 
peared there in 1827, but it was 
not till 1830 that, in “Le Dieu et 
la Bayadére,” she took her real 
place. In 1832 came “La Syl- 
phide,” a still greater triumph, in 
which even the physical defects of 
Taglioni, especially her pheno- 
menal thinness, seemed almost to 
add to the effect she produced :— 


‘“‘ Elle devenait une ombre ; elle se 
condensait en vapeur ; elle flottait sur 
le lac bleuftre et sous l’écume de la 
cascade, comme un flocon de brume 
soulevé par le vent! Une couronne 
de volubilis idéal s’enroulait dans 
ses cheveux, et derriére ses épaules 
fréles palpitaient deux petites ailes de 
plumes de paon. Sa robe semblait 
taillée dans le crépe des libellules, et 
son soulier dans le corolle d’un lis. 
Elle apparaissait et s’évanouissait 
comme une vision impalpable.” 


She made diaphanousness_ the 
fashion; ‘toutes les femmes 
essayérent de se vaporiser, & l’aide 
de jupes de tulle, de mousseline, 
et de tarlatane; le blanc fut 
presque la seule couleur adoptée.” 
The dance of Taglioni was a revela- 
tion of new possibilities: it did 
not look human; she floated ; 
when she soared into the air there 
seemed to be no reason why she 
should come down again; her 
bounds were the flights of a bird. 
She has had no successor; stage- 
dancing has become acrobatic ; it 
is no longer the dream of grace 
which she had made of it. As 
she ceased in 1837 to dance in 
Paris (in consequence, I think, of 
some dispute with the manage- 
ment), it was in London that I 
saw her. She was not only ex- 


traordinary, but incredible ; there 
was no believing that such aerial 
movements could be performed by 
a woman. 
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I leave the ballet where I found 
it, in the foyer de la danse, its 
now half-abandoned home. My 
object in referring once more to 
that foyer is to observe that, 
while everybody went to it, 
nobody but musicians ever looked, 
or do look, into the foyer dw chant. 
Singers, unlike dancers, fear cold 
air, and stay in their dressing- 
rooms until the last moment; if 
they appear at all in their foyer, 
they are so wrapped up that they 
are in no way smart. 

I have but two or three dis- 
jointed details to tell of them, for 
the stories about singers are even 
rarer than those about dancers: 
they have fewer loves, but even 
more jealousies, and, on the whole, 
are very uninteresting personally. 

The first female singer at the 
Paris opera was Mademoiselle de 
Castilly, who appeared in “ Po- 
mone.” As she was of noble 
birth, she obtained from Louis 
XIV. an edict declaring that 
“tous les gentilshommes et da- 
moiselles puissent chanter aux 
dites piéces et représentations de 
notre Académie royale, sans que 
pour ce ils soient censés déroger 
au dit titre de noblesse, ou & leurs 
priviléges, droits, et immunités.” 

After her came a series of names 
which have grown, more or less, 
into the history of music. The 
famous Sophie Arnoult was not 
only a great singer, but also the 
most brilliant wit of her time; 
most of the bons mots of the 
eighteenth century were attributed 
to her. It was she who created 
the réle of Eurydice in Gluck’s 
“ Orphée” on its first performance 
in 1774. 

Mademoiselle Falcon, who ap- 
peared in 1832, had an immense 
success: never had a more mag- 
nificent singer been heard; but, 
after eight years of triumphs, her 
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voice failed suddenly one night in 
the middle of a performance. It 
was gone! 

The subjects of all the earlier 
operas represented in Paris were 
drawn, according to the usage of 
the period, from mythology, the 
‘Tliad,’ or Greek history. “Jephté,” 
in 1731, was the first piece taken 
from the Bible. The Archbishop 
protested against it, and got the 
representation stopped. But the 
interdict was soon removed, and 
from that moment all sources were 
open to the libretto-maker. 

The first ré/e written for a con- 
tralto voice was in Campra’s 
opera of “ Tancréde,” brought out 
in 1702. The object was to utilise 
the superb lower notes of Made- 
moiselle Maupin. 


After these slight indications of 
scattered points in the records of 
the Paris Opera, I go on now to 
such few of my own recollections 
as have remained clear. The 
mass of them represent, as I have 
already said, a kaleidoscopic mist. 
I see a great confusion of mixed 
colours and faint sparklings and 
almost shapeless forms; I am 
vaguely conscious of much chatter 
and much laughter; I dimly hear 
the shouts or the warblings of 
song, and the crashing or the 
whispering of music; I hazily per- 
ceive lights, diamonds, smiles, 
shoulders, legs, costumes, trees, 
mountains, lakes, processions, 
battles, a variety of crimes, wild 
loves and equally wild hates, and 
all the rest that helps to make up a 
lyric tragedy or a ballet. That, in 


the main, is what remains to me of 
long years of Opera; but as no- 
body else (nobody at least that I 
have known) can honestly pretend 
that he preserves much more, and 
as no other sorts of what is called 
amusement have left behind them 
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any plainer traces for me, I do not 
feel justified in addressing any 
special reproach to the Opera, be- 
cause my memories of it are so 
nearly blank. On the contrary, I 
feel very grateful to it for the 
little I do remember. 

In Gounod’s “Tribut de Zam- 
ora ” (which, I fancy, is not known 
in England) Madame Krauss filled 
the réle of a Spanish woman, a 
native of Zamora, who had been 
taken prisoner twenty years before 
by the Moors, her husband being 
killed fighting and her baby lost, 
and who had gone mad from the 
shock. She appears in the piece 
at forty years of age, after spend- 
ing half her life amongst her ene- 
mies, treated by them with respect 
precisely because she has lost her 
reason. At the moment when 
she comes on, the Spanish girls 
who are sent each year as tribute, 
under a disgraceful treaty with 
the Moors, are brought in from 
Zamora. One of them is kind to 
the crazy woman, tries to soothe 
her, and, sadly, talks to her of 
Zamora. ‘ Zamora!” repeats the 
other, wistfully, almost tenderly, 
as if listening to a far-off echo, 
“ Zamora?” The girl, surprised, 
asks, “Do you know Zamora?” 
The dull meaningless answer is 
again, “ Zamora!” Then the girl 
tells her own story, speaks of her 
father killed on the ramparts by 
the Moors, of her mother carried 
off by them just after she herself 
was born, of the kind friends who 
brought her up; and the other 
listens vacantly, reiterating gently 
“Zamora!” Suddenly, with a 
start, the mad woman snatches at 
the girl, drags her hurriedly to the 
footlights, stares at her insanely, 
touches her, pulls her, muttering 
again and again “ Zamora!” strug- 
gling, at first feebly ; then, by de- 
grees, excitedly ; at last, with fran- 
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tic passion, making terrific efforts 
to form thought. Her lips part ; 
a hoarse cry comes from them, 
but it tells nothing; her kindled 
eyes grow dull again. The girl 
gazes at her terror-struck ; others 
gather round the maniac and watch 
her with awe. She falls upon her 
knees, pulling the girl down to her 
with the left hand, pointing the 
other hand out before her into 
space with an awfulness of idiotic 
eagerness I have never seen at- 
tained by any other actress. Again 
the moaning cry comes from her, 
terribly appealing, ‘“ Zamora!” 
With a wild leap she springs to 
her feet, hurls back her tangled 
hair, flings up her distorted eyes, 
and from her lips burst out three 
hysterical notes, sounding like the 
opening of a chant. With a strain 
so fearful that it is positively pain- 
ful to watch, she crouches down 
again, glares vacantly before her, 
and then pours out more notes— 
this time with half-spoken words ! 
Memory is awaking! Savagely 
the stress goes on; its fury seems 
to crush her. Again she falls 
upon her knees, upon her hands 
even; she bends down to the 
ground ; lifts herself half up and 
casts her arms about imploringly, 
as if supplicating for consciousness. 
A glimmer shows itself weakly in 
her eyes ; it gains ; light isin them ; 
it shines; it flashes; it blazes. 
Wildly, like a panther from its 
lair, she springs to her feet again, 
desperately she throws her rav- 
elled hair behind her, tears off her 
hood, bares the head that once 
more begins to hold a mind, and, 
hesitating, broken, breathless, 
clutching with her fingers at the 
air as if to seize support from it, 
pronounces, in a fearful whisper, 
* Debout, enfants de l’Ibérie!” 
And then she goes on muttering 
“Debout ... debout!” She stops 
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again, incapable, unknowing. But 
she has said enough; she has be- 
gun the hymn of Zamora! The 
terrified girl at her side has heard 
and recognised the words; she 
seizes gaspingly the mad woman, 
holds her, calls to her, implores 
her. The other struggles on. 
Clearer, plainer, louder, come out 
the words, “ Debout, enfants de 
lIbérie!” Again and again she 
tries, but she knows not more. 
At last, after overpowering effort, 
with all-conquering passion, strain- 
ed to her fullest height, her head 
uplifted, her arms stretched out 
as if to grasp the sky, her eyes 
a flame of radiance, a flood of be- 
wildered joy, of returned reason, 
pouring over her, rushing out of 
her in every gesture, she shouts 
out, in thundering notes, the whole 
fierce chant— 


‘* Debout, enfants de lIbérie! Haut 
les glaives et haut les cceurs ! 

Des paiens nous serons vainqueurs, ou 
nous mourrons pour la patrie !” 


Then, turning burningly to the 
girl, she cries, ‘‘ And you?” Itis 
her daughter ! 

It has never been given to me 
to behold on the stage such a 
scene as that. Even if I had 
seen nothing else to recollect, it 
would have been worth while to 
go vacantly to the Opera for fifty 
years in order to wait for that. 
The first time I was present at 
it I happened to be in a stage-box, 
with Madame Krauss ten feet 
from me. My throat dried, my 
back grew cold, my heart seemed 
to stop beating. The effect was 
almost awful in its intensity. I 
had always regarded Madame 
Krauss as a prodigiously powerful 
dramatic artist, but in that scene 
she surpassed all I had conceived 
possible. I need scarcely say that 
I never talked while that scene 
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was on. The rest of the opera 
was flat, but those minutes were 
tremendous ; they do indeed stand 
out in my memories of the Opera. 

Another recollection of a very 
different nature is, for other rea- 
sons, almost as fresh in my head. 
Soon after the present house was 
opened (I forget the year) Johann 
Strauss came to Paris with his 
band, and gave a concert in the 
staircase of the Opera, which was 
then still in the glory of its nov- 
elty. The concert was for the 
benefit of the Austro-Hungarian 
Charity Society of France, and 
was under the patronage, and 
indeed under the management, 
of the Austrian Embassy. All 
Paris went to it,—ex-kings, ex- 
princes, and all sorts of other 
people. The house itself was not 
opened ; the visitors were admitted 
only to the staircase and its sur- 
roundings—that is to say, to the 
great landings on each floor, to 
the public foyer and avant-foyer, 
and to the colonnades, arcades, 
and corridors around. This does 
not seem much in words, but in 
fact it means an enormous space. 
And for architectural and orna- 
mental effect nothing more splen- 
did is to be found in Europe; 
such a grouping of marbles, col- 
umns, sculptures, colours, metals, 
and varied decorations exists no- 
where else. The orchestra was 
placed in the colonnade between 
the open side of the back of the 
staircase and the foyer. Chairs 
were against the walls wherever 
it was possible to put them. The 
balconies were reserved for the 
diplomatic body and great per- 
sonages. The public walked about 
or sat, and met friends and 
chatted. A brilliant show it was, 
and the music was most effective. 
From the “ Blauen Donau” to the 
*‘ Kiinstler-Leben,” Strauss played 
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almost every one of his composi- 
tions, and played them with that 
pulsating swing, that half-dreamy, 
half-fiery throe, and, above all, 
with that flickering, caressing hesi- 
tation on the first note of the 
measures, which are all so mark- 
edly distinctive of the Vienna 
manner of performing waltz music. 
The audience was fairly carried 
away. The success was enormous. 
Everybody congratulated Count 
Kuefstein, the First Secretary of 
the Austrian Embassy, on having 
conceived so luminous an idea, 
A concert in a staircase! But 
admirable as was the effect, there 
was a flawinit. When everybody 
had arrived (and everybody came 
early), the staircase itself, which 
was the centre of everything, as 
the arena is the centre of a bull- 
ring, remained absolutely empty. 
The landings on the first floor were 
crammed with ball dresses and 
black coats, but in the middle was 
a vast hole, white, lustrous, void, 
engulfing. Not one soul passed 
up or down or stood upon those 
blanched marble steps. The chasm 
grew more and more yawning, cold, 
and painful, because everybody sat 
or stood or strolled around it and 
gazed into it. People seemed to 
become almost oppressed by it. I, 
in particular, looked at it with 
awe, for I was obliged to go away; 
I had to be elsewhere at eleven. 
Now going away meant going 
down that staircase; it meant 
leaping, like Curtius, into that 
chasm ; it meant the descent of 
that endless series of white pol- 
ished slabs (which I had till then 
admired, but which at that mo- 
ment I hated) by a man alone in 
black, with all Paris looking at 
him. I advanced fearfully to the 
crest of one of the wide flights 
and cast my eyes into its depths. 
It appalled me! I shrank from 
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the awful plunge. It was like 
forming a storming party all 
alone. I wandered away again, 
and sought in the crowd for some 
one who looked as if he wanted to 
go, so that I might follow him. I 
felt capable of any sort of mean- 
ness in order to obtain a leader, 
or, at all events, a companion. 
Not one! Everybody stopped 
stolidly and solidly, and evidently 
everybody meant to stop until the 
end. It was already past eleven ! 
At last, with an effort of will 
and a sentiment of duty, to 
which I have looked back ever 
since with admiration, I walked 
straight to the top step, clenched 
my teeth (I wanted to shut my 
eyes too, but I needed them open), 
and, alone, began the descent. 
With a determination to appear 
indifferent, which was never sur- 
passed by the boldest criminal on 
his way to execution, I positively 
sauntered down! Notwithstand- 
ing my emotion, I did not hurry. 
I had the consciousness that, to 
the assembled eyes above, I must 
have looked like a fly crawling 
across a ceiling; but I persisted. 
In safety I reached the bottom, 
disappeared into the entrance-hall, 
and breathed. I knew that Paris 
loved to scoff, and I expected to 
be known thenceforth as “the 
staircase man” ; but, to my intense 
relief, I found next day that not a 
soul had noticed me, and that all 
my terror had been wasted. All 
the same, I had rather not do it 
again. 

Another recollection that has 
remained very clear to me is of 
something that happened outside 
the old house. One night, in 
January 1858, I had dined in the 
Champs Elysées, had lingered 
there, and had not started for the 
Opera till nearly half-past ten. 
When the cab that carried me 
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reached the bottom of the Chaussée 
d’Antin, it began to go slowly, 
and finally pulled up. I found 
myself ina crowd. I put my head 
out and asked the nearest man 
what was the matter. He answered 
excitedly, ‘“‘They have tried to 
assassinate the Emperor ; the Boule- 
vard is barred ; you cannot goon.” 
Then up came a policeman shriek- 
ing out the order to turn back and 
clear the way. I questioned him, 
but of course obtained no reply 
whatever. So I left the cab and 
went on to the pavement, in the 
double hope of hearing details and 
of reaching the Opera on foot. 

As everybody was bursting with 
the news, I was told in half a 
minute by half-a-dozen eager 
strangers that an infernal machine 
had exploded an hour before in 
the Rue Le Pelletier at the mo- 
ment when the Emperor and Em- 
press had reached the entrance to 
the Opera, and that, though neither 
of them was hurt, their carriage 
had been half smashed, and num- 
bers of other people had been killed 
orwounded. [ learnt too that every 
street was closed, that no one was 
allowed to approach the scene, and 
that it was idle to dream of getting 
any farther. The emotion of the 
mob was immense; horror of the 
crime. and attachment to the Im- 
perial dynasty were loudly pro- 
fessed. I daresay, however, that 
the suspicion of the presence of 
detectives listening for evidence 
stimulated somewhat the rather 
exaggerated expressions of loyalty 
I heard around me. In five 
minutes many descriptions of the 
explosion had been supplied to me, 
—most of them in contradiction 
with each other,—and I began to 
feel that I had exhausted the public 
sources of information available on 
the Boulevard. So I turned up 
the Ohaussée d’Antin to see if it 
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was possible to get through the 
Rue de Provence to the Rue Le 
Pelletier. Before I had gone ten 
yards I met a friend who told me 
he had made the attempt, had been 
turned back by the police, and that 
he was certain it was idle to try to 
reach the Opera in any direction 
whatever. Ashe hurried onto carry 
the news to his club, I asked my- 
self suddenly how the people inside 
the Opera would getaway? If no- 
body on foot could reach the en- 
trance, it was clear that no carriage 
could arrive there either ; and the 
fate of the ladies began to interest 
me, especially as the night was 
cheerless and cold. So I risked 
saying to a passing policeman, “I 
have friends in the Opera, and am 
anxious about them. How will 
they come out?” For a wonder, 
he was civil. He answered, 
“Well, the people, I believe, are 
coming away now, on foot, round 
by the back streets. I don’t think 
anybody is allowed to go by the 
Boulevard. I have seen nothing 
myself, but that is what I hear 
from my comrades on the beat.” 
I thanked him, and went on up the 
Chaussée d’Antin to see if this 
was true. The crowd was thicken- 
ing everywhere, for people were 
arriving from all parts of Paris; 
feelings of rage and horror, and 
particularly of shame, were being 
expressed in loud voices. I pressed 
on as well as I could, and, with 
considerable difficulty, squeezed 
myself at last to the corner of the 
Rue St Lazare, where the road 
was closed by a cordon of police. 
In vain did I appeal to the sergents 
de ville, and urge that I was search- 
ing for news of friends; they re- 
fused to listen to me or to the 
dozen other persons who wanted 
to pass for the same reason. I saw, 
however, through the shoulders of 
the people in front of me, that 
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ladies in evening dress were hurry- 
ing along the Rue St Lazare, which, 
at that point, appeared to be kept 
free for them, and I recognised 
that a portion of the audience was 
really escaping that way. 

My alarm as to the fate of many 
acquaintances who, I knew, were 
at the Opera that night, grew 
stronger from contact with the 
emotion of the crowd, and, after a 
good deal of hesitation, I decided 
to go to the Rue Tronchet, to 
inquire if some great friends who 
lived there, and whose night it 
was, had returned home. I found 
the concierge asleep, and for half a 
minute could not make him under- 
stand my errand ; but when he had 
woke up and comprehended, he 
burst into a violent commotion, 
jumped out of bed, flung on his 
clothes, and declared that he would 
go at once to arrest the murderers 
and pick up the wounded. I had 
some difficulty in persuading him 
that he had better leave those 
functions to the police, and that 
his duty was to let the servants 
know what had happened, so that 
they might make up big fires and 
have boiling water ready for their 
mistress and her daughters (who 
had not come home). So there he 
and I stopped, waiting nervously, 
listening for steps in the street, till 
suddenly, at midnight, the bell 
rang sharply, and in they came, 
half frozen and terribly upset. 
They crouched before the fires and 
shivered a good deal, from emotion 
quite as much as from cold. They 
knew almost less than I did: they 
had heard the explosion faintly, 
and did not ask what it meant; 
but in two or three minutes the 
news ran like fire round the 
house; everybody rose; many 
left their places to inquire; the 
panic was intense. Suddenly the 
Emperor and Empress were in 
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their box, came to the front, and, 
very pale but very self-controlled, 
faced the audience. Then out 
burst frantic cheering, wild, furi- 
ous, unrepressible; it continued 
for minutes; the women waving 
handkerchiefs, most of them with 
tears in their eyes ; the sovereigns 
bowing, much moved. It was im- 
possible to think of continuing the 
performance ; the shouting was too 
tremendous, too enthusiastic, too 
lasting to leave room for anything 
else. After a quarter of an hour 
(to allow time for fetching fresh 
carriages, instead of the damaged 
ones) the Emperor and Empress 
left again, amidst roars and tem- 
pests of bravos. Then everybody 
tried to go away, but found it 
could not be managed. The street 
was impassable—partly from dam- 
age done, partly from the constant 
carrying away of wounded (many 
of whom had been hit in the houses), 
partly from the stoppage of circu- 
lation by the police. So there 
they all had to remain until a 
passage was arranged for them, 
and were despatched successively. 
My friends were too disturbed to 
remember more, and the little they 
did know was not at all clear in 
their heads. They could not find 
a cab, but were accompanied in 
their walk by two gentlemen, who, 
when they had seen them inside 
their door, hastened to their own 
homes to relieve the anxiety of 
their families. 

Next morning the details began 
to take a form ; but, if I remember 
correctly, it was not for two or 
three days that the authors of the 
attack were traced and caught. 

It was what is known in history 
as the Orsini plot. 

The shake of Madame Bosio has 
also left me an impression of an- 
other sort. It was asserted and 
believed that nobody else ever pos- 
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sessed such a shake, and assuredly 
it was utterly bewildering. It was 
smooth as the surface of calm 
water, rhythmical as the beating 
of a clock, pulsating as the throb 
of an engine, enduring as an un- 
known quantity. No bird ever 
carolled more trillingly, no star 
ever scintillated more brilliantly, 
no diamond ever sparkled more 
dazzlingly. When we knew that 
shake was coming, we strained our 
ears in preparation ; while it lasted 
we held our breath in fascina- 
tion; when it ended we shouted 
out applause in intoxication. Of 
course it was purely mechanical ; 
of course there was no passion in 
it; of course it was mere vocal 
dexterity, and in no way the lyri- 
cal expression of a feeling; but, 
all the same, it was as utterly 
apart in song as was the floating 
of Taglioni in dance. Amongst 
the luminosities which here and 
there light up my memories of the 
Paris Opera, I put it high. 
Another reminiscence is not per- 
sonal to me, for I was not present 
at the scenes which compose it; 
but as it offers interest of a 
special sort, and as I have often 
heard the scenes described by those 
who saw them, I venture to in- 
clude an allusion to them. Under 
the influence of Princess Metter- 
nich, whose husband had come in 
the preceding year to France as 
Austrian Ambassador, ‘“Tann- 
hauser” was played at the Paris 
Opera in March 1861. It was 
hissed, howled at, scorned, and 
driven off! Paris could not bear 
it! After three tumultuous repre- 
sentations it was withdrawn. At 
that time no political feeling was 
involved: France and Prussia were 
good friends. The objections were 
derived not from international en- 
mity, but from profound and thor- 
oughly honest repugnance to the 
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music. The opera-going public of 
the Second Empire wanted to be 
amused, not bored,—and “Tann- 
hiuser” bored. A horrid mot was 
made about it: “Ca tanne aux 
airs et ca embéte aux morceaux.” 
The result was that society mis- 
behaved itself. The three even- 
ings were passed in riot — not 
violent, but contemptuous. It is 
not often that the public of the 
Opera rejects the dishes placed 
before it; on that occasion it did 
so unmistakably, subject to chang- 
‘ing its mind thirty years after- 
wards. It has now learnt to adore 
what it then reviled. 

I conclude by the end, as is be- 
coming. One of the pleasantest 
and most amusing of the very 
various contents of an evening at 
the Paris Opera, and certainly the 
portion which affords the most 
favourable opportunity for observa- 
tion of local types and manners, 
is the process of going away. Of 
course all goings-away are more 
or less alike, no matter in what 
country they are performed ; but 
there is, nevertheless, something in 
the Paris fashion of doing it, some- 
thing supremely living, which is 
altogether proper to itself. When 
the break-up comes; when the 
staircase is so crowded with de- 
scenders from all the floors (rather 
different from its state that night 
when I alone was on it) that they 
have to wait on every step; when, 
at last, the emerging crowd arrives 
in the great entrance-hall below, 
then meetings multiply, and chat- 
tering bursts out feverishly, con- 
scious that it has reached its final 
moments, and that it may be stop- 
ped abruptly at any instant by 
the announcement of the carriage. 
The groupings and ungroupings of 
the throng, the shifting shapings of 
the knots of men and women, are 
incessant. Good night is heard 
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in every tone and language. The 
scene is made more curious—or at 
all events more representative— 
by the mixture of classes. The 
entire audience is there, from top 
to bottom. Bonnets and shawls 
pass side by side with diamonds 
and resplendent cloaks. And as, 
at that moment, the doors are no 
longer guarded, any decent-look- 
ing person from outside can come 
in and contemplate. It is a strange 
confusion of brilliancy and shabbi- 
ness, with a good deal of the always 
evident effort to look dressed with 
insufficient means. Typical ex- 
amples of Paris women are all 
about. The Duchesse des Sept 
Croisades, her tongue ejaculating 
to three men at once; her ugly 
little petulant face scrambling 
effervescingly out of a jungle of 
lace; the infinite elegance of her 
person spreading radiance around 
her (sharp contrasts between face 
and person are special marks of 
Paris) ; her rose satin skirts held 
daintily and rather loftily away 
from possible obnoxious contacts ; 
her delicate feet reflected glimmer- 
ingly on the dark marble of the 
floor,—is gazed upon by two ad- 
miring, though manifestly jealous, 
work-girls, totally awake and par- 
tially attractive, from the gallery. 
Three stiff, frumpish English- 
women, who look excessively out 
of place in that animated gather- 
ing, are staring with wonder at 
her gestures and her noise, and in 
half-awed whispers are expressing 
shocked astonishment to each other. 
In contrast with the Duchesse, 
Madame de V. stands cold, silent, 
stately; a very high model of 
actual Frenchwomen, immensely 
distinguished, but, like all the rest 
of them, distinguished rather than 
aristocratic. The young lady who 
is known as the “Californian 
nugget” has removed herself a 
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little apart from the friends who 
brought her, and is surrounded by 
a thick circle of young gentlemen, 
each one of whom is doing his 
utmost, according to his lights, to 
persuade her that he alone can 
make her happy. Regarded as a 
public exhibition of various devices 
of lovemaking (most of them of 
an extremely elementary nature) 
the scene may have interest for the 
worldly philosopher ; otherwise it 
can scarcely be considered to con- 
stitute an attractive element of 
the show. Madame de K. hurries 
out on the arm of C., leaving be- 
hind her, in coruscating waves, the 
wide wake of: glances and admira- 
tion, of smiles and salutations, 
which constitutes wne sortie tri- 
omphale. Others follow, at each 
instant, with much /row-frow of 
silk, and with more or less last 
words, last laughings, and last 
shruggings. Unfortunately it is 
invariably the smartest people 
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who get away first, because their 
servants know their business and 
bring up the carriages at once; 
while the dowdies are, as invari- 
ably, the last. The perfection of 
the exhibition endures therefore 
only for some five minutes: during 
that period the movement is so 
pulsating and so vivid, so stirred 
by the restlessness of its com- 
ponents, so lighted by brilliancies, 
so diversified by contrasts of types 
and ways, that it affords a very 
special view of Paris. There is 
nothing in it like the beauty of 
faces one sees in London on similar 
occasions; but there is an im- 
mensely greater air and conscious- 
ness of vitality, more indeed, by 
very far, than in the waiting-hall 
of any other opera-house in Europe. 
It is not only vitality, it is almost 
eagerness ; everybody lives acutely 
for the instant. Suddenly it is 
finished ; all is empty ; the gas goes 
out ; another Opera night is over. 


Moral Tactics. 


MORAL TACTICS, 


Tue Great Napoleon is credited 
with the saying that “in warfare 
the moral is to the physical as 
three is to one”; and our modern 
Napoleons appear to be waking 
up to the truth expressed in the 
saying. 

The Adjutant - General in a 
speech to the Woolwich Cadets 
said: ‘Discipline is as necessary 
as ever; but it should be main- 
tained less by fear than by sym- 
pathy. The only wise way in 
which an officer can gain a per- 
manent ascendancy over his men 
is by obtaining their confidence. 
If he can show that he is in every 
way an example, the men will be 
easily ruled, and as easily led.” 

These are brave words; let us 
examine how far it is possible for 
officers to act up to them. 

In days past there was little call 
for this feeling towards the sol- 
dier, or indeed towards the work- 
ing classes all round ; the man who 
made the best “food for powder” 
was the country labourer who did 
what he was told without asking 
questions ; he had so few thoughts 
to think with—if he did think at 
all it was to think that he was 
not paid to think. He was like 
the servant of the centurion, 
“T say, Go, and he goeth; Do 
this, and he doeth it.” Such men 
are invaluable as soldiers, but 
the race is extinct ; board schools 
and better wages have taught 
men to think, as the officers have 
found out, not always to their 
satisfaction. 

An army is a great machine ; the 
more perfect the mechanism the 
better the army ; and in this initial 
fact is the stumbling-block. 

If we could look down from a 
balloon when a battle is in pro- 


gress, we should see the earth 
beneath scattered over with many 
patches that ever move in much 
confusion ; some stretching into 
lines that coil, and wind, and 
undulate ; others square and com- 
pact, moving slowly, gloomy, 
dense, and threatening ; these but 
shadows of the summer cirri, those 
the rain-clouds which roll before 
the storm. And these lines and 
masses will be in ceaseless motion, 
now thrusting wedge-like to the 
front, now pushing quickly to the 
one side, now to the other, again 
sweeping backwards before a cloud 
blacker than the rest, ever chang- 
ing, never still. And over all a 
great cloud of smoke, with the 
distant din of metal clashing, and 
the cries of a multitude surging 
up. These many movements are 
called “tactics,” a system care- 
fully worked out, printed in many 
scarlet-bound books, the subject of 
countless lessons. The patches 
that move are the troops, the 
brain that moves them stands 
apart and above; it is a game— 
the brain is the player, the troops 
are the pieces. 

We look in at a barrack-square: 
in front is a red line, motionless ; 
it is made of the figures of men, 
the top of every helmet is level 
with the next, another white line 
is the waist-belts, a bayonet glitters 
above every shoulder, the dabs of 
dirty white against the trousers 
are hands, everything is red, per- 
pendicular, and motionless. Facing 
the line is a Voice—it speaks, and 
every bayonet is flung in the air, 
the sunlight has received an order 
to glitter a foot above the helmets 
and it obeys; it speaks again and 
the line that faced us has turned, 
we see the figures of two men in 
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profile instead, so accurate is the 
angle; another word and the bar- 
ack-square holds a crowd of men, 
like ourselves, hurrying back to 
dinner. These movements are 
called “drill,” also a system care- 
fully worked out, printed in many 
scarlet-bound books, the subject of 
still more countless lessons. Once 
more we have watched a game, in 
which the troops are pieces. 

It is a difficulty at the com- 
mencement to realise the fact that 
these pieces, these troops, are an 
assembly of human beings; that 
underneath every scarlet tunic 
beats a human heart, under every 
helmet throbs a human brain, in 
every hand so precise in its at- 
tachment to the trouser-seam is 
the will to obey that brain, and 
in each perpendicular just as many 
senses, to love, to hate, to feel 
pleasure or suffer pain, as in our 
own. 

Feeling, seeing, knowing this, 
we must admit that it will not 
be time or trouble thrown away to 
cultivate the individuality of our 
soldiers. Our aim is to get as 
much out of them as we can; if 
we are to succeed we must not 
look upon them as mere pawns 
on a chess-board which will move 
when we turn the handle. 

The sympathy asked for is not 
expected from the top of the tree. 
At the Horse Guards wars are 
planned by clever soldiers, sit- 
ting in comfortable chairs in well- 
appointed rooms, with maps and 
books and references to every cam- 
paign that was ever fought, and 
where Tommy Atkins is unknown, 
—such an insect does not count in 
affairs when a Commander flings an 
army across the Vistula in the face 
of a second Commander ; or when 
another, massing his cavalry on the 
centre, cleaves a way through the 
enemy drawn up to receive him,— 
these men discuss soldiers by tens 
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of thousands: Tommy knows noth- 
ing about any one farther away 
than his right- or left-hand man. 


Travellers through the world do 
not expect to pick up much sym- 
pathy by the wayside: the journey 
will not last for ever, and at the 
end of it is the snug place with 
its cheery welcome and well-known 
faces which Englishmen call 
home. And the soldier’s home is 
his regiment ; it is there he ex- 
pects to find such comforts as 
may fall to his lot. It is to the 
officers of his regiment that he 
looks for sympathy, and as often 
as not he is not disappointed. 
True, he likes to look a little be- 
yond them,—he likes to see the 
General, to hear his voice, to follow 
with side- glances the crowd of 
cocked hats on horses which prance 
a good deal and splash the mud 
in his face, and no doubt he gets a 
glimpse of all this on occasion ; 
but he does not get much more 
than a glimpse. The General and 
his staff are all impersonal to him, 
he never gets nearer to them than 
the dozen paces that separate 
them from the ranks; that any 
one of them is of the same make 
as himself does not occur to his 
poor brain. Perhaps they are 
soldiers, they don’t look like it, 
their clothes are too fine,—his are 
torn and muddy with marching 
and sleeping out on piquet ; these 
swells are out of a bandbox, they 
don’t appeal to his senses. 

Yet there was a time when 
these cocked hats got off their 
prancing chargers, unbuttoned 
their gorgeous tunics, and showed 
Tommy that inside the gold-lace 
was a heart, and one not different 
from his own. 

Read the address that Napoleon 
issued to his troops when after 
sixty days’ hard fighting it became 
necessary to raise the siege of 
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Acre nearly one hundred years 
ago :— 


“ Soldiers, — You have traversed the 
desert which separates Africa from 
Asia with the rapidity of an Arab 
force. . . . You will have new oppor- 
tunities of acquiring glory; and if, 
engaged in so many encounters, each 
day is marked by the death of a brave 
comrade, fresh soldiers will come for- 
ward and supply the ranks of that 
select number which best gives an 
irresistible impulse in the moment of 
danger, and commands victory.” 


Orders are still issued as a pre- 
lude to a stirring action ; but the 
ring has departed, and the red- 
coated unit knows they are only 
“make-up” and does not read them. 
The words are there but they don’t 
get beyond the scarlet outside of 
the man. Tommy Atkins is a 
soldier and no more. So that his 


tunic fits, his belts are white, his 
shoe-laces tied, and he does not 
complain about his rations, we call 
him a good soldier; the man is 


not in it,—when he enlisted that 
portion of him was left out. 

Military authorities point with 
natural pride to the change for the 
better which they have introduced 
into our soldiers’ lives: the rooms 
he lives in are the perfection of 
sanitation ; the food is better—it 
runs to curry sometimes ; the can- 
teen is a picture public-house the 
profits of which go into his pockets ; 
the grocery-bar a shop at his door 
where butter and bloaters can be 
purchased at wholesale prices; in 
the reading-room he can read the 
daily papers ; and the library can 
be enjoyed for a penny a-month ; 
his furlough is never refused ; and 
if his colonel thinks he deserves to 
be put in the regimental prison he 
can differ with him. What more 
can a man want? 

He will tell you if he thinks no 
one in authority is listening. 

That something which is always 
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inconveniently present inside the 
red coat is shrewd enough to explain 
that such improvements must come 
if you want soldiers ; the world has 
gone ahead since the days when 
labouring men tasted meat once a- 
week and lived in picturesque pig- 
sties, since the days when ‘soldiers 
had bread for breakfast, bread for 
tea, and three-quarters of a pound 
of such meat as the contractor 
chose to supply, bones and all, for 
dinner. Rations march with the 
times, newspapers and books are 
free to every one and everywhere ; 
we soldiers have our canteen, our 
libraries, our grocery-bars, and can 
stay out of barracks till midnight 
for the asking,—such things are 
the right of every working man, 
whether soldier or civilian. An 
ounce of sympathy is worth a 
hundredweight of cheap tea,° 

And it is this sympathy that 
should exist between officers and 
men of a regiment; it is not im- 
possible to gain it mutually. 

Soldiers are very like children ; 
so much is done for them that they 
are very helpless beings—they must 
have some one to look up to, some 
one to take advice from, some one 
to order them about. And this not 
by continually mixing with them— 
that would be as irksome to the 
men as to the officer; familiar- 
ity will breed contempt. When 
officers remember that every 
soldier is a human creature like 
themselves, and come to treat him 
in his sphere of life as they would 
be treated in their own, we shall 
be a good many miles along the 
right road. That the soldier is 
such a human creature, with like 
passions and feelings as ourselves, 
the following bit from real life will 
illustrate. 

When the war in the Transvaal 
was on the eve of breaking out, I 
was travelling post-haste through 
the land to rejoin my regiment, 
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part of which was occupying an 
important town on the main road 
to Pretoria. When about half- 
way I heard the news of the 
massacre of the headquarters of 
my regiment by the Boers. It 
was midnight when the tale was 
told me by a man who had escaped 
with his life and no more; the 
colonel was shot under cover of a 
white flag, the officers were killed, 
the men were shot down at mea- 
sured ranges, the band fell beside 
their instruments, even women 
were wounded, hardly a man 
escaped,! 

Next morning, on arriving at 
the town I was bound for, I told 
the men the story as I had heard 
it; it was better they should hear 
it from their own officer than from 
common rumour, The men stood 


round me in “square,” their rifles 
at the “order,” bayonets fixed, their 
fingers clutching them nervously, 
lips tight shut, every eye full on 
mine, not a move in those grim red 
figures. I told of the death of our 


colonel, and there came the sound 
of a great sob; I told how he met 
his death under the shadow of a 
flag of truce, and the words were 
answered with the quickly drawn 
breath of four hundred men. 
“Soldiers! there must be no white 
flags here!” and the answer that 
came from those four hundred lips 
was fierce and terrible in its in- 
tensity. “No!” cried every man, 
gasping out the word in sympathy 
with the man they loved, their 
dear, dead colonel. 

The sequel was amusing. For 
three months the fighting had 
continued night and day, weary 
times, scanty food, and much hard 
work, every one left sick unto death 
of deadly weariness—even fighting 
can become monotonous. <A “ look- 
out” had been constructed above 
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my quarters,—it was only a cow- 
shed with a tin roof,—and behind 
the sand-bags of that ‘ look-out” 
a sergeant and six men lived for 
three months, always under fire, 
always on the alert. At last the 
end drew near, the three months 
had worn themselves away, when 
the sergeant put his head through 
the hole in the tin roof that was 
above my head, — “Please, sir, 
there’s a white flag coming ; shall I 
take him now or wait till he comes 
nearer?” The colonel’s memory 
had not been forgotten through all 
those days and nights of watching, 
even in a soldier’s heart. 

How did that colonel win those 
men’s hearts? He was a man 
fond of society, a firm man in 
the orderly-room; he had been 
the adjutant of the regiment, so 
was a strict man in the drill-field ; 
a man of good family, not seen 
much among his men, yet they all 
believed in him. What was the 
ripple in this easy life which could 
find a place in the rough waves of 
barrack life? Perhaps it was born 
in him. The men knew it was 
there. Tommy Atkins is but a 
man after all, his wits sharpened 
by the stones that scatter them- 
selves on his road through life, 
the instinct of the animal is there, 
and in a match with reason it will 
win “hands down.” 

But this sympathy misdirected 
is worse than none at all; first 
discover in what direction it can 
be applied, and then learn how 
to put it into practice. It is a 
question of individualities. These 
must be studied, the individuality 
of the man, that of the officer, and 
that of the regiment. Let us take 
the last first. 

Now, a regiment is a living, 
sentient being brimming over with 
life and action ; its brain crowded 





1 See ‘‘The Boers at Home,” 


in ‘ Maga’ for December 1881. 
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with many memories, a glorious 
battle won, a sad dull day of dis- 
tress and defeat, to-day the death 
of one amongst the rest, to-morrow 
the presence of a great Prince and 
his entertainment when the day 
was done; expanding ever with 
success, or crouching itself to- 
gether under the chill sun of de- 
feat, gathering its strength when 
duty calls, thrilling to the beat of 
the strong life-pulse that throbs 
throughout. Given a firm guiding 
hand and it will do its duty with 
the irresistible force of a winter 
torrent; meddle with it, bid it 
travel on small uncertain ways, 
and the strength of the giant is 
as Samson bereft of his hair; 
drag it unwilling to unworthy 
tasks and the uncouth - monster 
will destroy itself in its efforts 
to obey. And regiments being 
such, each will have its own in- 
dividuality ; there will be as much 
difference in them as there is in 
individuals. All obey the Queen’s 
Regulations for the army. It is 
a point of honour that her Ma- 
jesty’s commands should be rigidly 
adhered to; yet in every regiment 
exist traditions and customs fol- 
lowed with minute precision and 
cherished as the life-blood of ex- 
istence, things trifling enough in 
themselves but all-important in 
the eyes of the men who make 
the regiment and who have learned 
to believe that it is these very 
things which make their regiment 
better than any other regiment. 
Esprit de corps as this feeling is 
called is a healthy one; it begets 
a manly rivalry between regiments 
that cannot be too carefully 
fostered. 

“Let us alone!” cry aloud the 
regiments ; ‘“‘we obey the Regula- 
tions to the last letter; the Drill- 
Book cannot be improved upon, 
and we don’t want to try; Cloth- 
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ing Regulations we know better 
than our Bibles; there is not a 
button out of its regulation place ; 
only let us alone.” But ex- 
pediency says No, and the indi- 
viduality of our regiments is like 
to be lost in that of the pawns 
when the big man turns the 
handle. 

The “linked-battalion” system 
was a blow which has done much 
to shatter individuality of regi- 
ments. The first twenty-five in- 
fantry regiments have been doubled 
for upwards of thirty years, yet 
the two battalions are still to all 
intent distinct regiments. In this 
case men and officers enlisted in 
the newly formed battalion as an 
entirely new regiment which was 
glad to “catch on” to the parent 
regiment, to adopt its traditions, 
and to tack itself on to an il- 
lustrious ancestor. Under the new 
system two existing regiments have 
been rolled into one, to be called 
after the name of one of the rolled 
ones, each to share the inherited 
honours of the other. Is it a 
wonder, both being ancestors, with 
an exaggerated feeling which re- 
gards each as the best regiment 
in the service, that individual- 
ity has suffered? Officers, more 
frequently non-commissioned offi- 
cers, are drafted from one bat- 
talion to another, often unwil- 
lingly, to find themselves in a 
new world, the traditions they 
have been taught to revere gone, 
new ones to be got up, fresh fads 
to believe in. It is only a soldier 
can realise what these men feel. 
There is a lack of sympathy here. 

When the home battalion was 
turned into the recruiting depot 
for the foreign one another blow 
was struck; the recruits in batches 
joining the former only to master 
sufficient drill to enable them to 
march on board the troopship on 














their way to the latter. It isa 
thankless task for the home bat- 
talion to lick the raw material into 
shape, with the certainty that the 
“shape” when arrived at is to 
be for the benefit of strangers ; 
while the recruits, all ears and 
eyes for the glories of the regiment 
of their choice, find themselves, 
with these still ringing through 
their heads, in a strange land 
where the name of Gilead is un- 
known. First impressions are the 
most lasting: the lad will never 
live those first few months again ; 
in the tactics which destroyed 
so much illusion in those grow- 
ing lads the moral element was 
absent. 

The right which a soldier now 
enjoys to elect to be punished by 
court-martial instead of by his 
colonel strikes another blow at 
the individuality of the regiment. 
How can a colonel expect from his 
men implicit respect and obedience 
when such a scene as this is of no 
uncommon occurrence /— 


Place.—The regimental orderly- 
room. 

Dramatis Persone.— The colonel 
seated in judgment ; on one side his 
adjutant, on the other the captain 
of the culprit’s company ; grouped 
around, the sergeant-major and several 
non-commissioned officers and privates 


' as witnesses; in front of the colonel 


the prisoner, a guard by his side with 
drawn bayonet. 

Colonel (to prisoner, after carefully 
investigating the case, hearing and 
questioning the witnesses, learning the 
aes character from his captain). 

ill you be told off by me, or will 
you go before a court-martial ? 

Prisoner (an undersized product of 
the slums). T’ll take a court-martial. 

Colonel. Very well, march the 
prisoner out. 


And off he trots, with a grin on 
his face at having “done” his col- 
onel, to be put back for a court- 
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martial which will entail the ex- 
pense and loss of time necessary to 
refer the case to the General ; to 
bring officers from other stations 
to form the court; to construct 
the machinery of a full - dress 
president, members, and _prose- 
cutor, the binding of a solemn 
oath on all present to do justice, 
the writing out of an elaborate 
form on many pages of foolscap 
paper, all to give Private Atkins 
two days’ confinement in the regi- 
mental provost-cells; a sentence 
which he would have received from 
his colonel, and which will have 
lapsed by the time the proceedings 
of the court have been sent to the 
General and have come back con- 
firmed. Yet the Queen’s Regula- 
tions for the army say :— 


“A commanding officer is respon- 
sible to his Sovereign for the main- 
tenance of discipline. . . . His 
authority within his unit is para- 
mount under all circumstances, and 
in every situation of service.” 


It can be assumed that this 
individuality of regiments should 
be preserved, and that it is only 
expediency and the difficulties in- 
herent in a small army enlisted 
for voluntary service all over the 
globe that renders any departure 
from that assumption necessary. 
And to know the best means by 
which we can preserve that indi- 
viduality of regiments, we must 
study the individuality of the 
human units of which the regi- 
ment is composed. 

The strongest of all human 
instincts is the wish for company ; 
out of it will come superiority, 
command : mix up a dozen men and 
the best man will soon turn up, 
the others will bow to his will 
and follow; take him away, and the 
eleven will wander helplessly till 
they find another. And it is this 
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principle which is at the bottom of 
what is called by military men 
“the tactical unit.” The “tactical 
unit” is a self-supporting body, 
which can live, move, and have 
its being, fight if necessary, inde- 
pendently. 

There are many “ tactical units” 
in an army all in an ascending 
scale. The man—the soldier—is 
the first ; out of the soldier grows 
the company ; out of the company 
grows the battalion; it gains in 
size and becomes a brigade, then 
a division, and in time will accus- 
tom itself to be known as a corps 
darmée ; units all of them, ex- 
panding the principle which is in 
every human unit’s nature, the 
love of company ; all self-support- 
ing, able to march, to live, to feed 
themselves, clothe themselves, and 
to fight shoulder to shoulder when 
the time comes. This “tactical 
unit” for practical purposes of 
war is the battalion or the battery; 
the company is the unit to which 
the battalion looks for its exist- 
ence as a fighting body. 

Take an example from the 
work-a-day soldier’s world. 

Given a hundred men, call them 
“a company,” sergeants, corporals, 
privates, a captain, and two lieu- 
tenants; every man of the hun- 
dred wants to live and to live 
comfortably ; the question is how 
to doit. This man, then that man 
takes up the case, others crowd 
in on the limited area and give 
it up; another pushes in who is 
morally a head and _ shoulders 
taller than the rest; there is a 
brief struggle, but weight must 
tell and the tall man settles down 
the leader, the company vote him 
the best man, he is the unwritten 
leader of the ninety-nine, he chooses 
his lieutenants and the small knot 
rule the barrack-room, This man 
forms a link between the captain 
and the men, and if the captain is 
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wise he is careful not to break 
it. He will have this man near 
him in the hour of battle, his in- 
fluence will go out towards him, 
and through him will flow down 
the troubled ranks, and the un- 
spoken order will be obeyed. 

Then when eight company units 
are combined to form the bat- 
talion unit we have these eight 
company leaders all in touch with 
their eight captains, who again 
will be in touch with the colonel, 
a man they have known for years, 
one whom the men know their 
officers can trust, can look to 
in times of trouble, and the in- 
fluence of the colonel’s superiority 
will compel the rest. Such a man’s 
influence needs strengthening by 
those who come above him. 

Let us follow out the picture. 
The battalion has been on its feet 
since daybreak ; there was a scanty 
breakfast, and while the men ate 
it, in the distance are sounds of 
the coming battle. The files on 
the march are closed up, every 
sense is alive, dust everywhere, 
then smoke, the galloping of horses, 
hoarse shouts, orders and counter- 
orders; the battle grows apace, 
men here and there go down, but 
the eight companies are there, the 
captains march close by the men ; 
sometimes, through the smoke they 
catch a glimpse of the colonel lead- 
ing on in front; each man knows 
his right-hand man, no one looks 
behind him, somewhere quite close 
is Tom or Dick or Harry, the good 
men they have chosen as the best, 
and as long as they go on the rest 
will follow. So the din increases, 
the earth is reeling underfoot, shells 
burst beside them with a horrid 
shriek and fling out quick death ; 
can anything alive come out of 
this hideous turmoil? Still they 
press on; a captain picks up the 
rifle of a man who falls and speaks 
a cheery word,—all can’t be lost 
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when an old friend can make a 
joke; another instant and a cool 
voice they’ve heard before rings 
out an order,—it is easy to obey 
what they have learned to obey for 
years,—a clash of bayonets as they 
fix them in smart time together, 
a pause, a gasp for breath — 
“Charge!” and the long thin line 
cleaves through the smoke and din 
and is out upon the other side 
and in the sunshine once again, 
cheering its lungs away: the bat- 
tle and dear life are won. 

Here is the reverse of the pic- 
ture. A General determines on a 
movement which is to decide the 
campaign ; it is so surely a success 
that he picks men from every regi- 
ment in camp to make up his force, 
so that the honour of the coming 
victory can be shared by all; a 
dozen or more small units, each 
under its own officers, the whole 
under himself. Late in the even- 
ing the men march off, for hours of 
darkness they climb the mountain, 
their General always in front; it 
is a weary and dangerous task, 
but what matters it when the top 
is gained and the victory won? 
The movement was so unsuspected 
by the enemy that they give up at 
once, and our soldiers see them 
moving off from their camp below. 
The hill-top is a long, oval pla- 
teau ; in front is the General at- 
tended by his staff, one a cavalry 
man, the other an officer of en- 
gineers, all three good men but 
strangers to the little human units 
that line the rear crest of that hill- 
top. 

Some one suggests that they 
should entrench themselves as 
they had been taught to do, but 
the General on being asked per- 
mission refuses ; it is only waste 
of time and trouble, the day is 
theirs, no enemy will come up 
now, they are already moving off. 
They are companies, and their 
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captains ask it of a General, so 
the force of the request is not 
pushed home. Just then the heads 
of three or four men pop up above 
the crest -line, and the soldiers 
turn to one another and ask, 
How can this be? the Chief said 
no one could come, and here they 
are; something is wrong. They 
look round for their colonel, he 
is not there; they look to their 
captain, he is looking to his right 
or left to see what the other cap- 
tains are about ; they look to the 
General, they do not know him, 
they do not trust him now, he is 
not one of themselves; whom can 
they lean on? So panic seized 
them, and with one accord they 
turned and fell down that moun- 
tain-side, to leave its name, Ma- 
juba, a stain upon our own. 

Majuba was lost because the 
leading principle of our nature 
was ignored — men and officers 
grouped together for the first 
time, the only man they could 
look to for guidance a stranger. 
There was a want of sympathy 
here. 

At the commencement of this 
article we read the remarks by 
the Adjutant-General on the sub- 
ject of discipline to be maintained 
by sympathy rather than by fear, 
and the same principle is found 
throughout the ‘Infantry Drill- 
Book.’ The order introducing the 
small volume says :— 


“The success of the fire action of 
troops depends upon their discipline 
and their confidence in their leaders.” 


Again, during the earliest part of 
the soldier’s training we read :— 


“Tn this part of the instruction, 
the intelligence of each individual 
recruit should be developed as much 
as possible, and, subject to the general 
directions of his section leader, he 
should be encouraged to think and 
act for himself.” 
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He passes on to the company, 
and we are told :— 


“This organisation will be main- 
tained both in barracks and in the 
field. The men accustomed to act 
together will acquire the spirit of 
true comradeship, and confidence in 
each other, while the non-commis- 
sioned officers will be habituated to 
command and to act on their own 
initiative. By such means alone can 
the fighting value of the company 
be fully developed.” 


And when our soldier gets on to 
the higher ground of tactics, he 
learns— 


“Strict discipline is necessary, but 
in addition great individual intelli- 
gence and self-reliance are required, 
not only in the leaders, but in the 
rank and file.” 


And still further :— 


“The conditions of modern warfare 
render it imperative that all ranks 
shall be taught to think.” 


If the heads of our army are of 
this mind the officers are bound 
to be of the same mind too; is it 
unreasonable if they ask to be left 
alone when they are trying to 
carry out their instructions? 

Lord Wolseley, in his ‘ Soldier’s 
Pocket-Book,’ says— 


“There has been a tendency to 
make all regiments alike in their 
outward appearance, and to consider 
them so in their feelings. The en- 
deavour to assimilate them has not 
been happy. Military spirit is made 
up of trifles. The soldier is a pecu- 
liar animal that can alone be brought 
to the highest efficiency by inducing 
him to believe that he belongs to 
a regiment which is infinitely superior 
to the others around him.” 


The territorial system is excel- 
lent in theory but cannot be put 
to any practical use in our army. 
Under that system the recruits 
of one county enlist into their 
county regiment, where they meet 
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men with well-known faces who 
have done the same before them ; 
the officers from the same county 
recognise the men and can talk 
to them of their homes; the regi- 
ment has its depot in the county 
town, and every man serving in 
the ranks looks forward to show- 
ing off his brave uniform and 
telling of his adventures to his 
civilian friends when the regiment 
comes to be quartered in the old 
county on its return from foreign 
service. 

Moral tactics of the highest. 
It is a pity stern facts rub out 
the fancy picture. 

Our army does not attract the 
class of lads we should like; the 
agricultural labourer does not 
come in, and he is the only unit 
to whom the territorial theory 
appeals. Our recruits are largely 
drawn from towns, manufacturing 
centres. We have to thank times 
when trade is depressed for any 
extra flow towards the ranks. 
Many lads enlist in order to get 
as far away from home as possible ; 
short service has not improved the 
attractions of the army; most of 
the officers who join through the 
mnilitia live at a distance, and onl 
see the county to which their bat- 
talion belongs during the annual 
training ; in how many cases has 
the territorial regiment been quar- 
tered in its county on return from 
foreign service ? 

The system only works in theory ; 
in an army enlisted as ours is, 
voluntarily, to make it practical 
we must go abroad and borrow the 
term “conscription.” 

So much for the haute politique 
of the question. Let us examine 
it from a more domestic point of 
view. 

It has been already remarked 
that the sympathy we are seek- 
ing must not be looked for at 
the top of the tree. The Horse 
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Guards have published most ex- 
cellent orders on the subject, and 
it lies with the subordinate ranks 
to put them into practice. It is 
to the officers of his regiment that 
the soldier looks for sympathy. 
Now the officer that is most often 
brought into contact with the men 
is the captain ; and if the colonel 
is wise it is to the captains that 
he will look for support. The 
captain is the most valuable unit 
among so many. On one hand 
he can meet his colonel on terms 
of something like equality; on 
the other he can mix with his 
men in a friendly, paternal man- 
ner which the soldiers can be very 
proud of and which is seldom im- 
posed upon. 

In the matter of command regi- 
ments differ ; there is the regiment 
commanded by the adjutant, and 
the regiment which is commanded 
by the colonel. In the former the 


colonel, through the wish to take 
things easy, weakness of character, 
or unfitness for the profession, de- 


volves as much as he can upon 
some one else. The adjutant isa 
younger man, full of go, who knows 
his work, and who finds it pleasant 
enough to rule the regiment in his 
own way with a nominal chief in 
the distance to back him up if 
things get troublesome; the ser- 
geant-major becomes his assistant 
as a matter of course ; the word of 
the adjutant is law to the officers, 
that of the sergeant-major to the 
non-commissioned officers; human 
nature steps in, every one accepts 
the inevitable, and the regimental 
coach rolls on. 

The colonel who commands his 
own regiment is likely to see things 
for himself, to use his adjutant and 
his sergeant-major for the purposes 
for which they are intended, to take 
care that his captains command 
their own companies, that the sub- 
alterns grow up under the eyes of 
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their captains, and that the quarter- 
master and his staff do their work 
as he chooses it to be done. And if 
we ask Private Atkins which rule 
he likes best he will say the latter 
without hesitation. Human nature 
tells him that there is not an abun- 
dance of sympathy to be got out 
of adjutants or sergeant-majors. 

Let us assume that the first step 
towards obtaining this touch be- 
tween the men and their officers is 
that the colonel commands his own 
regiment. He cannot, of course, 
do it all himself; colonels try to 
do it sometimes and the men call 
them, somewhat irreverently, ser- 
geant-majors; he must delegate 
some of his authority: the adjutant 
will manage the official correspond- 
ence and work in the drill-field, 
the sergeant-major will assist the 
adjutant, and the captains will 
look after the companies. The 
“chain of responsibility” will thus 
be set up and can be “strictly en- 
forced.” 

The Duke of Wellington said 
that the non-commissioned officers 
were the backbone of the army ; 
but that was when sergeants were 
middle-aged men of twenty years’ 
service, probably the only educated 
men in the company ; now men are 
promoted after less than three 
years’ service, and are no better 
than the men in learning and edu- 
cation. Facts have changed since 
the Duke spoke, military units 
have moved onward and upward, 
and it is, or it ought to be, the 
captains (half of them are called 
majors) who are the backbone of 
our army now. And the Horse 
Guards recognise this fact and tell 
us, “The duties of the captain 
require that he be allowed great 
independence as regards his posi- 
tion.” 

Now there are colonels and colo- 
nels. There is a frequent type of 
colonel who interferes with the in- 
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dependence of his captains—he 
likes to have his finger in all the 
details of the company pie: a lance- 
corporal is to be appointed, he 
sends for the colour-sergeant to 
ask him if Private Jack is a good 
man for the place, the colour-ser- 
geant is wise and says “ Yes,” the 
sergeant- major assents, and the 
“stripe” is tacked upon the man’s 
sleeve ; the character of a prisoner 
is required before sentence, the 
adjutant hands in the “defaulter 
sheet,” the colonel draws his own 
inference from a list of entries on 
a dirty bit of paper, and the man’s 
future is decided ; the “ pay-sheet ” 
is in question, the colour-sergeant is 
sent for; barrack damages are ex- 
cessive in a certain company and 
word is passed for the quarter- 
master, — as a common picture- 
puzzle asks, “Where is the cap- 
tain?” 

Here is an example in point. 
I happened to serve as staff-officer 
under two Generals in two separate 
campaigns, my duty to direct the 
daily march under the Generals’ 
orders. 

The first published the evening 
before carefully detailed orders 
about the next day’s march, and 
himself rode alongside the column, 
giving continual directions to men 
and officers ; first the infantry were 
stepping out too freely, now the 
cavalry were too far on the flank, 
or the guns were crowding on the 
infantry, while I rode about acting 
as a mounted mouthpiece. 

The second called me to his tent 
the night before, pointed out on 
the map the road to be followed, 
where difficult places might be ex- 
pected, where the next camp was 
to be pitched, when he wanted 
the troops to arrive, and where he 
was to be found throughout the 
day ; the details of the march he 
left to me. As the ‘ Drill-Book’ 
says, I was “allowed great inde- 
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pendence,” and I did my best. 
The officers liked to have an officer 
they could ride up to and ask for 
this or that to be changed, the 
men were more at their ease when 
a General was not above the hori- 
zon, and we got through the day 
quite. comfortably. 

When in my turn I became a 
colonel I called my captains to- 
gether and we had a talk. Every 
captain was to be “boss” in his 
own company: he must conform 
to the Queen’s Regulations and 
the Standing Orders of the regi- 
ment, but in all matters of interior 
economy he might consider himself 
as paramount ; he would personally 
recommend men for any post or 
promotion, his recommendation for 
or against a prisoner would have 
my careful attention, and no inter- 
ference by the adjutant or ser- 
geant-major would be tolerated. 
As the Queen’s Regulations lay 
down, “every officer and non-com- 
missioned officer will then have a 
personal interest in the discipline 
and efficiency of the unit intrusted 
to his charge.” If the colonel 
passes on this amount of inde- 
pendence to his captains, they will 
learn how to use it. 

What is required is not soft- 
hearted philanthropy ; the object 
is to get as much out of the men 
as possible, and the more contented 
they are with their lot the greater 
will be the product. We will ex- 
amine a few of the causes of a 
soldier’s discontent, and endeavour 
to show how much power lies with 
his captain towards their remedy. 

Let him begin by treating his 
men as he would himself be treat- 
ed, to consider that what may ap- 
pear trifles to him are serious 
matters to them, to learn to 
bring himself down to the level 
of the man he wishes to elevate. 

First among these trifles in the 
soldier’s mind are his accounts. 
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Each soldier has a page in the 
company ledger allotted to him; 
on one side are the items to his 
credit — pay, good-conduct pay, 
shooting pay, &c.; on the other 
his expenses—cost of living, wash- 
ing, subscriptions, fines, &c. ; the 
columns are balanced at the end 
of every month, and signed by 
himself or by his captain accord- 
ing as to whether the account is 
in debt or credit. This “signing” 
is the invariable wind-up of the 
soldier’s month, and is a matter 
of ceremonial in the barrack-room. 
The captain and his subalterns are 
seated in front with the ledger, 
pay-sheet, and a pile of small 
change to pay off the credits; the 
men are grouped round; on one 
side is the colour-sergeant, a pile 
of “small-books” on the other; 
each man in alphabetical order 
comes up to the table, the captain 
reads out his accounts, asks him 
if he is satisfied, the colour-sergeant 
hands him the pen, the man takes 
it, removes the inevitable hair 
from the nib, wipes it on his 
trousers, dips it solemnly in the 
ink- pot, turns the ledger at an 
inconvenient angle, lowers his 
body till it forms several right 
angles with the enemy, and affixes 
his signature with a sigh of relief. 
There will be some half-a-dozen 
who are not satisfied: they don’t 
understand accounts, there is a 
halfpenny wrong, and with evident 
confusion they blurt out their ob- 
jection to sign; the captain sees 
the rest of the men waiting their 
turn, time is precious, the room is 
stuffy, it’s only a matter of a half- 
penny, so he says, “ Oh, Stiggins, 
it’s all right, you just sign and I’ll 
see about it.” So the man signs, 
salutes, and falls back. Some 
time afterwards the captain will 
ask the colour-sergeant about it, 
and will tell him to settle it, 
Probably the man is wrong, for 
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soldiers’ accounts are carefully 
kept, but he would rather the cap- 
tain had told him so, and he re- 
mains unconvinced — that half- 
penny will be a standing grievance. 
Put the officer in the man’s place ; 
he finds an error, as he thinks, of a 
sovereign in his account at Cox’s, 
would he like Cox to write back 
to him, “Oh, all right, you just 
acknowledge your account is cor- 
rect and a clerk will see into 
it?” 

A continual source of irritation 
is the charge for “barrack dam- 
ages”—to make good public pro- 
perty, broken windows, smashed 
crockery, &c.— assessed by the 
quartermaster and charged against 
each company en bloc at the end 
of the month. This amount is 
usually divided equally amongst 
the men of the company ; it only 
comes to a few pence per head, 
and saves captains and pay-ser- 
geants trouble. But Private Jones 
has scruples about paying his share 
of a window-pane which Private 
Smith smashed when he chucked 
his boot at Private Robinson and 
missed him ; a grievance is estab- 
lished and contentment suffers. 

Whilst I was in command of a 
regiment, ‘‘ barrack damages” grew 
up in a very flourishing manner ; 
the amount paid by each man was 
considerable, and provoked much 
complaint. Then it was discov- 
ered that there was a regular 
market for the men’s blankets 
at night across the barrack wall, 
and that the women of the regi- 
ment preferred to cover them- 
selves up by day with blankets, 
converted into petticoats, rather 
than by night when converted 
into bedclothes. The remedy was 
simple; but the uniform charge 
per head was an old regimental 
custom and died hard. The cap- 
tains took care that every man 
who was served out with a blan- 
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ket on the lst of the month 
could produce it on the 31st; if 
he failed to do so he had to pay 
for the missing article. The same 
course was followed about the 
broken windows, and their number 
fell at once to zero; fewer boots 
were thrown, or else the men’s 
accuracy of aim with that class of 
projectile increased. 

Another grievance is the charge 
which appears in each man’s 
monthly account for “ marking,” 
one penny for each article of his 
kit when he purchases them, and 
something monthly besides; the 
pennies are charged by the quar- 
termaster whom he very often 
mistrusts, and go into that official’s 
pocket. The man has to purchase 
these socks, towels, shirts, and 
holdalls ; the price is fixed by Gov- 
ernment, and is very moderate : he 
is in the position of the ordinary 
householder who pays his rent but 
objects to the rates which don’t go 
to his landlord but to the local 
board. Now these pennies mount 
up, and the man is intelligent 
enough to know it. Captains 
don’t get behind the scenes in the 
regimental offices ; they are content 
to follow a custom and to stir up 
as little mud as they can. But 
the truth comes out sometimes. 

The quartermaster of the regi- 
ment when I was a captain in it 
had a difference with his sergeant 
about the share of the “marking 
money ” which the latter had got, 
and the case was at last referred 
to the colonel for his decision ; 
when the quartermaster compro- 
mised matters by handing over £9 
as the sergeant’s share, I forget 
for how long a period, but it was 
not along one. Now, if a subor- 
dinate got £9, how much did the 
superior get ? 

The soldier looks upon his regi- 
ment as his home, and the more 
homelike we make the regiment 
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the better he will like it. We all 
know that best parlour kept for 
company, with its six chairs along 
the wall, the sofa across one end, 
the round table in the middle, and 
the four unreadable books at acute 
angles with its circumference: the 
family don’t live in it,—their home 
is in the kitchen with its cheery 
fire, its comfortable arm-chair with 
the stuffing showing, the big table 
not arranged as a rectangle to 
the yellow- washed walls, and its 
general aspect of being lived in. 
Now, the barrack-room has much 
of the best parlour about it; it 
has been put straight for company, 
and is never permitted to be any- 
thing but proper. The scrupulous 
cleanliness of it is necessary but 
irritating : the squarely folded bed- 
ding, the rigid “ dressing into line ” 
of the cots, the absence of such 
fragments of life as a razor ora 
looking-glass, the windows opened 
to the same level, the coal-box 
burnished like a looking-glass, and 
the coal inside on its very best be- 
haviour, the cups and plates piled 
up with mathematical precision, are 
exasperating to men who have to 
live amongst them. There is noth- 
ing so pleasant to a captain asa 
well-kept barrack-room: he will 
poke after non-regulation dust in 
the corners, he will dress up the 
bedsteads till they look like a fig- 
ure in Euclid ; even the flies on the 
window are contrary to regulation, 
and if one buzzes the men will hold 
their breath at its indiscretion ; the 
non-commissioned officer in charge 
will feel the reflection of his cap- 
tain’s pleasure, the colonel will be 
pleased, and the General will make 
a note of it in his annual report ; 
but then these men pass just five 
minutes in a place where Tommy 
spends his life. 

Cleanliness and regularity if 
not kept up strictly will soon 
degenerate into dirt and confu- 
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sion ; but it is possible to modify 
matters and bring in a glimpse 
of home even here. 

Our soldier is fond of the carte- 
de- visite class of photographs, 
he is partial to gaudy - coloured 
prints, the chromo - lithographs 
supplied in Ohristmas numbers, 
and these will sometimes appear 
on the wall above his cot; he is 
not sure that he is doing right 
when he sticks them up, but the 
wall is very white, the pictures 
are such a relief, he does not like 
to keep that carte-de-visite, which 
has faded yellow, of the stern- 
faced young woman in a crinoline 
and curls, in his squad-bag, she 
would not like it either, so he 
tacks her up with the battle of 
Abou Klea and a siren from 
‘Tit-Bits’; to be met as often as 
not with an order to take them 
down. Now an officer can’t go 
wrong when he studies human 
nature and is content to guide it 
into useful channels, and this trait 
in our soldiers’ characters is so 
easily cultivated and will give so 
much recompence. 

In my regiment men were en- 
couraged to ornament their bar- 
rack-rooms, not only over each 
cot but so as to make the whole 
room more in taste; the company 
which was considered to have 
succeeded best, the room in the 
barracks which was decorated with 
the greatest taste, and the name 
of the non-commissioned officer in 
charge of it, appearing in regimen- 
tal orders at the end of the month. 
The plansucceeded ; Tommy showed 
a great deal of artistic taste under 
pressure of the rivalry that sprang 
up, and the officers had the pleas- 
ure of being much complimented 
by the General at the altered 
appearance of the rooms. 

The taste displayed by soldiers 
is seen in the decorations which 
they put up for Christmas. It is a 
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pretty sight to visit the barrack- 
rooms when the Christmas dinner 
is smoking on the tables, and to 
see how the bare walls are trans- 
formed into bowers of greenery, 
bits of colour peeping out in home- 
made flags, and mottoes in honour 
of the captain or the colour- 
sergeant in ambitious places: were 
it not for the penalty of drinking 
those eight glasses of rich brown 
sherry, the compliment insisted 
on by every company, a colonel 
could wish that Christmas Day 
in barracks came many times a- 
year. 

The more attractive the bar- 
racks are, the less inducements 
offer for the men to stray about 
the town at night. If they can 
be induced to take their amuse- 
ment in the canteen inside the 
walls instead of in the public- 
house outside, much crime will be 
prevented. In these local houses 
the publican caters for human 
nature: he knows that men don’t 
come to his house for drink alone— 
they want company and they want 
amusement, and he provides it ; the 
company a certain class of civilians 
not too reputable, the entertain- 
ment “sing-songs,” when a local 
warbler trolls out interminable 
ditties of questionable taste and 
worse execution; but it is some- 
thing to listen to, and there is a 
chorus he can joinin. Tommy will 
often start a song on his own 
account which is much relished by 
his comrades, and the evening 
passes merrily enough. Now it is 
quite easy to introduce entertain- 
ments into barracks: there is the 
canteen, a large room well lighted 
and well warmed, where the men 
can sit round and drink their 
beer, and which can be made as 
cosy as the publican’s parlour ; 
and there are strolling players who 
visit barrack towns, and for a 
small consideration will give their 
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services ; many canteens are pro- 
vided with a stage, when the matter 
is easier still. 

At Aldershot entertainments in 
the canteens are common: ballet- 
girls of a certain age, with much 
tinsel on their skirts, dance horn- 
pipes and smile frigidly; comic 
men with serious faces give the 
latest music-hall song; conjurors, 
thought - readers, animal - magne- 
tists, clairvoyants,—I have seen 
them all in my own canteen, and 
have watched with pleasure the 
room crowded with my soldiers, to 
be followed by a “guard report,” 
furnished blank, the next morn- 
ing. 
A great deal is said about the 
low pay we give our soldiers—that 
if we want to attract a better class 
of men the pay must be increased. 
But the soldier is fed, clothed, and 
housed, and after the bill has been 
paid he starts with about sixpence 
in his pocket to spend as he likes 
after a day of not excessive work. 
An increase of pay means an in- 
crease in the sixpence, and an in- 
crease in his drinking abilities, 
Do not cry out that I mean to 
run down the soldier: he does what 
other men do—as I do, as you do, 
so does the soldier. Work over I 
turn into my club, I can talk to 
my friends round the billiard-table 
over a glass of whisky ; he turns 
into his club, the public, and talks 
to his friends round the bagatelle- 
table over a pot of beer. I am 
subject to no temptation to exceed ; 
he is exposed to a great deal, and 
he does exceed. 

The most wretched time in my 
life was during the Zulu campaign 
(taken from the comfortable side 
of life); it was a teetotal war, 
and I quenched my thirst with 
weak tea, but my spirit craved for 
companion spirits; and did not 
those smaller and weaker units 
crave as I did? But it was a 
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time when crime. amongst the 
soldiers was absent. 

I met the regiment on its way out 
of the battle of Ulundi: the men 
were hot, weary, and covered with 
dust ; a company passed led by a 
captain—he was of stout habit and 
was suffering ; he was, moreover, an 
especial friend, so I pulled out the 
flask of whisky I had carried in 
case of emergencies and gave him 
a drink: the poor fellow’s eyes 
glistened as he pressed it to his 
lips, and he handed it back with 
a great sigh of satisfaction, ‘‘ Oh, 
Jack, you have saved my life!” 
There were nine hundred men in 
the regiment,—which of them did 
not feel as that man felt ? 

But if drink is at the bottom of 
nine- tenths of the crime in the 
army we must not blame the sol- 
dier: if I meet a friend, I take 
him into the mess and ask him 
what he will have, and he has it ; 
why should the soldier not follow 
the example set by his officer? 
We shall not make matters better 
by increasing his sixpence. 

So if we wish efficient soldiers 
we must study them as human 
beings : the day is past when they 
were only machines sewn up in 
red cloth that moved their legs 
alternately, “won! tow !—won! 
tow!” to the accompaniment of 
the regimental band. 

But if it is necessary to study 
the character of the private we 
must be doubly careful to study 
that of the officer. 

Every one who reads knows how 
campaigns have been decided by 
the character of the General who 
conducted them ; every officer can 
tell you how the character of the 
colonel is reflected down every 
rank ; and every soldier can bear 
witness to the influence that the 
character of the captain has within 
his company. 

When my regiment was on the 
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march to take part in the Zulu war 
an example cropped up. 

Roads in Natal are only tracks 
across the veldt, bridges are few, 
streams are many—we met them 
regularly across the road, shallow 
spruits just over the men’s boots 
with a row of stepping - stones 
over which single pedestrians 
could jump dry-shod. The men 
were fresh from Aldershot, all 

oung soldiers, just landed from 

shipboard, full of life and spirits: 
this march through a queer country 
was novel, they did not realise the 
hard work in front. When the 
first of these spruits was met the 
leading company made for the 
stepping - stones, and the sections 
of fours at once dissolved into a 
laughing, hopping mob. But the 
stones were small and slippery, 
there was not a man got across 
with dry feet. The second com- 
pany did the same. When the 
third company reached the stream 
the captain passed the word to the 
supernumeraries to keep the ranks 
closed up, and placing himself at 
the head marched through the 
spruit followed by his company 
as steady as a rock, and the re- 
maining companies did the same. 
“Well done, ‘ Letter H’!” was the 
reward the company heard all 
round, and from that day ‘“‘ Letter 
H” held up its head. 

More than a year after this event 
I happened to be in command 
of the infantry sent to reoccupy 
Potchefstrom from the Boers. 
Presently the track came to a 
stream perhaps twenty yards wide 
and nearly up to the men’s knees. 
The banks were soft and grassy, 
so I ordered the men to take off 
their boots and trousers and walk 
over bare-legged. When they fell 
in it turned out that “Letter H ” 
company was in front, and the col- 
our-sergeant remembering the day 
when the company earned so much 
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praise put himself at the head and 
led the men across ; but he forgot 
to take off his boots, the effect 
was marred, and he got into much 
trouble for disobedience. 

Nothing calls home-life into 
barracks more than such games as 
cricket, football, running, &c.; the 
regimental sports are looked for- 
ward to from one year’s end to 
another ; it is a time when discip- 
line is relaxed, when the private, 
if he is good enough, becomes a 
hero; when Tommy can appear in 
all the glories of a cheap “ blazer,” 
scanty drawers, and a comic head- 
covering, while his officers have 
the opportunity of being beaten 
by him, or better still, of beating 
him in turn. There is no game 
like cricket to tighten up home 
ties between men and oflicers; 
matches between companies are 
eagerly watched and applauded, 
the regimental match is made the 
occasion of a general holiday, and 
if another regiment sends a chal- 
lenge, the result is a matter of the 
deepest anxiety. 

Many years ago, when on the 
march through India, the regiment 
arrived at a station where the 
19th Regiment was quartered. It 
was the eve of their annual sports, 
and a challenge was sent to our 
camp to compete. Now, our regi- 
ment thought a great deal of itself 
in sporting matters, and the chal- 
lenge was accepted with delight ; 
every event open was entered for, 
bets were freely made, great were 
the boasts on either side in the 
canteen, and our men went back 
to their tents at tattoo supremely 
satisfied. But matters turned out 
otherwise for them: the 19th men 
beat us all along the line ; I think 
we threw the cricket-ball a yard 
or two farther than they did, but 
it was a solitary victory, and our 
men dropped their money and 
went back to their camp without 
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asmile. Yet the day was remem- 
bered for many years ; the victori- 
ous regiment was always spoken 
of as “the old 19th, ah! they’s 
the lads that know how to do it ;” 
not a trace of bitterness remained. 

The love of manly sports so 
engrained in our English nature 
should be carefully fostered. In 
my own regiment every good 
cricketer was let off all but neces- 
sary duties ; leave from parade was 
invariably given to men playing in 
a match ; if the match was between 
two companies all the men in them 
got off afternoon drill. 

If an officer can take a leading 
part in these games the effect is 
marvellous, and his influence over 
his company will grow enormously. 
It is a pity that a test for pro- 
ficiency in athletics cannot be 
introduced into the system of ex- 
aminations for entrance into the 
army. 

Once more I will quote Lord 
Wolseley :— 


“The officer should take a lively 
interest in their amusements, encour- 
aging them in the practice of all 
manly sports. In fine, he should 
sympathise with their likes and dis- 
likes, their pleasures and annoyances, 
being ready at all times to listen at- 
tentively to their grievances, be they 
supposed or real, until at last they 
regard him as one of themselves, a 
companion and a friend. For and 
with such a man they will brave any 
danger or endure any amount of 
privation.” 


Moral tactics again of the highest ! 

Thirty years ago a subaltern was 
expected to know every man in his 
company by name after he had 
served six months with it. We 
all know how invaluable it is to 
speak to another by name. ‘Step 
shorter, Atkins!” ‘Lower your 
butt, Jones!” ‘March on that 
bush, Robinson!” appeal to the 
men directly ; “Step shorter, No. 
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four from the left!” ‘ Lower your 
butt, there!” ‘March on that 
bush, you in the centre!” appeal 
to none in particular, and half- 
a-dozen heads will be turned round 
to see whom the officer means. 
It is irritating in civil life to be 
spoken of as Mr Thingummy or 
Mr What’s-your-name, and sol- 
diers have the same feelings as 
civilians. 

The subaltern of to-day is ex- 
pected to know as much as the 
subaltern did thirty years ago. 
The Queen’s Regulations say— 


“Subaltern officers on joining are 
to provide themselves with a nominal 
roll of their charge (half the company), 
and are as soon as possible to make 
themselves acquainted with the dis- 
position, character, age, and service 
of each of their men.” 


But thirty years ago men and 
officers on joining the regiment 
were posted to a company and 
seldom left it. Every one was 
proud of his own company: to be 
in the Grenadier or the Light Com- 
pany was an eagerly coveted dis- 
tinction. Since then, short service, 
linked battalions, the home bat- 
talion the recruiting depot for the 
fareign one, endless classes held at 
distant stations, abolition of flank 
companies, periods of five years’ 
absence on the staff or with the 
auxiliary forces, have rendered the 
task beyond a subaltern’s powers. 
Such are a few of the items out 
of which a system of moral tactics 
can be built. The points touched 
upon are those only which space 
allows me to mention: they are 
types of very many and various 
conditions found in a soldier’s daily 
life which might be amended ; many 
of them recognised by authority, 
many put into practice, many still 
allowed to run their course, —trifles 
all: but were not those brilliant 
armies which fought at Blenheim, 
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at Waterloo, at the Alma built 
up of trifles, human trifles such as 
we are ? 

It is the individual unit we 
want to mould ; weld two of them 
together and our strength is 
doubled, take ten and it is tenfold 
stronger, a hundred, then a thou- 
sand, and from the small white 
scrap of flesh that glows and 
quivers inside the red coat grows 
out an army ; and the destinies of 
our nation are safe. 

We have looked at these matters 
from the men’s point of view ; the 
pictures are of the barrack-room, 
the impulses we wish to guide be- 
long to soldiers, private soldiers, 
but they belong to you and to me 
alike. 

I have spoken of the influence 
of the company officer ; here is a 
final picture. General Harrison, 
who commands the troops in the 
Western District, told the story 
to his men. There was one man 
in his regiment notorious for bis 
bad character; no amount of im- 
prisonment seemed to have any 
influence over him; he was as 
well known in the orderly - room 
as the sergeant-major; and his 
courts - martial took an hour to 
read on parade. At last he was 
sentenced to be flogged and dis- 
missed the service with ignominy, 
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and the sentence was duly car- 
ried out. All through the horrid 
ceremony the prisoner had not 
uttered a word of fear, of bitter- 
ness, or complaint. As he was 
drummed out of the barrack-gate 
in the ignominious fashion of 
those days, an officer said to him, 
“If while in the service you had 
behaved half as well as you have 
done while undergoing your pun- 
ishment, you would have made a 
good soldier,” to which the man 
respectfully answered, “I would, 
sir, if you had been my captain.” 
And added the General to his 
audience, “ Surely there must have 
been some want of system and of 
care in carrying out the mental 
training in that man’s company.” 

If we want to catch our men, 
and to keep them when caught, 
officers of all ranks must look in- 
side the coats and singlets and 
learn what those earnest heart- 
beats say; they must take off 
the well-worn cap and ask them- 
selves what the poor, dull brain is 
thinking of. If they don’t get an 
answer, ask their own hearts, their 
own brains, what they are beating 
for and thinking of, and the an- 
swer will be that which they want 
to get from underneath the brick- 
red coat and greasy cap. 

W. E. Monracue. 
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WHEN an archbishop executes a 
concerto on the violin, a queen 
makes an apple-dumpling, or an 
astronomer takes part in a steeple- 
chase, these various achievements 
are apt to be somewhat leniently 
judged by an indulgent public, and 
their deficiencies condoned in virtue 
of a species of reflected glory drawn 
from the remembrance of the per- 
formers’ achievements in their own 
legitimate spheres. Thus, instead 
of condemning the apple-dumpling 
as tough and indigestible, we only 
feel surprise that hands so august, 
accustomed to wield the sceptre, 
should be capable of rivalling the 
performances of the rawest kitchen- 
maid; it is considered marvellous 
that the eminent star-gazer should 
only have been ejected from the 
saddle at his third fence; whilst 
even if his Grace plays slightly out 
of tune, this impression is quickly 
effaced in admiring recollection of 
his eloquence in the pulpit. 

In like manner, when an artist of 
European reputation exchanges the 
brush for the pen, and appears be- 
fore the world in the character of a 
novelist, he has us at an undoubted 
disadvantage, and we feel that it 
would be ungenerous to make use 
of our customary weapons towards 
him. The professional novelist is, 
of course, fair game for the review- 
er’s shafts—no judgment can be 
too sweeping, no sarcasm too biting, 
for the wretched individual who 
has failed to attain the very highest 
standard of artistic perfection in his 
self-chosen craft. Every shortcom- 
ing of form or style must be ruth- 
lessly laid bare by the sternly 
impartial critic’s dissecting - knife ; 


each tiny discrepancy in character 
or construction dragged forth to 
light, and pointed at with the finger 
of pitiless scorn; and should the 
unfortunate man have so far for- 
gotten himself as to misquote a line 
of poetry or misplace a historical 
allusion, it will be a happy day in- 
deed for the critic who, from this 
joyful circumstance, will be able 
to evolve whole pages of dazzling 
squibs. 

All hope of such exhilarating 
pastimes are from the outset denied 
to us when dealing with the work 
of a painter-author, and it is with 
a feeling of distinct diffidence, 
amounting almost to embarrass- 
ment, that we prepare to approach 
a novel by the well-known battle- 
painter Wereschagin, which, under 
the title of ‘Der Kriegs Korrespon- 
dent’ (The War Correspondent),! 
has been published simultaneously 
in Russian and in German. Of 
those two concurrent renderings of 
the same book, the German version 
alone can lay claim to being an ex- 
act and faithful reproduction of the 
writer's work, inasmuch as it has 
been directly translated from the 
original MS., which had _ subse- 
quently to be considerably muti- 
lated and curtailed in order to 
satisfy the requirements of the im- 
perious Russian censure. 

Measured by the usual standard 
of fiction, this story undoubtedly 
falls short of what we are accus- 
tomed to look for in a good novel. 
The plot is meagre, the action con- 
fused and spasmodic, the characters 
mere pencil outlines in which every- 
thing is left to the reader’s imagina- 
tion, while the psychological analy- 
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sis is nowhere remarkable for either 
shrewdness or depth; yet despite 
these shortcomings, or, perhaps, 
also partly because of them, the 
book is better worth reading than 
many merely well-written stories, 
It is in description of a certain 
realistic kind that Wereschagin 
excels, and his book is like an 
artist’s portfolio into which, with- 
out much attempt at order or 
method, have been stuffed a number 
of sketches and studies, many of 
them rough and unfinished, it is 
true, but all bearing the stamp of 
actuality, and helping us to realise 
with extraordinary vividness the 
prosaic horrors of war. A more 
finished literary artist would have 
turned a quarter of the material 
here squandered to infinitely better 
account ; but this very profusion is 
the book’s greatest attraction, as it 
helps us to understand and ap- 
preciate the circumstances under 
which the painter’s sketches of the 
Russo-Turkish war were conceived 
and executed. Looked at without 
any such knowledge of the author's 
artistic calling, the book is an un- 
doubted failure; but viewed as an 
explanatory index to those pictures 
which have been so widely ex- 
hibited and admired, it becomes 
invaluable. 

The skeleton of the story is 
simple enough. Wolodja (Wladi- 
mir) Polowzew, eldest son of a 
small country nobleman, leaves his 
home to join the army at the be- 
ginning of the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1876-77. Since childhood he 
has been attached to Natascha, 
niece of a neighbour and old friend 
of his parents, and both families 
look forward to their union as a 
matter of course. Wolodja is 
honest, simple-minded, and common- 
place, with a dash of coxcombry 
acquired in the capital; but Nata- 
scha is troubled by higher aspira- 
tions, and vaguely dreams of a mis- 
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sion to fulfil. These ideas have been 
sown in her mind by Sergius Wer- 
chowzew, a young Russian author of 
repute, who, when war is declared, 
is attached to the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief in the dual character 
of a sort of voluntary aide-de-camp 
combined with that of war corre- 
spondent to one of the principal 
Russian newspapers. After Wo- 
lodja’s departure Natascha begins 
to fret and pine with anxiety, and 
easily persuades her good-natured 
aunt Nadeschda Ivanowna to ac- 
company her to the scene of action, 
where as volunteer Sisters of Charity 
they procure admittance to one of 
the military hospitals. Comforted 
by the knowledge that if anything 
should happen to Wolodja, she will 
be there close at hand to watch 
over him, Natascha throws herself 
heart and soul into her duties as 
sick-nurse, and is soon idolised by 
patients and doctors. The descrip- 
tions of hospital life are given with 
a profusion of superfluous detail, 
and largely interlarded with in- 
cidents tragic or the reverse, all 
bearing the unmistakable stamp of 
veracity, but having nothing to do 
with the thread of the narrative, as 
for instance the following :— 


“Another time Natascha was 
obliged to act the part of peacemaker 
between two friends who had fallen 
out—about pins. Verily about pins! 
Nadeschda Ivanowna had fastened 
the bandage on the hand of one of 
them with half-a-dozen pins. Sub- 
sequently, however, she withdrew a 
couple of these same pins in order to 
use them for the swathing on his 
comrade’s foot. 

“Great heavens, into what a fury 
did the first man fly! ‘You have 
cheated me of these! You have 
enriched yourself at the cost of others! 
Why did you not take all the pins at 
once since you were at it? Your foot 
is of course so much more precious 
than my hand!’ 

“Tn itself this quarrel would not 
have been of much importance, had 
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not the friends been wont to exchange 
help and make themselves useful to 
each other. But the handless man 
was in the habit of assisting the leg- 
less one when he limped along the 
walk, and the legless one in return 
twisted cigarettes for his handless 
friend. 

‘Since the quarrel these reciprocal 
civilities ceased, and the two — 
both became melancholy. Thanks to 
Natascha’s efforts, a reconciliation 
was effected, and they resumed their 
offices of mutual utility. 

““* What funny children they are, 
aunty, to be sure; one cannot even be 
angry with them,’ said Natascha in 
the evening at tea-time. 

“¢Thank God, my little heart, that 
they are so naif. Whatever should 
we do with them if they were not 
such children?’ returned Nadeschda 
Ivanowna, scarcely comprehending 
that she had uttered a great truth.” 


Werchowzew is wounded in one 
of the first engagements, and 
Wolodja, seeking for his friend 
amidst the labyrinth of military 
hospitals, has occasion to observe 
at close quarters the result of those 
brilliant skirmishes to which he had 
looked forward with such boyish 
enthusiasm :— 


“Some large tents now came into 
sight, in front of which groups of 
people were assembled. The Sisters of 
Charity were carrying basins of warm 
water to and fro, or removing blood- 
clotted masses of charpie and cotton- 
wool. From time to time the doctors 
came out of the tents into the fresh 
air, which they greedily inhaled like 
stranded pikes. They smoked their 
cigars while gazing out at the bright 
sunny day and the blue sky. They 
were smoking with a double purpose, 
for enjoyment as well as from hygi- 
enic considerations, and then they 
went back into the tents in order to 

ive orders, to bind up, and operate. 

hey had all taken off their coats and 
rolled up their shirt-sleeves to the 
elbow. Their leather aprons were 
reddened with blood. Faces and 
hands were likewise blood-besmeared. 
How and where should they have been 
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able to wash themselves, when they 
had scarcely time to smoke ! 

“They wereevidently dead tired, and 
heartily glad to meet a healthy man 
by way of a change. When Wolodja 
gave over his horse to the Cossack, and 
approached a young doctor in order to 
dicin information as to the object of 
his mission, he found the latter very 
ready to enter into conversation, in- 
forming him pleasantly that they had 
just finished bandaging up the eighth 
thousand, whilst he seized the oppor- 
tunity of complaining of the difficulties 
which they had to encounter, and of 
the wholly inadequate supply of 
hands and material. ‘ Weare waiting 
impatiently for chloroform. Just lis- 
ten to the wailing !’ 

“ And verily from one of the tents 
there pierced heartrending cries of 
‘Your worship! Your worship!’ 
succeeded by the calm, fatherly, re- 
pune answer, ‘ Wait a bit, little 

rother! Wait a bit! How im- 
patient you are. Your turn to dance 
will come presently. Wait a little !’ 


“The doctor conducted the young 
officer into the tent through the groups 
of standing, sitting, and recumbent 
soldiers at the entrance. 

“Tn howmany different fashionshad 
the men here hee wounded! The 
blood-smeared faces with shattered 
jaws looked specially horrible. Those 
who had not yet been bandaged up 
were mostly wrapped in linen swath- 
ings soaked through with fresh or 
congealed blood. Whenever one of 
these creatures attempted to speak he 
could only bring out a faint monoton- 
ous whisper, spattering blood pro- 
fusely on all sides. . . . 

“*We have only got serious cases 
here, said the doctor, in a whisper. 
‘The slighter wounds we leave out- 
side, as there is not room for so 
many.’ 

“¢ What is that here?’ shouted out 
the doctor to the assistant-surgeon, 
mage with his foot to a soldier 

ing stretched out in the middle of 
the tent. ‘Away with it!’ 

“The corpse was carried out. 

“* Well, and how are you to-day?’ 
the doctor now asked of a short, fever- 
flushed infantry soldier. 

“* Better, your worship ; much bet- 
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ter. So God chooses I shall now get 
well,’ returned the man, gazing up 
hopefully at the doctor. 

“‘He will not outlive the night,’ 
said the doctor to Wolodja in French. 

“¢ And you, how goes it ?’ 

“<¢ Much better, your worship ; only 
just here I still feel something. But 
with God’s help that will also pass 
away. My humble thanks, your wor- 
ship.’ 

“¢ Mortification has already set in : 
in a few hours he will be dead.’ 

“Like grey shadows the Sisters of 
Charity were gliding to and fro. 
They glanced at the officer with grave 
anxious eyes as they passed by him, 
evidently worn out and exhausted 
by last night’s labours. 

“ Wolodja, who had never seen such 
a mass of wounded men before, could 
not help acknowledging that all his 

reconceived notions of these things 
fad been absolutely incorrect. These 
people all died and generally comport- 
ed themselves in much more simple 
fashion than he had supposed. Hither- 
to he had always imagined that the 
wounded soldiers would be lying 
about in more or less picturesque, or 
at least interesting, attitudes. But 
here. . . . In leaving the tent he 
stumbled over a litter that had just 
been set down by the bearers. The 
doctor bent over an object that was 
still “ae to represent a living 
human being. Upon the dirty blood- 
clotted linen of the litter there lay 
a crushed-up form, or, more strictly 
speaking, a mass of livid flesh, covered 
over with an old burnt and tattered 
military cloak. The eyelids were 
slightly open, and one inflamed eye 
followed the movements of the doctor’s 
hand. He removed the cloak, pushed 
back the shirt from the breast, where 
some drops of blood were visible, and 
- - « quickly covered it all up again 
as ee found it. 

“*Nothing serious, apparently,’ 
thought the wounded man, fookin - 
cheerfully into the doctor’s face. The 
physician wiped his hand dry on the 
edge of the cloak, as he indifferently 
remarked to Wolodja that it was not 
worth while doing anything here, as 
the patient was on the point of death. 

“Tears rose up into W ladimir’s eyes. 
He was obliged to return to the open 
air,’ 
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The news that Werchowzew is 
wounded enables Natascha to see 
clear in her own heart, and she 
realises abruptly that she had loved 
him all along, and that Wolodja 
is no more to her than a dear 
brother. Accompanied by her sub- 
missive aunt, she now proceeds to 
the Lazareth at Bucharest, whither 
Werchowzew has been transported. 
His state is critical, but her skilful 
nursing brings him through the 
crisis, and then of course the in- 
evitable conclusion takes place, and 
they become engaged. Many au- 
thors would have terminated the 
story here, but Wereschagin has 
not yet by any means placed all 
the sketches contained in his port- 
folio, and so he compels his unfor- 
tunate hero, still weak and ex- 
hausted from the effects of his long 
illness, and with scarcely closed 
wounds, to leave the hospital and 
resume his military duties. While 
riding to rejoin the General’s 
staff, Werchowzew takes occasion 
to ponder over many things; to 
pass in review the years that lie 
behind him, and to speculate as to 
what the future will bring. Will 
he be happy with Natascha? he 
dimly wonders, and has he done 
wisely in renouncing his independ- 
ence in order to link his fate to 
that of another being, however 
lovable? He loves Natascha and 
she loves him, of that he is con- 
vinced ; but are their characters 
really suited to each other? and is 
not her love for him in itself a de- 
lusion, having its origin in a per- 
fectly erroneous conception of his 
personality? Perhaps she only 
loves him for the talents of which 
she, like others, believes him to be 
possessed. Do these talents really 
exist? He has been vaunted up to 
the skies as a brilliant writer and 
an original thinker ; but in moments 
of doubt and discouragement he 
often asks himself as to whether 
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this be true, and whether he does 
not rather owe his success in liter- 
ature to a whimsical fashion in his 
contemporaries rather than to actual 
merit of his own? Then follows 
a lengthy dissertation upon the art 
of writing, of which only these 
specimens deserve to be quoted, as 
affording a striking example of how 
curiously theory and practice may 
be at variance :— 


“He had long adhered to the prin- 
ciple of putting into his work all the 
material relating to the subject of 
which he was possessed, without sup- 
pressing unpleasant details whenever 
these happened to exist. This lite- 
rary conscientiousness drew down 
upon him the double reproach that 
he loved to grovel in the mire, and 
that his work suffered from a super- 
fluity of detail. This first objection 
he met by saying that the greater 
part of his work was intended to 
serve as material for future produc- 
tion. And with regard to the second 
point, he acknowledged that he had 
not yet acquired the great art of sacri- 
ficing details which, though possibly 
interesting in themselves, might yet 
be detrimental to the general effect. 
Such intuition only comes with years, 
by experience and long practice in 
production.” 


It is certainly strange that a 
writer who so well understands the 
rules of his craft should be so 
utterly incapable of turning them 
to practical account, as in the pres- 
ent instance. A moment’s reflec- 
tion ought surely to have convinced 
him that a long critical essay upon 
literary art is scarcely in place in 
the pages of a novel, even were it 
conceivable that a weak invalid, 
whose yet unhealed wounds scarcely 
permit him to sit straight in the 
saddle, should select this precise 
moment for indulging in such ab- 
stract reflection. 

Soon, however, Werchowzew’s 
thoughts are diverted into other 
channels, for now he is approaching 


the end of his journey. But half 
an hour more and he will have 
reached the headquarters of the 
Russian troops. He begins to 
speculate as to the reception he 
will meet with, whether he will 
find his horses in good condition, 
and if his orderly will not have 
consumed all his master’s. supply 
of tea and sugar under the assump- 
tion of his decease? If only the 
rogue has not tampered with the 
trunk containing all his literary 
notes !— 


“Now the old life was going to 
begin anew: the officers would come 
again to visit him-- from early morn- 
ing till late in the evening they would 
drink tea and lounge about on his 
bed. Incessantly he would hear the 

eneral’s voice calling on him, fol- 
owed immediately by his own voice 
saying, ‘Ivan, quick, my horse!’ 

“From afar he could now see the 
tent of the white general, alongside 
of which his own tent was placed. 
Who would now be living there? 
He lost patience, and rode foward 
at a trot. Without doubt he loved 
his Natascha sincerely, He had 
promised to think of her and to go 
out of the way of danger. But how 
strange! As he drew nearer to the 
spot where he had nearly lost his 
life, for the moment he forgot his 
wounds, his bride, and all future 
dangers.” 


Things, however, turn out very 
differently from what Werchowzew 
had anticipated, for scarcely has 
he resumed his old position on 
the General’s staff than he is again 
stricken down by a Turkish bullet. 
It was unwise of him after all.to 
have courted danger a second time, 
and he suddenly feels that he has 
had enough of warfare. He longs 
to be back again heside his bride, 
and to be able to resume his literary 
labours. Let him be brought to 
Natascha as quickly as possible ; she 
who has already once nursed him 
back to life will do so again this 
time. 




















So he thinks with tardy remorse ; 
but he has tempted fate once too 
often, and the wound he has re- 
ceived proves mortal. Wolodja, 
hastening to the side of his wound- 
ed friend and quondam rival, finds 
only a corpse, over which the 
broken-hearted Natascha is weep- 
ing. Inexpressibly shocked at the 
first moment, the shallow and light- 
hearted Wolodja soon however 
recovers his mental balance, and 
on finding that Natascha is more 
beautiful than ever, and that her 
mourning garments set her off to 
the fullest advantage, he presently 
reflects that there is no reason after 
all why their former tacit engage- 
ment should not be renewed. The 
little episode with Sergius Wer- 
chowzew will be quickly forgotten, 
and he smiles complacently as he 
pictures to himself the effect Nata- 
scha will produce when, dressed in 
black velvet, she makes her appear- 
ance in St Petersburg society. A 
black-sealed envelope, however, soon 
dispels these pleasing air-castles, and 
Wolodja learns that Natascha has 
fallen victim to typhus fever with- 
in a few weeks of her bridegroom’s 
death. She had acquired the germs 
of the disease while nursing in the 
hospital, while grief, fatigue, and 
anxiety had done the rest. 

This abrupt and, according to 
Western ideas, decidedly awkward 
conclusion is essentially Russian in 
character; but it is only in the hands 
of such finished writers as Turgenief 
or Tolstoi that such violent ex- 
pedients are permissible. Real life 
is undoubtedly full of such clumsy 
dénouements ; but it requires the 
eye of an accomplished artist to 
discern which of these may appro- 
priately be fixed upon canvas. In 
the present instance it is very ob- 
vious that, whereas all the male 
figures are portrayed from life, the 
heroine alone is a creation of the 
author’s fancy. She was solely in- 
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troduced in order to impart to an 
otherwise cool and realistic picture of 
warfare the indispensable flavouring 
of the tender passion required by fic- 
tion, and is handled throughout in 
a shiftless uncertain fashion, sorely 
reminding one of a Parisian bonnet 
in the grasp of an elephant. Hav- 
ing accomplished her purpose, the 
author is evidently burning to get 
rid of her with all possible speed ; 
and so, as typhus fever is one of 
the most expeditious modes of exit 
from the world, he gladly seizes on 
the welcome device. 

In reviewing this work we have 
not been able to do more than 
indicate in vaguest general lines 
the many vivid sketches with which 
it abounds, and many of these will 
haunt the reader’s imagination with 
a sense of actual reality long after 
he has closed the book. It will 
not be easy, for instance, to forget 
the gruesome picture unrolled be- 
fore Wolodja’s eyes as he rides 
over a snow-covered plain, where 
some five months previously an 
engagement had taken place. The 
bodies, stripped almost bare by 
those human vultures that always 
haunt a battle-field, had been left 
here to decay without attempt at 
burial, and the solitary rider now 
finds himself surrounded on all 
sides by grinning skulls and 
bleached skeletons, which wind 
and weather have distorted into 
weird and threatening attitudes. 
As Wereschagin has elsewhere re- 
lated, this scene in all its horrors 
is depicted from life, he himself 
having repaired hither in order to 
search for the body of his own 
brother, which, however, he failed 
to identify from this wholesale col- 
lection of ghosts. A man who has 
had the opportunity of studying 
warfare at such close quarters, and 
with the double advantage of com- 
bining the two characters of actor 
and audience, cannot fail to produce 
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an interesting and noteworthy 
book ; but the distinguished Russian 
artist would, in our opinion, have 
been better advised had he given 
us the result of his impressions at 
first hand, instead of forcing them 
into a framework whose construc- 
tion he but imperfectly under- 
stands, 


The talent and industry ex- 
pended by Fritz Mauthner on his 
latest novel, bearing the laconic 
and aggressive title of ‘ Kraft’ 
(Strength), was worthy a better 
eause. The story is interesting and 
admirably written, containing some 
good character-painting and a high- 
ly sensational plot; but the premisses 
on which it is built up are rotten 
throughout, and no amount of in- 
genious sophistry can blind us into 
accepting his conclusions as a nat- 
ural or even possible solution of 
the situation. 

Major von Ossendorff, a dis- 
tinguished artillery officer, has had 
the misfortune to be maimed by an 
explosive grenade while engaged on 
some scientific experiments with a 
new sort of gunpowder. A non- 
commissioned officer and two com- 
mon soldiers had been killed along- 
side of him on the same occasion ; 
but a less merciful fate has con- 
demned him to go on living as a 
crippled and disfigured man :— 


“The Major had remained alive as 
a —— ; according to his own super- 
ficial estimation, about three-quarters 
of his body now remained to him. 
There was scarcely anything wanting 
but the left leg, a piece of the right 
one, the whole left arm, and some 
trifles from the head. Had he like- 
wise retained three-quarters of his 
soul? Hardly one-half.” 


Ossendorff bears his misfortune 
with a sort of fierce resignation, and 
only at rare moments his mental 


agony finds expression in bitter 
jokes at his own expense; but 
Marianne, his wife, is young and 
beautiful, and although sincerely 
anxious to fulfil her duty towards 
her helpless husband and indefatig- 
able as a nurse, she has not been 
able to shut her heart from another 
love. Robert van Tennis, a dis- 
tinguished young advocate, and the 
Major’s old friend, is her lover ; but 
their relations are purely platonic, 
and the only imprudence of which 
they have been guilty as yet are a 
few téte-dtéte walks and solitary 
drives whenever Marianne has been 
able to snatch a brief recreation 
hour. One of these drives leads to 
the catastrophe which forms the 
subject of the story. Tempted by 
an unusually warm afternoon in 
early spring, Robert and Marianne 
have driven out into the country 
near Berlin, and have committed the 
still greater imprudence of causing 
the carriage to be opened. Sud- 
denly, to Robert’s annoyance, he 
is saluted by an acquaintance 
walking along the road, an un- 
scrupulous adventurer, who will 
certainly endeavour to turn the 
incident to good account. He 
must be silenced at any price, and 
so, making some excuse to Marianne, 
who luckily had noticed nothing, 
Robert leaves her to return alone to 
Berlin, while he walks back towards 
the spot where his enemy had been 
standing :— 


“Van Tennis slowly retraced his 
steps, putting down his ivory-headed 
walking-cane firmly at every step as 
was his habit: he was endeavour- 
ing to form some resolution. But 
nothing would occur to him. Only 
this much he knew, that he must 
not shun that silent threat, but 
meet it boldly. The rest would 
follow as circumstances seemed to 
prescribe... . 

“As Van Tennis touched his hat 





1 Kraft. Roman von Fritz Mauthner. Leipzig: Heinrich Minden. 
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with an uncertain gesture, Herr von 
Zerpen called out to him— 

“¢Good evening, my dear barrister. 
Fine weather for a drive. I did not 
know that you were so intimate with 
the Ossendorffs. I suppose you had 
covered up the Major completely with 
his eternal black rug, for I did not 
catch sight of him.’ 

“The words were spoken so harm- 
lessly that Van Tennis at first scarcely 
knew how to answer them. And at 
that moment he would have been 
incapable of any reply. His senses 
had threatened to desert him with 
blinding rage at that moment when 
the scoundrel had pronounced the 
name of Ossendorff. Knock down 
the dog with a deadly blow. This 
shot through his brain, but not as a 
wish or resolution, still less as a con- 
scious thought, only that it required 
all his self-control in order not to 
perform the action. To raise the 
arm, and with the stick or the fist to 
batter in this rotten skull, kick aside 
the corpse, and then run to a doctor 
in order to cauterise the scar on his 
hand. The dog might possibly be 
mad. 

“Van Tennis drew a long breath, 
and then became aware that he had 
recovered his senses, and had not 
dealt the blow. Thank God we lived 
here in the heart of civilisation, where 
it was not feasible to finish off ob- 
noxious persons in this fashion ! 

“Herr von Zerpen was looking at 
him impudently, and still waiting for 
an answer.” 


So, instead of killing his enemy, 
Van Tennis strangles down his 
rage, and, rather to his own sur- 
prise, he presently finds himself 
walking up and down in apparently 
friendly conversation with this man 
whom he hates and despises, al- 
though ever and anon those wild 
delirious thoughts of murder and 
bloodshed will flit unbidden through 
his brain. He was perfectly con- 
scious of the full insanity of these 
ideas. Here, almost within the 
precincts of the capital, such things 
were not to be dreamt of. Else- 
where, in the heart of Africa, for 
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instance, if such a creature had 
crossed his path, how simple a 
matter would it have been to sup- 
ress him. In spirit he sees him- 
self at the head of a troop of black 
retainers, walking by the side of 
a litter, where reclines Marianne, 
playing with her long golden hair. 
The burning African sun shines 
down on a venomous insect cross- 
ing her path. He would simply 
have crushed it under foot, turned 
away in disgust, and thought no 
more about it. 

But here each single personality 
was sheltered behind high walls, 
which secured it against personal 
action. Civilisation and culture 
and law, and perhaps also com- 
passion, forced us to respect even 
venomous insects ; and then—mur- 
der had to be committed prudently, 
not before witnesses, and here at 
one end of the little copse where 
the conversation takes place there 
is standing an old blind beggar 
with a barrel-organ, whose monot- 
onous droning tones accompany 
each word they say to one another. 
Here, therefore, they walk up and 
down, a stretch of five minutes, 
turning each time at the one end 
when they reach the barrel-organist, 
and at the other end at a turn in 
the road marked by a large heap of 
wooden staves, stacked up for firing. 
Mechanically Van Tennis picks 
up one of these cudgels and weighs 
it tentatively in his hand, then 
throws it away again. 

After some useless word-fencing, 
the two men cautiously approach 
the real object of their present 
interview, and with scarcely veiled 
impertinence Herr von Zerpen pro- 
poses to Robert an ignominious bar- 
gain, by which each of them shall 
pledge himself to keep the other’s 
secret. He, Zerpen, has resolved 
to marry a certain rich widow 
whose legal affairs are in the hands 
of the solicitor, who, unfortunately, 
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knows some little things to Herr 
von Zerpen’s disadvantage ; but if 
Van Tennis will engage to keep 
silence as to these, and do nothing 
to hinder his projected marriage, so 
he, in return, will breathe no word 
about this pleasant little drive with 
another man’s wife. 


“Tt had now gradually grown dark, 
and unbroken quiet reigned around. 
Only a droning vibration seemed to 
rise up from the earth, now nearer, 
now farther off, like muffled thunder. 
Railway trains, perhaps. A crow flew 
up croaking from the nearest pine- 
top. Herr von Zerpen took off his 
hat, and passed a silk pocket-handker- 
chief across his bald yellow skull. 
He suddenly looked at least ten years 
older. 

*** Surely as thin as paper his skull,’ 
thought Van Tennis, idly. Just then 
they heard a slight noise. The barrel- 
organist had risen, and was taking up 
the organ on his back. 

“Herr von Zerpen seemed all at 
once to grow uneasy. The lurking 
impudence of his look only increased. 
Nervously he twisted his chimney- 
pot in the left hand, while the right 
one made an involuntary movement 
towards his pocket, as though he had 
hoped to find there a revolver. 

“*Tt is all one, my dear barrister ; 
anyhow it was a lucky chance for 
both of us that Frau Schade just 
happened to take you into her con- 
fidence. I will marry Frau Schade, 
and you will keep silence.’ 

“¢ And I will keep silence.’ 

“* Do you see the musician is going 
home? It is seven o'clock. ... Well, 
dearest friend, as far as we two are 
concerned I like to be distinct. I do 
not believe that the Major was with 

ou in the carriage. Therefore shake 
Seode We will both keep silence.’ 

“Van Tennis had picked up the 
cudgel again, and was holding it fast 
in his left hand. Slowly he stretched 
out the right one as he thought— 

“<Ts it possible? Will I really give 
him my hand? Am I really such a 
coward }’ 

“And then he thought nothing 
more. It only kept on still vibrating 
confusedly in his brain, ‘Knock him 
down! Blood! Caution! Murder! 


Marianne! Defend her! Knock him 
down! Nonsense!’ 

“ Herr von Zerpen was still holding 
out his right hand, smiling ironically, 
and saying, ‘Good friendship ! I am no 
hypocrite, and have some experience 
in the art of forcing a hand. If for 
the sake of a tender rendezvous with 
the fair Ossendorff——’ 

“Van Tennis had suddenly come 
to a conclusion. He would not give 
his hand, would not commit himself 
to anything, but would secure the 
rascal’s silence by means of threats. 
A civilised being is also free to 
threaten—of course not to murder. 
A dog jumps at his adversary’s throat, 
but barristers do not do so, These 
wild hallucinations were simply 
ridiculous. 

“But just then the last words met 
his ear. One movement up and down 
with his arm, and then, felled by a 
blow, Herr von Zerpen sank on to 
his knees. His eyes stared up terror- 
stricken. Once more up and then 
down again, and the heavy cudgel 
descended with fearful weight on the 
yellow cranium. Blood streamed down 
on to his face. 

“Van Tennis threw the cudgel 
back on to the wood-heap, and thought 
to himself, ‘Just like paper indeed.’ 
Then he smiled. 

“Suddenly he began to tremble 
from head to foot. He knelt down 
heavily to examine what he had done. 

“Herr von Zerpen lay there out- 
stretched, dead beyond question. 
His left hand still convulsively 
grasped the shining chimney-pot hat, 
as though he were saluting his 
murderer.” 


This catastrophe takes place in 
the third chapter of the book, and 
the other nineteen chapters are de- 
voted to the various investigations 
leading up to the trial of a work- 
man in whose possession the dead 
man’s watch has been found. The 
first shock of horror and agitation 
over, Van Tennis feels no remorse 
for what he has done. Herr von 
Zerpen’s death is a misfortune to 
no one, and a direct benefit to 
several persons, and he is perfectly 
satisfied that in suppressing this 
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superfluous existence he has only 
acted as his conscience compelled 
him to do for Marianne’s sake. 
Lest, however, some innocent man 
should come to be accused in his 
place, Van Tennis takes the pre- 
caution of writing down a full 
account of the circumstances under 
which the crime had been com- 
mitted. Should unforeseen events 
force him to take refuge in suicide, 
this written confession will pre- 
clude any disastrous consequences 
to others. 

In the meantime, Major von 
Ossendorff, having come to the con- 
clusion that life is no longer worth 
living, has deliberately blown him- 
self up in his laboratory, taking 
care that there should be no mis- 
take about it this time. Marianne 
would now be at liberty to marry 
the man she loves ; but when, meet- 
ing her again for the first time, 
six months after her bereavement, 
Robert attempts to claim her as his 
own, he finds unexpected resistance 
on her part. In a weak moment 
Marianne has sworn to her dead 
husband that she will never give 
their child a stepfather who is not 
of noble birth, and so, as Van 
Tennis had no illustrious pedigree 
to produce, her resolution would 
seem to be a decisive one. Robert, 
deeply hurt and offended, withdraws 
his suit, and a complete breach be- 
tween the lovers has taken place, 
when Marianne hears that the Polish 
workman accused of Von Zerpen’s 
murder is about to be tried, and 
that Robert, in his character of so- 
licitor, has volunteered to undertake 
the defence. Obeying an irresist- 
ible impulse, she goes to Berlin, in 
order to be present at the conclu- 
sion of the trial. Circumstantial 
evidence is strong against the Polish 
workman, and a sentence of death 
seems inevitable up to the moment 
when Robert makes his last speech, 
which, by abruptly reversing the 
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jury’s conviction, causes them to 
return a verdict of “not guilty.” 
Despair has given Robert an almost 
supernatural eloquence, for he is 
staking everything upon this one 
last card, having resolved that if it 
fails him he will blow out his 
brains. A little while ago the 
coachman of the drosky who had 
driven him with Marianne on the 
eventful afternoon has been called 
as witness, without, however, hav- 
ing been able to identify any of the 
parties concerned, although he dis- 
tinctly remembered the fact of the 
gentleman having left the car- 
riage in order to join an acquaint- 
ance who had recognised him from 
the road. Upon this circumstance 
Robert’s final defence of his client 
is built up, and it is the story of 
that drive which he now tells in 
court, demonstrating how it might 
well have come to pass that a per- 
fectly honourable man, goaded to 
desperation by the threats of a vil- 
lain, should in a passing moment of 
blind passion have committed the 
deed. This unknown gentleman 
in the carriage had possibly merely 
acted in self-defence ; he had per- 
haps a secret to conceal, the secret 
of a woman whom he loved, and 
whom he was bound to defend. 
Was it not conceivable that in an 
impulse of ungovernable passion 
such a man should have dealt the 
one imprudent blow which had such 
unexpectedly fatal consequences ? 
All this, and a great deal more, 
Robert says in strange impassioned 
language; and without guessing at 
the secret of his burning eloquence, 
or understanding that the brilliant 
orator is pleading his own cause, 
the audience is carried by storm. 
But Marianne, listening in the gal- 
lery overhead, has understood, and 
in her likewise the words have pro- 
duced an unexpected revulsion of 
sentiment. She begs Robert to 
visit her next day, and in obedience 
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to her summons he appears before 
her on the following morning, hold- 
ing in one hand the sealed-up 
packet containing his confession, 
and in the other a loaded revolver. 
Robert invites his lady love to read 
these papers, and then, on finding 
that she still loves him, he requests 
her to prove her affection by per- 
mitting him to shoot first her and 
then himself. But Marianne, not 
wholly incomprehensibly, objects 
to this romantic arrangement, so she 
burns his confession unread, and 
locks away the revolver in a cup- 
board. Then she announces her 
intention of becoming his wife, for 
since the disclosure at the trial her 
eyes have been opened, and she has 
recognised to her own perfect satis- 
faction that whatever her lover's 
name may be in the eyes of the 
world, he has proved himself to be 
possessed of all those noble attri- 
butes which constituted the nobility 
of our ancestors. 

As possibly, however, the English 
reader may fail to grasp these self- 
evident deductions, some slight ex- 
planation may not be superfluous, 
and we cannot therefore do better 
than reproduce a scrap of conversa- 
tion bearing on the subject between 
Marianne and her old aunt. The 
latter, in attempting to dissuade her 
niece from contracting a union with 
a man who is not of noble birth, 
has endeavoured to rouse her pride 
by reminding her of the glorious 
traditions of the Ossendorff family, 
which proudly traced its origin to a 
certain knight Gautier, who had 
vowed his love to the holy city of 
Jerusalem, and sworn to end there 
his days :— 


“. , « He broke away from the 
Rhine country and wandered towards 
the East ; there came to him various 
emissaries sent out against him by 
the Evil One, in the shape of venomous 
dragons, armed warriors, and fair 
women. But Gautier wandered on 


step by step, always straight on to- 
wards the town of Jerusalem. With- 
out ever swerving one footstep from 
the way, always at an equal pace, 
never slower nor faster. Whosoever 
crossed his path fell victim to his 
sword. He cut down three dragons on 
his way, thirty-three armed warriors, 
and seven fair women. He became a 
hermit, and when he lay on his death- 
bed he confessed these crimes,—that 
he had killed three dragons, thirty- 
three men, and seven women in order 
to pursue his road. Then called down 
a voice from heaven: ‘Come to me, 
my beloved son, for thou hast proved 
the faith and strength of the German 
nobility.’ 

“Marianne looked down thought- 
fully. 

“That was the first ancestor of 
the Ossendorffs, was he not, aunt? 
I admire his faith and his strength. 
So should a man be, that he forces his 
way by the help of his sword.’ 

“*You see yourself, Anna Maria, 
you would never be able to harmonise 
with one who was not of noble birth. 

. Itisimpossible. Your little son 
is also an Ossendorff, and if he must 
have a second Anna Maria, you 
must surely see that he would require 
to be noble.’ 

“ Marianne looked up gravely. The 
old lady had risen. 

“* Dearest, best aunt. If only you 
could tell me who is noble and who is 
not.’ 

“¢ Ton’t talk nonsense, child ; one is 
either noble or one is not.’” 





But Marianne will not rest satis- 
fied with these vague answers ; and 
proceeding to analyse the precise 
meaning of the word and its deriva- 
tion, she proves to her aunt that 
to be noble, strictly speaking, signi- 
fies to be the embodiment of manly 
beauty, goodness, and strength. 
Wherever she sees these three 
qualities combined, there also she 
sees true nobility ; and can any one 
deny that Robert is possessed of 
all the attributes which were the 
boast of those ancient knights? Is 
he not good, handsome, true, and 
strong? And if he has slain a man 
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who happened to cross his path, 
has he not acted precisely as did 
that admirable knight Gautier, of 
whom the Ossendorffs are so proud? 

We do not suppose that any 
serious reader can rest satisfied 
with this conclusion, although we 
have to acknowledge that it is 
grounded and argued out with al- 
most bewildering ingenuity, and 
that from first to last we are held 
spellbound under the sway of an 
exceptionally interesting narrative, 
clothed in brilliant and vigorous 
language. But it is ill meddling 
with those ancient statutes that 
were once delivered to us from the 
top of Mount Sinai, and even our 
fin-de-siécle wisdom has not reached 
the point of officially condemning 
the ten commandments as obsolete 
and rococo. Strive as we may, we 
cannot yet contrive to shake our- 
selves free from their restraining 


' influence, and no modern phil- 


osophy has yet been found capable 
of satisfactorily replacing the prac- 
tical simplicity of that order which 
says, ‘Thou shalt not kill.” 

The thoughts to which the book 
gives rise are serious enough had 
we space to pursue them; but 
nevertheless it is not all unbroken 
tragedy, and Herr Mauthner’s con- 
clusions, if closely regarded, have 
likewise their comical aspect. If 
a person who has committed man- 
slaughter in furtherance of his own 
individual ends has thereby estab- 
lished his resemblance to those 
glorious knights of yore, so like- 
wise inversely must not all those 
who can boast of a blue-blooded 
ancestry entertain perforce the 
pleasing conviction of being de- 
scended from a stock of murderers 
and cut-throats? It is just possible, 
however, that Herr Mauthner, being 
a German, may not have perceived 
the latent humour of his deduction ; 
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although, on the other hand, the 
fact of his own name being unen- 
cumbered by the compromising 
prefix of “von” puts the author, 
of course, quite at liberty to dis- 
claim all personal connection with 
those blackguardly old Crusaders. 


Another story, touching indirectly 
on the question of homicide, is an 
exquisite little picture of the Hun- 
garian plains, entitled, ‘ Der Rebell,’ 
by Marie Delle Grazie,! and it is 
distinctly refreshing to meet with 
a German story by a woman, 80 
utterly free from the usual faults of 
her sex and nationality. Apart 
from its signature, nothing in this 
story would betray it to be a 
woman’s work : alike the terseness of 
language, the breadth of description, 
and the admirable reticence prac- 
tised with regard to the love-scenes, 
combine to make of the book one 
of those refreshing landmarks 
which afford a welcome haven of 
rest to the jaded reader, exhausted 
and nauseated by ploughing 
through heavy seas of sentiment 
and osculation. Perhaps, however, 
it is only fair to mention that this 
gifted lady is not, strictly speaking, 
a German (although this appears to 
be the language in which she is 
most at home); for while her 
family name seems to imply a 
strain of Southern blood in her 
veins, it is very evident that she 
is a thorough Hungarian at heart. 
Marie Delle Grazie was born in 
Hungary, where apparently the 
greater part of her childhood was 
spent, for it is always from the 
land of her birth that she draws 
her best and happiest inspirations, 
So in the present instance. ‘Der 
Rebell’ is a little gem of landscape 
painting, in which the full magic 
of the Hungarian puszta and of the 
sleeping slumbering waters of the 





1 Der Rebell. Von M. Delle Grazie. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel. 
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Theiss river are reproduced with 
marvellous vividness, like an ex- 
quisite pastel all painted in delicate 
grey-green neutral tints, with just 
a figure thrown in here and there 
in order to give life to the picture. 
But these figures are no mere 
automatic puppets; they are the 
natural and inevitable outcome of 
their surroundings, as inseparable 
from the scenes in which they move 
as the feathery grasses and fluttering 
insects of the puszta. 

The story is told in the first 
person by a lady who, revisiting 
her native land after an absence of 
several years, feels her heart leap 
up again at sight of old familiar 
scenes :— 


“How long had I not looked at 
them, those sad endless plains of my 
native land! But I had always 
carried their picture about with me 
through the wide world, even as 
the remembrance of our first love 
accompanies us throughout life, bril- 
liant, unforgotten, and unique! I 
had meanwhile gazed on the peaks of 
the Apennines, and listened to the 
thunder of salt sea- waves, but no 
foreign charm could lessen their 

wer over me, and whether dreamily 

conjured up before my mental 
vision the vast plain robed in bridal 
spring blossom or in scintillating 
— autumnal glory; whether I 

held it stretched out before me 
parched and thirsty in the burning 
sunshine, swarmed over by gold- 
scaled beetles and velvety bees, and 
lulled into burning dreams by the 
monotonous whispering of nodding 
reeds ; or if my imagination, running 
riot, now robed the giantess in the 
ermine drapings of winter, while the 
shining surface of the frozen Theiss 
vied in brilliancy with the scintillat- 
ing stars overhead—it had always 
remained to me alike precious and 
incomparable, and alike present to 
my soul, 

“The summer was drawing to a 
close ; but as rain had been frequent 
and the heat endurable this year, the 
grass stood yet fresh and unbroken 
in long vigorous blades, which were 
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flogged by the rising wind into wide- 
curving rhythmical waves, while their 
damp acrid perfume imparted some- 
thing mysteriously intoxicating to 
the thunder-laden atmosphere. Form- 
ing a wide border of emerald green, 
the grass accompanied the march of 
the venerable Theiss to either side, 
growing brighter and more brilliant 
in hue, more luxuriant in growth, as 
it neared the water’s edge, till the 
swaying rushes assumed the sceptre, 
to murmur the plain’s mournful 
dreams into the ear of the gurgling 
waters.” 


The carriage in which the nar- 
rator of the story is driving breaks 
down during a thunderstorm, and 
along with her companions she is 
forced to take refuge for the night 
in a solitary tanya (hostelry) which 
stands in the midst of the puszta. 
Here she unexpectedly meets again 
an old playmate, Lajos the gipsy, 
who as a boy used to share her 
games and to delight her ears with 
the plaintive strains of his violin. 
He has grown into a tall handsome 
man of haughty unapproachable de- 
meanour, and she is at once puzzled 
and her curiosity aroused by his 
attitude towards the young Hunga- 
rian nobleman who forms one of 
the party ; for when he, the gentle- 
man, had taken off his hat with an 
involuntary movement of respect at 
sight of the gipsy, the latter had 
not condescended to take notice of 
or return the salutation. Later on 
in the night, when the storm had 
passed away and the rest of the 
household have retired to rest, the 
lady steps out into the moonlit 
courtyard, attracted by the sound of 
the gipsy’s fiddle ; and after renew- 
ing acquaintance with her old play- 
fellow, she induces him to tell her 
his history and to explain why it is 
that the nickname of the ‘‘ Rebell” 
has been given to him. The tale 
he has to relate is not long, and but 
for its conclusion, it is a very com- 
monplace one. Lajos had loved a 
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young girl, the stepdaughter of a 
drunken old blacksmith, who would 
have been ready to sell his soul and 
hers any day for a glass of brandy. 


“There was nothing to take me to 
the forge, went on the gipsy; but 
whenever I was obliged to leave the 
village I had to pass it, and that 
happened each time when I was en- 
gaged to play the fiddle for a dance 
in the next puszta. Well, it happened 
once as I went that road—they were 
holding a fair at Szent Mihal—that I 
caught the sound of loud angry scold- 
ing inside the forge, then a couple of 
ringing slaps, and in the next moment 
a girl comes flying out of the door, 
sits down by the side of the duck- 

nd, and weeps and weeps! At 
fast she removes her hands, and sees 
me watching her over the paling. 

“* Well, what are you listening to?’ 
she cried, her face flushing with anger 
like a wild poppy flower. What 
shall I tell you, madam? The girl 
was beautiful, and I had never seen 
her before. Scarcely fourteen, she 
had never yet been to a village dance, 
and at church I had to attend to 
my notes in order not to anger the 
organist. It was only my fiddle that 
they wanted there at any rate, for in 
their eyes I was no more than a 
Pagan—a gipsy. But the girl’s face 
and her anger had made me quite 
foolish. 

“*Well, what are you crying about?’ 
I stammered, putting down my fiddle 
and bow between the paling staves. 

“Are you also going to Szent 
Mihal to the fair?’ she called back, 
looking at me with such large angry 
eyes as though she would have liked 
to kill me. 

“Of course! and you?’ I returned. 

“Go to the d——!’ she cursed back 
furiously. ‘Do you imagine that I 
am sitting here howling for nothing ? 
My father will not let me go. My 
father !—ha! ha! ha!’ and then she 
laughed and clenched her fists in a 
manner that made me feel hot and 
cold all at once. 

“ But her grief had touched me, or 
perhaps it was something else, but 
that I only found out later. ‘Shall I 
intercede for you?’ I called out over 
the paling. ‘You have grown out 
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of your skirts long ago, and the 
csardas will fly into your feet without 
teaching.’ 

“She opened her mouth very wide 
and kept silence, but her eyes were 
saying, ‘Come!’ and so I took up my 
fiddle and went into the courtyard.” 


Lured by the bribe of unlimited 
glasses of brandy, the blacksmith is 
induced to permit Julczi to appear 
at the next fair, and the girl her- 
self graciously permits Lajos to 
spend his last farthing in purchas- 
ing ribbons and other finery for her 
personal adornment. For a few 
weeks he lives in a fool’s paradise, 
for he is soon Juleczi’s accepted 
suitor, and their wedding -day is 
already fixed. But the lovely 
Julezi comes of a bad stock, and 
beneath her kittenish grace is con- 
cealed a cold heart and mercenary 
disposition. After leading on her 
lover with all the wiles of a finished 
coquette, she abruptly throws him 
overboard at the eleventh hour, in 
order to become the mistress of a 
dissolute young nobleman. Lajos 
vows to be revenged on his rival, 
and for nearly a year he lies in 
wait for him at the turn of soli- 
tary byways and on the lonely 
puszta, All in vain; for the 
sneaking coward has taken good 
care to keep out of the avenger’s 
way. But his chance comes at last. 
It is on a burning midsummer day, 
when having to cross the puszta to 
reach the village, where his services 
as musician are required, Lajos 
turns aside into a path between the 
reeds at the river’s edge. It will 
be cooler here, he thinks, and per- 
haps he will find a little shade and 
a whiff of fresh air from off the 
water :— 


“So I went along the edge of the 
Theiss between the reeds, so that the 
dry blades cracked down underfoot, 
and fell rustling together behind me. 
When I had walked on thus some 
little distance a flash of something 
bright met my eyes. ‘A gun-barrel, 
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I think to myself, and so it was: as 
I come nearer I see the gun lying on 
the ground. The reeds were crushed 
down to either side, and there five 
steps beyond lies my deadly enemy, 
with his head pillowed against his 
game-bag, and sleeping as soundly as 
though he had never harmed any one 
in his life! I almost lost my breath 
in the first moment of surprise! For 
ten whole months I had vainly dogged 
his footsteps, and now he was lying 
across my _ fast asleep into the 
bargain! I rubbed my eyes, looked 
again, and still I could scarcely be- 
lieve it, so curious were my sensa- 
tions! But as for joy, none. Just 
think—I was conscious of no feeling 
of joy! It seemed to me that I must 
have killed him long ago, already that 
time in the forest, and I felt al- 
most surprised to see that he was still 
alive. ‘Yes, but just because of that 
he must now die,’ something called 
out within me, and I bent down and 
took up his own weapon ; but every- 
thing as in a dream [I tell you, for 
directly afterwards, I think again to 
myself, ‘No really, how hot it is to- 
day,’ and as I lifted up the gun and 
heard the church-bells beginning to 
ring for midday at Csat, I glanced 


back again at my fiddle, which I had 
previously laid down on the ground, 
and I said to myself quite seriously, 
‘If only you don’t come there too 


late!’ Yes, just so, I was saying to 
myself, and at that moment the other 
one awoke—for now the sun was beat- 
ing down straight on to his face— 
and saw me! Perhaps he also thought 
it was a dream in the first moment, 
when he saw me standing before him 
with his own gun between my hands ; 
but then he grew ghastly pale to the 
lips, his knees began to shake as 
though he had the Danube fever, and 
suddenly he pulled off his hat and 
made me a low bow, much lower still 
than to-day, smiling all the while like 
a simpleton. . . . Then I felt relieved 
and light of heart—so light of heart I 
tell you, for now I knew that one 
can do one’s enemy a much greater 
injury than by killing him, and that 
my sufferings were now at an end 
because I could no longer hate the 
man that stood before me: a sort of 
disgust rose up in my throat, I spat 
out towards him, flung down the gun 
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into the reeds, took my fiddle, and 
went.” 


This, then, is the secret of the 
gipsy’s proud reserve, the conscious- 
ness that he is better than all these 
people who dare to look down upon 
him as a nameless vagabond ; and 
when asked to explain how it was 
that he had reached these con- 
clusions, he sums up the result of 
his unconscious philosophy in the 
following words :— 


“*How did I come by these 
thoughts?’ he repeated, slowly and 
stolidly. Do you see, madam, I 
cannot tell that ; but they were there 
all at once, and since that time I 
carry them about with me as I carry 
my fiddle! and they make me feel so 
happy and peaceful. Sometimes, 
when I am sitting alone in the forest, 
my dog lies at my feet, the leaves 
scarcely move in the air, and every- 
thing around is so quiet and restful, 
then it all comes over me strangely. 
I wish for nothing, I hope for nothing, 
and yet I am happy, happier even 
than when I wasa child! And then 
I shut my eyes, and can see myself 
going about, I tell you, as though it 
were a stranger. ‘That is what you 
used to be like,’ I say to myself, and 
then I laugh or shake my head at 
it. And am I not right, madam? 
What has become of my love and 
of my hate? All gone, and at that 
time I thought I should have died of 
it! Whoever has passed through all 
this grows calm, and cannot behave 
unjustly even to his enemy. Yes, do 
you see, I often say to myself, Was 
the girl to blame or he yonder, if I 
thought them better than they are in 
reality? If my eyes are bad, and I 
knock my head against a post, is it 
my fault or that of the post? The 
post is there and is in its own right, 
and here am I also in my own right, 
if my eyes were not bad, for I could 
avoid it, could I not? And if I was 
able to love a worthless creature, and 
to hate a rogue, was I not every bit 
as blind? They were not so, and 
therefore I was forced to bruise my 
heart and my head against them. 
But whom can I trust again if I was 
able to deceive myself so, and if each 
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man is there twice over,—once so as 
he was born, and once again as I 
believe him to be? And can [ tell 
how I am myself? ... Often at 
night-fall I go out into the puszta— 
far—far—where no one can see me, 
and throw myself down into the high 
grass or amongst the rushes. A bird 
is chirping overhead, or a fish splashes 
up in the Theiss ; but presently all is 
quiet as I would have it. Then I 
cross my arms under my head, gaze 
out into the distance, and think. 
‘Yes,’ I say to myself, ‘that was ‘so 
and so ;’ but again it often seems to 
me as though all that I had lived 
through had never really been, and 
as if I myself did not exist at all; 
and then I stop thinking, but only 
feel happy and content, and then I[ 
forget that the sky is blue, that the 
grasshoppers are chirping around me, 
and that my dog is licking my hand, 
and even when after a while [ begin 
to hear and see and feel again I 
scarcely believe it all.” 


Pursuing her journey next morn- 
ing, the lady carries away with her 
the picture of her last glimpse of 
Lajos, a tall proud figure disappear- 


ing in the distance, with his fiddle 
under his arm and his dog along- 
side :— 


“The full sunshine lay across his 
path, and on all sides of him the 
waving Theiss rushes were nodding. 
A buzzard flew up from the reeds ten 
paces ahead ; but he pursued his march 
without looking up, and only Beg 
seemed to halt for a moment in atten- 
tive surprise... . 

“The sunny pathway, the river 
with its waving rushes, the dog, and 
the flying buzzard with outstretched 
wings, all together seemed to crystal- 
lise into a finished picture before my 
mental vision; and the centrepiece 
of this picture, in reality but a poor 
vagrant musician, gradually drew my 
thoughts and feelings into the magic 
circle of its apparition. Ever again 
I seemed to see him moving on before 
me; above him the sky, from which 
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he hoped nothing, beneath him the 
earth, from which he expected noth- 
ing,—and thus it came that his simple 
figure grew and developed before me 
into endless proportions, floating over 
a: native soil like a shadow of he 
who thousands of years ago in distant 
India taught that which the vagrant 
gipsy but dimly felt and mistily ex- 
pressed, * Life begets suffering, and 
suffering begets fear : who is delivered 
from life can know no pain ; whence 
therefore should he know fear?’ 

“ But I knew now why he had been 
nicknamed the ‘Rebell’ by those 
others: it was because he despised 
them.” 


We are glad to see Hermann 
Sudermann’s name again affixed to 
a work of fiction, after an interval 
of several years, for the dramas he 
has meanwhile produced were but 
a sorry exchange for novels which 
are justly entitled to a foremost 
position in contemporary German 
literature. His latest work, ‘Es 
War’ (It Was),! is distinguished 
by the same qualities as its prede- 
cessors, ‘Frau Sorge’ and ‘ Der 
Katzensteg,’ although veracity com- 
pels us to add that we likewise find 
here some of the faults that dis- 
figured the author’s earlier at- 
tempts. 

‘Es War’ is fully more a tale of 
friendship than of love,—the friend- 
ship of two men who have grown 
up together, and who love each 
other as only two diametrically 
opposite natures can do. Both be- 
long to the class of Prussian landed 
gentry, and their estates are but 
separated by the breadth of a river. 
Leo von Sellenthin is an honest, 
good-natured, simple-minded giant, 
gifted with indestructible health and 
irrepressible animal spirits; while 
his friend Ulrich von Kletzingt is 
one of those delicate sensitive indi- 
viduals in whom mind takes the 
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place of matter, and who possess a 
tenfold greater capacity for suffer- 
ing to what is accorded to ordi- 
nary mortals. No cloud has dimmed 
the harmony of these two souls 
until the moment when a woman 
appears on the scene—the old, old 
story of he, she, and a third one, 
so often related ; but which, when 
told by a writer who understands 
his business, can always be made 
to sound new. 

As quite a young man, scarcely 
issued from boyhood, Leo has had 
the misfortune to shoot his adver- 
sary, Herr von Rhaden, in a duel 
brought about ostensibly by a quar- 
rel at the card-table, but in reality 
about Rhaden’s wife, Felicitas, 
whose lover Leo had been. No 
one, not even Ulrich, guesses at the 
real motive of the duel ; but as after 
its fatal conclusion it is deemed 
expedient that Leo should disap- 
pear for a time, he goes off to 
America, where he spends some 
years in sport and travel. Thus it 
comes about that he is not at hand 
to avert the event that leads to all 
his future misery, for when he re- 
ceives a letter to inform him that 
his friend is about to marry Feli- 
citas, it is already too late to pre- 
vent it. Had he been at home, of 
course, it would have been his 
painful duty to open Ulrich’s eyes ; 
but now that the mistake has been 
made, an equally imperative duty 
bids him keep silence as to the for- 
mer relations between himself and 
Felicitas. Forced thus into a false 
position, utterly at variance with 
the simple loyalty of his character, 
Leo is dragged down step by step 
to the very verge of a precipice, 
from which he barely escapes by 
the skin of his teeth, and the whole 
strength of the book lies in the 
marvellous intuition with which 
the author has depicted the mental 
struggles and gradual moral degrad- 
ation of an honourable man under 
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the influence of a heartless and 
designing woman. 

The story opens when Leo, after 
a four years’ absence, sets foot 
again on the paternal acres. He 
has returned home a wiser and a 
better man, whose healthy nature, 
while condemning the error of his 
hot-headed youth, yet forbids him 
to waste time in futile self-reproach. 
Ulrich’s unfortunate marriage is the 
only untoward circumstance in the 
situation ; but even this fact is not 
sufficient seriously to overshadow 
his buoyancy, and the question as 
to whether Felicitas is really cap- 
able of making his friend happy is 
more paramount to his mind than 
any foreboding of unpleasant con- 
sequences to himself :— 


“Leo wandered on alone between 
dewy meadows brooded over by a 
thick, almost tangible, cloud of heavy 
perfume. To either side of him there 
resounded a thousand-voiced concert 
of chirruping grasshoppers. Startled 
up by his footsteps, the little animals 
sprang on before him like heralds 
proclaiming his arrival, and the top- 
most branches of the old elm-trees 
bordering the meadow pathway were 
rustling a whispering welcome over- 
head. 

“A perfect forest of blossom grew 
in rank luxuriance on the fallow 
ridges. Purple campanula bells 
brushed across his hands, thick coils 
of bindweed and vetch wound them- 
selves about his feet, a sprinkling 
dew fell caressingly on his forehead. 

“He stood still and looked about 
him. As far as his eyes could reach 
in the summer twilight, the land was 
his property. A feeling of shame 
came over him. This warm, soft 
nest, prepared expressly for him by 
his Creator, had he—thoughtlessly 
rather than heartlessly—been ready 
to make over to any stranger ! 

“The exalted sensations of home, 
hereditary possession, and the mid- 
summer night, had come over him 
with intoxicating strength... . He 
tore off his cap, folded his hands over 
the smoking Pipe, and prayed, while 
tears ran down his cheeks, 
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“A man mature and strong, of 
moderate abilities, but honest to the 
core, who knew his own mind, and 
had already learnt from life to 
distinguish evil from good, stood 
loyally before his Maker, and opened 
out his heart to Him.” 


But Leo is not suffered to rest 
long in the peaceful enjoyment of 
his recovered home. His former 
love begins to weave her nets for 
him with super-refined cunning, and 
insensibly he falls into the trap. 
Felicitas is the innate personifi- 
cation of deceit, and has reduced 
falsehood to such a fine art that 
she is almost deceived by her own 
subterfuges. After pretending to 
Ulrich that it is impossible for her 
ever to meet again the man who 
has killed her first husband and 
made her child fatherless, she secret- 
ly writes to Leo, and bids him meet 
her one foggy morning on a certain 
island on the river. He goes to the 
rendezvous with great reluctance, 
only driven thereto by the necessity 
of defining their mutual position, 


before meeting her again in Ulrich’s 
presence. 


“His eye sought the temple, resem- 
bling a covered tombstone, between 
whose pillars the statues detached 
themselves through the looming 
mists. 

“There, leaning against the pedestal, 
crouched a female figure, who slowly 
raised her head at his approach, only 
to bury it anew in both hands, after 
a shy fugitive mournful look. 

“But this one glance had sufficed 
to tell him, ‘She has remained the 
same.’ 

“From beneath the hood of her 
waterproof cloak, drawn so tight 
around forehead and cheeks that only 
a few stray locks of fair hair escaped 
here and there beyond the edge, there 
had looked out upon him the same 
pale sweet face, the same plaintively 
curved lips, the self-same mysteriously 
veiled blue eyes, that had once held 
his senses captive in blissful rapture. 

“She leant more closely against the 
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estal, and made no sign of risin 
ge with uncovered head } he step 
before her. 

“*Felicitas, he said. His voice 
sounded harsh and _ threatening, 
harsher perhaps than he had in- 
tended. 

“ A tearless sobbing, that convulsed 
the slender swaying figure, was her 
only answer. Without looking up 
she withdrew the left hand from her 
face and stretched it out slowly to- 
wards him. . . . Weakly, helplessly, 
this hand seemed to grope about for 
a support, for another to take and 
hold it fast. 

“But a friendly greeting was far 
from his intention, and so, without 
having found a omens, the out- 
stretched hand sank helplessly back 
on her knee, as a wounded bird falls 
to the ground. 

“*You desired to speak to me, 
Felicitas,’ he said. 

“Then she likewise withdrew the 
right hand from her face, and the 
tearful, reproachful look that was now 
turned upon him was saying— 

«Have I deserved this from you?’ 

‘She is older looking after all,’ he 
said to himself, as he looked at her 
more closely. . . . ‘Curious,’ he went 
on thinking, ‘how completely one can 
get over one’s love for a woman,’ and 
then he said once more aloud: ‘ Feli- 
citas, you desired to speak to me.’ 

“In a low, irresolute voice she an- 
swered: ‘And you, Leo, have you 
never had this desire ?’ 

“* Never,’ he returned, gruffly. 

“Such a harrowing pathetic smile 
played round the corners of her lips 
that despite all his fortitude Leo felt 
a sharp stab of pain. He must be 
severe, but he had not the right to be 
rough towards her. 

“** You must understand me rightly, 
Felicitas,’ he resumed, more gently. 
‘We have not come here in order to 
become sentimental or to rake up the 
old ashes. My duty is to speak seri- 
ously and frankly, however painful it 
may be, and I intend to give you pain.’ 

“She drew a long breath. This 
unequivocal declaration of war seemed 
to relieve her. Then she humbly 
bowed down her head. 

“¢ First of all,’ he went on, ‘in order 
that there may be no possibility of 
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misapprehension in our intercourse, 
Have you got over that which once 
took place between us ?’ 

“¢T do not understand you,’ she 
answered, gently. 

“< Have you—have you—well, in 
short, have you still got a spark of 
inclination for me remaining ?’ 

“‘ She closed her eyes and shook her 
head —slowly and wearily like an 
invalid. 

“‘Make your mind easy,’ she re- 
turned, still with half-closed lids. 
‘There is no one in the whole world 
whom I abhor so deeply as you.’ 

“That is perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary,’ he replied, with a forced laugh. 
‘What happened was but a natural 
error after all, since once we had 
reached the point of -——’ 

“He broke off, dimly aware that 
his preconceived programme threat- 
ened to become confused.” 


It is impossible to follow step by 
step all the various phases through 
which Leo passes before finding 
himself once more irretrievably in 
the power of this woman he had 
sworn to shun and avoid. The old 
intimacy between his family and 
Ulrich’s house is resumed, for 
Felicitas has caused her son to be 
sent to a boarding-school at a dis- 
tance, in order to remove the sole 
obstacle to their intercourse. Little 
Paul, who is a delicate, sensitive 
child, feels miserable amongst 
strangers, and there is a pathetic 
undercurrent of his ill-spelt childish 
little letters to his unnatural mother, 
in which he vainly begs to be taken 
home again. Felicitas loves her 
child in a certain impulsive hysteri- 
cal fashion, but her passion has for 
the moment blinded her to all other 
considerations; so. she conceals 
Paul’s letters from Ulrich, and goes 
on wilfully blinding herself and Leo 
to where they are drifting. He on 
his side strives vainly at first to re- 
sist his fate; but his whole virile 
nature isundermined by the struggle, 
and he presently seeks to drown 
his misery in drink and vulgar de- 


bauch. Ulrich sees without under- 
standing the change in his friend, 
and with indescribable pain both 
men come to realise that their life- 
long friendship is slowly making 
shipwreck upon some mysterious 
obstacle which the one cannot 
fathom nor the other reveal. The 
scene in which this knowledge first 
comes home to Leo’s mind is an 
exceedingly powerful one. He is 
sitting with Felicitas in the sweet 
stuffy atmosphere of a hothouse, 
whither she has lured him under 
pretext of warming her feet from 
a walk in the deep snow, when he 
startles her by the following abrupt 
question :— 


*** Woman, have you really no pre- 
sentiment as to whither we are steer- 
ing?’ he cried, stretching out his hands 
towards her. 

“* Do not torture me,’ she implored, 
turning half round as she hid her face 
against the fur-lined cloak. 

“* Answer me! At least I will 
know whether you are aware of the 
game that you are playing with your- 
self and with me ?’ 

“*Q Leo!’ she whispered, ‘I do 
not choose to think of anything. I 
cannot think. It is so sweet to be 
together with you. That is all I 
know, and all I care for.’ 

“* At first we were to have repented 
together, he went on. ‘That is what 
we had proposed to do. We were to 
have done penance in sackcloth and 
ashes, and to have mortified body and 
soul. .. . And I—God knows [I did 
so thoroughly—I am so crushed and 
bruised by remorse of conscience that 
there is not an honest spot left on my 
body ; I feel rotten and mouldy to 
the core, and when some one offers 
me his hand I feel inclined to say, 
“Take care lest you soil yourself.” 
If that is what we were striving for, 
well and good—that object is attained. 
But what we are now doing, wretched 
woman, can that still be called repent- 
ance? Is it not rather new horrible 
treason ?’ 

“*T know nothing,’ she whispered. 
‘It is all so sweet.’ 

“* And that suffices you?’ 
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“She nodded twice, thrice silently, 
as in out-blossoming happiness, then 
she said, ‘ You are here ; that is enough 
for me.’ 

“*But you do not ask what I have 
endured till I came hither. . . . Have 
you even a notion how it looks in the 
soul of a man who is holding on 
convulsively to the last remnant of 
energy left to him? . .. I have 
wandered sleeplessly whole nights 
through the woods. Have walked 
my feet bloody. . . . I would gladly 
have hunted myself to death in order 
to keep myself from coming, .. . 
and yet now here I am.’ 

“ Beseechingly, imploringly, like a 
famished helpless child, he stretched 
out his arms towards her. Her eyes 
were greedily drinking the words 
from his lips. 

“*My poor, poor boy!’ she said, 
softly. 

“Then he clasped his hands to his 
face and burst into bitter weeping. 

“Terrified and horror-struck, she 
stared at him. She had now known 
him for sixteen years, and never yet 
had she seen a tear in his eye. 

“She jumped up and seized hold 
of his head between her hands— 

“¢ Leo!—my dear, dear Leo !’ 

“She strove to unclasp his fingers, 
and finding that she could not do so, 
she pressed her lips upon them. But 
he did not move. Her alarm in- 
creased, and she knelt down beside 
him, twining her arms about his 
neck. 

“Some vague comprehension of the 
wrong she had done to him rose up 
dimly in her mind as she beheld this 

iant bodily and mentally broken 
efore her. In order to repair her 
fault and to drown compassion she 
could think of nothing better than to 
kiss him, and she kissed every spot 
in his face that she could reach. 
She kissed his hair, his hands, his 
neck. ... 

“Then she drew down his head 

upon her lap, and with caressing 
fingers removed his hands from his 
ace, 
.. “With closed eyes and slack mus- 
cles he lay there motionless like one 
asleep. His breath came short and 
panting from between his lips.” 


After this scene in the hothouse 
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events move on rapidly to the con- 
clusion, and the reader’s interest is 
not suffered to flag for a single 
instant. Little Paul dies at the 
boarding-school, of fever brought on 
by disappointment and home-sick- 
ness ; but even this blow fails to 
rouse Felicitas to serious remorse, 
and after a half-hearted attempt at 
suicide, which ends more comically 
than tragically, she finds in her 
bereavement but a fresh pretext for 
intrigue and coquetry. The rédle of 
broken-hearted mother is a pretty 
and bewitching one, and she drapes 
herself in her grief as complacently 
as though it had been a new Parisian 
toilette, and contrives to make her 
tears as becoming as a set of pearls 
and diamonds. But she overdoes 
her part so completely as to open 
Ulrich’s eyes abruptly to the true 
value of this woman, whom he has 
hitherto loved with blind adora- 
tion ; and scarcely able to hide his 
disgust, he takes the first available 
pretext for leaving home. During 
his absence things come to a crisis. 
Leo’s sister, Johanna, a half-crazy 
fanatic, who by chance has become 
possessed of his secret, resolves to 
enlighten Ulrich as to his wife’s 
antecedents, and after vainly en- 
deavouring to deter his sister from 
her project, Leo sees no other 
escape but death from the intoler- 
able position in which he finds 
himself placed. He cannot endure 
the thought of living dishonoured 
in Ulrich’s eyes, and of surviving 
that friendship that has been the 
best part of his existence. When 
he breaks the news of his resolu- 
tion to Felicitas, she receives it 
with enthusiasm, and declares her 
intention of dying with him. The 
idea of suicide appeals to her fan- 
tastic imagination, and since fate 
has decreed that they cannot live 
together, what greater rapture can 
there be than to die in his arms? 
The details of the ghastly drama 
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are soon settled between them. On 
the following day at midnight Leo 
is to come to fetch her: an old ser- 
vant, upon whose discretion they 
can rely, will admit him and con- 
duct him to Felicitas’s chamber, 
where she will be ready dressed 
and waiting to receive him, and 
together they will then go down to 
the river’s side in order to select a 
suitable spot for the tragedy. 


“Felicitas had returned home from 
the last interview with Leo, glowing 
with the intoxication of death. 

“To die—to die on his breast—to 
breathe her last sigh into his lips,— 
what a finale! what a grand harmoni- 
ous last chord ! 

“A picture that she had once seen 
at Kénigsberg came into her mind. 
It was called ‘Weary of Life,’ and 
represented a gentleman and lady 
who, bound — by ropes, are on 
the point of plunging from an over- 
hanging pier into the lake below. .. . 
An envious thrill of delicious horror 
had run through her veins at its 
sight. 

“ And now that old delirious dream 
was to be fulfilled for her by Leo’s side! 

“ And for many other reasons too 
it was best for her to leave the world. 
Ulrich’s health was becoming more 
and more delicate, and he thought 
less than ever of rendering life worth 
living for his wife. No glimpse of 
the great world, of society or court 
life, could reach her here. The 
women she knew all persecuted her 
with their hatred, the men with their 
love, and the one was as stupid as the 
other. No future remained to her 
but slowly to wither away, between 
corn- prices and colt - breeding, be- 
tween jam-pots and milk-pails, under- 
valued and unappreciated. 

‘A thousand times rather die ! 

“<Tf at least my little Paul were 
alive, she went on thinking, ‘then 
at least I should have an object to 
live for,’ and scorching tears of sud- 
denly revived maternal grief ran down 
over her cheeks. 

“But in the midst of her sweet 
compassion for herself and her dead 
boy a cold shudder came over her at 
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the thought that in a very few days 
she too would be lowered down into 
the dark grave. 

‘Was that possible ?. .. How could 
it be? 

“Tn .a year, or, better still, in ten 
years—at some distant uncertain 
period, when they should have loved 
each other to satiety, ... but already 
now, when a whole world of new burn- 
ing happiness lay unenjoyed before 
them. 

“What sense was there in this ? 

“Then again the picture ‘ Weary 
of. Life’ came into her head, and 
slightly consoled her. 

“The gentleman in the picture was 
not at all like Leo. As far as she 
could remember he wore a velvet coat, 
and was therefore probably an artist. 
... Yes, the artists, those grand, sub- 
lime natures, they knew how to snatch 
hearts with them into death... . Per- 
haps the coat was not of velvet after 
all. . . . But she remembered the 
lady’s satin dress quite distinctly. ... 
The shining bodice had been drawn 
in tight folds across the bosom. Of 
course that was no longer fashionable ; 
but what did fashion signify when 
one was about to die? One only re- 

uired to look beautiful in death— 
that was a matter of course. 

“Then she began to reflect what she 
should put on for the occasion.” 


Felicitas decides to wear a certain 
Parisian dressing-gown of delicate 
crépe de Chine, which she had been 
treasuring up for some festive op- 
portunity ; but when she tries it on 
she is so intoxicated by her own 
beauty that she finally concludes 
that it would be folly to die. Let 
only Leo once look at her thus 
decked out, and she feels confident 
that all thoughts of suicide will 
vanish from his mind. 

Punctual to his given word, Leo 
appears fat midnight to fetch his 
companion in death; and while 
Felicitas in the dressing - room 
alongside is donning those seduc- 
tive robes that are intended to 
turn his head, he sits down at 
the writing-table and stares apa- 
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thetically at a scrawled piece of 
writing that had been lying there 
uppermost. Poor little dead Paul’s 
last misspelt childish letter, in 
which pathetically he begs to know 
why it is that he is not to be 
allowed to come home for the 
Christmas holidays? All the other 
boys are going home except one 
who has not got a mother but only 
a guardian, and another who comes 
from West India, and is yellow in 
the face like a piece of Swiss cheese. 
And why is Paul not to come? He 
would like so much to come, and 
he cries every morning and every 
evening because he is not allowed 
to come home. 

Mechanically at first, then with 
dawning comprehension, Leo has 
read this letter to the end, and all 
at once the scales fall from his eyes 
as he realises the baseness of this 
woman who has wrecked his life ; 
and when presently, smiling and 
seductive in all the voluptuous 
splendour of the crépe de Chine 
dressing- gown, she steps out to 
greet him, she finds to her conster- 
nation that her power over him is 
gone, and that he remains deaf to 
all her blandishments. 


“Dearest one, she murmured, 
‘give up those foolish thoughts.’ 

“What foolish thoughts ? 

“Well, about death and suicide.’ 

“<Wha—t?? 
_ “*Only see,’ she whispered, strok- 
ing his cheek with triumphant con- 
fidence. ‘Why should we wish to die 
now? That would be purest folly ! 
.. . Now, just when we have found 
each other again. Surely we should 
rather now begin to live in good 
earnest.’ 

“He stared vacantly into her eyes. 

“So completely had he come to re- 
gard himself and her as two dyin 
persons that he hardly comprehende 
the full ignominy implied in her sug- 
gestion. 

“ And when he had understood, he 
was taken possession of by a blind 
bloody rage... . Red mists seemed 
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to rise up before his eyes. ‘Make 
an end of this!’ something seemed to 
call out within him. 

“You are truly a despicable 
wretch !’ he cried, plunging one hand 
into his breast-pocket. 

“She saw his movement, saw the 
shining steel barrels glancing out to- 
wards her, and in mortal terror she 
shrieked aloud— 

oe Help }? 

“Before he had time to raise the 
cock she had flown into the dressing- 
room, whence her voice came loud and 
shrill— 

“Help! Murderers! Help!’ 

“*Vermin !’ he muttered, letting 
the weapon sink on to the table. 

“ He stood there for a moment, un- 
certain whether to escape or to suffer 
himself to be taken. 

“Then he looked up. 

“In the dark doorway, tall and 
gaunt as a ghost, stood Ulrich, and 
the woman was convulsively crouch- 
ing at his feet. 

“Leo felt no fear, hardly even 
surprise. 

“ * Now he knows it,’ he thought ; 
and he merely experienced a sort of 
cold curiosity as to how the other 
would bear it. 

“*Speak !’ said Ulrich, in a new 
strange voice. ‘How do you come 
here ?? 

“He seemed to grow taller and 
taller. 

“* But speak,’ said the strange voice 
a second time. 

“<«He wanted to kill me,’ sobbed 
Felicitas ; ‘ because — because — I — 
— him. That is why he would 
—have—murdered me !’” 


His soul once freed of the dark 
secret that had almost dragged him 
into the grave, Leo’s healthy nature 
rapidly recovers its former elastic 
energy. He feels that he has now 
regained the right to live, and per- 
haps even to be happy at some no 
very distant time, of which the 
author permits us to catch a glimpse 
at parting. Felicitas has disap- 
peared, in order to pursue an un- 
shackled life of pleasure elsewhere, 
and even Ulrich’s decree that he 
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and Leo are better apart, has not 
got the power lastingly to over- 
shadow his faith in the future. 
He will win back his friend some 
day, he confidently swears to him- 
self, as he rows back again over 
the river to return home, where he 
is waited for by a sweet guileless 
maiden who wears her heart on 
her sleeve. 

Leo’s portrait, both in its pre- 
vious degradation and subsequent 
moral resurrection, is one of the 
most perfect psychological studies 
we have met with for long, and 
would in itself be sufficient to make 
the reputation of a vastly inferior 
book. Some of the other male 
figures are likewise very good, none 
better than that of Pastor Brecken- 
berg, the jolly, good-natured, swil- 
ling and swearing old clergyman, 
who, whether sober or tipsy, has 
always the welfare of his spiritual 
children so sincerely at heart. In 
female portraiture Herr Sudermann 
strikes us as being decidedly less 
successful. The two young girls 
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here depicted, Hertha and Elly, 
are merely the conventional stereo- 
typed ingénues of the modern 
drama ; the austere, fanatical, half- 
crazy Johanna is overdrawn to the 
verge of caricature; and as to 
Felicitas herself, we have met her 
scores of times before—within the 
pages of yellow-backed French 
novels. It is evident that the 
author has expended particular 
trouble on her portrait, which, 
taken by itself, is doubtless a 
finished piece of work, but placed 
in these particular surroundings, 
she gives us the impression of an 
anachronism or a false note. The 
healthy German soil where beetroot 
and cabbages flourish is not calcu- 
lated to produce such abnormal 
exotic plants; and those beautiful 
monsters, made up of sphinx-like 
smiles, opopanax perfume, and 
ravishing dressing-gowns, impera- 
tively demand a hothouse atmos- 
phere and Parisian background 
in order to convey any sense of 
reality. 
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Tue compiler of sporting litera- 
ture is usually a person of unfal- 
tering purpose and unerring aim. 
All his stalks are conducted with- 
out flaw or mistake ; his cartridges 
are loaded with the straightest 
powder only, and every bullet 
finds its proper billet. The pangs 
of disappointment and the mortifi- 
cation attendant upon baulked 
ambition are not his, for he never 
fails to attain his object. Person- 
ally I feel hardly entitled to ex- 
press an opinion on the subject, 
never having tasted the sweets 
of such unvarying success; but 
I cannot help thinking that an 
occasional failure or two must 
enhance the flavour of a sport 
which, like cricket, owes much of 
its fascination to its glorious un- 
certainty. It must be so very 
tiresome never to miss ; besides, 
if everybody were built that way, 
the game would soon be exter- 
minated. In my own case, as 
far as my pet sport of stalking 
chamois is concerned, I fancy that 
the failures rank with the suc- 
cesses in the proportion of about 
four to one. But then I have 
always hunted over big moun- 
tains, where the game is not 
plentiful and the difficulties of the 
chase are materially increased, 
and I have no pretensions to be 
anything more than a fair average 
rifleshot. Moreover, on looking 
back over an experience of several 
seasons, I am inclined to think 
that most of the really interesting 
stalks which I can call to mind 
have had an unsuccessful termina- 
tion. I have hunted chamois at 
intervals during the last fourteen 
yearg, and my total bag only just 
tops a score. But those twenty 


beasts — more or less — represent 
the fruits of many days’ hard work, 
many keen delights, and many 
scarcely less keen disappointments. 
Happily the charm of the gems- 
jagd in the High Alps depends in 
but a small degree upon the mere 
gunning part of the business. In 
that splendid air, and with those 
glorious and ever-varying scenes 
around you, it is enough to sit 
still and watch the game if a stalk 
is out of the question. Of course 
the pleasure is greater if you 
return home with a fine buck on 
your own, or, better still, on your 
guide’s back; but the disappoint- 
ment of a miss, even though mo- 
mentarily keen, is soon forgotten. 
The number of chamois that one 
kills is to my mind quite a second- 
ary consideration. Far be it 
from me to decry the sports of my 
native land ; but I must say that I 
would rather slay one good buck 
after a week’s unremitting toil, 
than a whole hecatomb of phea- 
sants at the end of a well-stocked 
covert between the hours of ten 
and five. 

Now that I am on the subject 
of shooting, straight or otherwise, 
I may remark that, unless you are 
an exceptionally good shot, it is a 
very easy matter to miss a cham- 
ois at any distance over seventy or 
eighty yards, Anyhow, that is my 
experience. In my arm-chair at 
home I can slay them in imagina- 
tion with unerring accuracy, but 
on the actual mountains it is a 
very different matter. Owing ina 
great measure to the clearness of 
the atmosphere, the distances are 
exceedingly hard to judge, and the 
angles of depression and elevation 
are usually very considerable. 
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Moreover, the mark is a small one. 
A chamois is little bigger than a 
roebuck, and, unless you hit him 
fair somewhere in the regions of 
the vitals, he will probably make 
tracks over the mountains, and 
leave you lamenting. Nature, 
too, who, in her solicitude for the 
preservation of types, always con- 
trives that the plumage of her 
birds and the fur of her beasts 
shall harmonise with their sur- 
roundings, has made no exception 
in the case of the antelope of the 
Alps. He is by no means easy to 
distinguish against his background 
of rock, especially if he happens to 
be in shadow at the time. Then 
you are always afraid that the 
beast may see you, or that a puff 
of wind may give him your odour, 
and this is apt to make you hurry 
over the shot. Add to this that 
the work is very hard, and that 
“stag-fever,” or some other form 
of nervousness, will occasionally 
overcome even the most experi- 
enced sportsman, and it will be 
seen that the ingenuity of ordi- 
nary humanity in inventing ex- 
cuses for misses is quite superflu- 
ous as far as chamois-hunting is 
concerned. 

All this by way of prelude to an 
account of one or two stalks 
which, partly owing to indifferent 
shooting, partly to a variety of 
other causes, were by no means 
uniformly successful. The place 
where I purpose taking up my 
parable is the Valpelline on the 
Italian side of the Pennine Alps. 
Fortunately, perhaps, for the 
sportsmen of the district, this 
picturesque valley, owing chiefly 
to the absence of hotel accommoda- 
tion, is less known or visited than 
it deserves, the natives of the Val 
d’Aosta preferring, as a rule, the 
no less beautiful Valtornanche for 
their excursions. Lodgings can be 
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obtained in the house of the cwre 
of Bionaz; but we took up our 
abode in the chalets of Prérayen 
at the head of the valley. Here 
the traveller finds himself in the 
heart of the mountain world. In- 
numerable peaks of varying height 
and form, intersected by deep 
valleys and gorges, rise abruptly 
from the larch forests that clothe 
their lower slopes. The monarch 
of them all, the Dent d’Hérens, 
the near neighbour of the mighty 
Matterhorn, attains an elevation 
of 14,300 feet, and the ice-scenery 
at its base, and on the slopes of the 
adjoining mountains, is hardly to 
be surpassed in grandeur. 

I should mention that the shoot- 
ing in the Valpelline is all private, 
the sporting rights, as elsewhere 
in North Italy, being vested in the 
owners of the soil. 

The greater part of our hunting 
was done on the south side of the 
valley, where the game was usually 
more plentiful, though it was 
scarce enough even in the best 
places. During the summer and 
early autumn months the chamois, 
in their endeavour to escape from 
the sun’s rays, chiefly frequent 
such mountains as have a northerly 
exposure. Here the grass is longer 
and sweeter; the soil is less 
parched ; and the rocks afford a 
grateful shade during the noon- 
tide heat. There was one moun- 
tain, however, on the northern 
side of the valley—I do not think 
that it has any name—which I was 
anxious to explore. The big herds 
usually deserted it until the late 
autumn months when the sun had 
less power. On account, however, 
of its inaccessible nature, for it 
was flanked on three sides by 
enormous precipices, it was said to 
be a favourite resort of sundry big 
solitary bucks. These selfish old 
bachelors lead retired lives as a 
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rule, and during the greater part 
of the year shun the society of 
their fellow-creatures. With this 
end in view they frequent the 
summits of lofty peaks, or else lie 
hidden at the foot of inaccessible 
cliffs, where they are very difficult 
to get at. As Mr Charles Boner 
poetically observes in his book, 
‘Chamois - Hunting in Bavaria,’ 
in order to stalk them “ the hunter 
must brave the intense cold as well 
as all the dangers of a region of 
snow and ice, for he will be led to 
spots where good nerves are re- 
quired not to feel overcome with 
horror at the scene around.” 

On the other hand, being less 
timid than the does, they occa- 
sionally venture much lower down 
the mountains, but always in some 
out-of-the-way place where they 
are not likely to be disturbed. 
He is a wary old stager, your 
veteran solitaire, and even more 
difficult to discover than he is to 
stalk. In the daytime he lies 
perdu in the shadow of some over- 
hanging rock, only emerging in 
the early morning and evening to 
feed. Like his human congener, 
the elderly buck dines late—at his 
club, I was about to say, but at 
any rate in some sequestered nook 
where the ladies cannot bother 
him. Fortunately, too, he has a 
rooted and very proper aversion 
to being disturbed at his meals, 
and if you can only catch him at 
dinner-time he is so preoccupied 
that in my opinion he is then 
easier to approach than are his 
lady friends. As my favourite 
hunter, Jean Baptiste Perruquet, 
justly observes—and Perruquet is 
no misogynist, but rather a fer- 
vent admirer of the gentler sex— 
“C'est toujours les femmes qui 
sont les plus méchantes!” Your 
old doe is always so horribly sus- 
picious. She cannot even eat her 
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dinner in peace, but between each 
nibble she must needs look round 
and sniff the air to see if anybody 
is coming. If a pebble trickles 
down the mountain-side she pricks 
her ears, cocks her head sideways, 
and seems to mutter to herself, 
‘Dear me, I wonder what that 
noise can be.” The most annoy- 
ing creatures that I know are 
those outlying doe sentinels of the 
herd, who upset the best-laid plans, 
and convert fair prospects of suc- 
cessful stalks into miserable fail- 
ures. Many a time, as you are 
stealthily creeping along some nar- 
row ledge, fondly imagining that 
you are well screened from view, 
a shrill alarm-whistle from a lofty 
crag above you tells of some watch- 
ful guardian of the band which 
your telescope had failed to spy 
out. The remainder take the hint 
at once, and are gone in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

In the late autumn the old 
buck grows less morose and un- 
sociable, and evinces a taste for 
the company of the ladies. At 
this period he joins the large herds, 
and divides his time between love 
and war. He is of a pugnacious 
disposition, and his “cocky” ap- 
pearance and air of bravado, as 
he swaggers around, are highly 
amusing. Desperate are the battles 
he fights, and those sharp curved 
horns of his inflict many a terrible 
gash upon the flanks of his rivals 
for the favours of the fair. When 
his honeymooning is over he quits 
the herd and returns once more to 
his crabbed and selfish bachelor 
habits. 

My bedroom in our chalet was 
on the ground-floor, and it was 
quite early morning when a goat 
walked in at the open door and 
rang the little cracked bell on its 
neck in an aggressive fashion, as 
much as to say, “It’s time to get 
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up.” I paid no attention to the 
summons until a cow came in and 
gazed at me with wonder in her 
great sad liquid eyes, and then, 
shaking her head reproachfully, 
sounded her deeper-toned and 
more musical instrument and dis- 
appeared, Day had already broken, 
and the saffron light of dawn was 
stealing over the shoulder of the 
Dent d’Hérens, so I jumped out of 
bed and called Perruquet, and in 
half an hour we had boiled and 
swallowed our coffee, and were 
ready to start. There were three 
of us to-day, instead of two as 
usual, as my hunter had complained 
that once or twice previously, 
when fortune had befriended us 
exceptionally, I had brought him 
down chargé comme un dne with 
chamois. Accordingly he had 
brought along with him a brother- 
in-law, one of the numerous and 
celebrated family of Maquinaz, 
who have furnished a large pro- 
portion of the best guides of the 
Valtornanche. He was an ex- 
cellent fellow, with remarkably 
sharp eyes, but somewhat over- 
talkative for a chassewr. In the 
rather faint hope of entrapping 
one of the wily old solitaires we 
determined to try the mountain 
on the north side of the valley to 
which I have alluded. Following 
a rough goat-path, which was also 
used by the athletic cattle of the 
district on their occasional visits 
to the higher pastures, we zig- 
zagged up the steep face of the 
hill. There were hardly any trees 
on this side, though here and 
there amid the grey rock-boulders 
rose the stumps and fast-decaying 
trunks of what must, judging from 
their girth and appearance, have 
been giant larches. The bark had 


fallen off, and most of the stems 
were rotting away, while others 
were riven and seamed and scarred 
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all over by lightning. After a 
sharp burst of two or three hours’ 
climbing, we got upon an aréte, 
or ridge, overlooking the Vallée 
d’Oren. On our left the sides of 
the mountain fell precipitously in 
a series of alternate cliffs ard steep 
grass-slopes. Far below, blend- 
ing with the familiar music of the 
cow-bells, we could hear the mur- 
mur of the glacier-fed torrent as it 
hurried down to mingle its waters 
with those of the Valpelline river, 
while above and all around reigned 
the solemn silence of the eternal 
snows. We halted on the aréte, 
and, getting out the telescope, 
commenced spying the ground. 
Perruquet is an accomplished mas- 
ter of this most difficult art, but 
his efforts on this occasion dis- 
closed nothing but three sheep— 
a black demoniacal-looking old ram 
and two white ewes—seated upon 
a pinnacle of rock above us, and 
calmly surveying the situation 
from their safe coign of vantage. 
They had evidently strayed far 
from the flock, and from the look 
of them we judged that their 
owners would have a tough job 
to reclaim them to civilisation. 
After a few weeks’ liberty among 
the upper peaks and snows, these 
Alpine sheep become as wild and 
shy as the chamois themselves, and 
the shepherd may search for them 
in vain. When they have once 
got separated from the flock they 
roam farther and farther afield, 
and the traveller occasionally 
comes across them in the most 
inaccessible places. More than 
once when crossing the loftier 
glacier passes my ears have been 
startled by a distant bleat high 
up among the rocks, telling of 
some vagrant wether who had fled 
from bondage and the shears or 
butcher’s knife, to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in the upper 
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mountain solitudes. Sometimes, 
when they have become thus wild 
beyond all hope of reclamation, 
they are stalked and shot like other 
animals fere nature. 

It was useless to continue spy- 
ing further, as we were not likely 
to find any chamois. The latter 
cannot endure the presence of 
sheep, and, whether it be on ac- 
count of their odour or because 
they associate mutton with their 
natural enemy man, are seldom 
or never to be found in their 
neighbourhood. Accordingly we 
shut up the telescope, picked 
up the rifle and ice-axes, and 
began crossing the face of the 
mountain on our right, which was 
here hollowed out into a sort of 
shelving basin of grey crumbling 
limestone. We had got about 
half-way across when Maquinaz’s 
sharp eyes discovered the form of 
a big chamois on a serrated ridge 
of crags that led straight up to 
the summit of the mountain. He 
was a long way above us on our 
left, but we could see him dis- 
tinctly standing out in clear relief 
against the sky-line. Our only 
fear was lest we should be simi- 
larly visible to him, in spite of our 
varied background of grey rock, 
with its alternations of light and 
shadow. Fortunately his gaze 
seemed concentrated in the op- 
posite direction, so, screening our- 
selves as much as possible from 
his view, we scrambled as swiftly 
as my wind and the treacherous 
surface of the ground permitted 
towards the eastern aréte. The 
ridge once gained, it was easy 
enough to conceal ourselves be- 
hind a projecting buttress of rock, 
and the glass was once more 
brought into play. For a while it 
failed to discover the whereabouts 
of the buck, and we began to 
think that he must have seen us 
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and taken his departure. Pres- 
ently, however, his head popped 
up above the jagged line of crag 
that rimmed the crest of the aréte, 
and finally his whole body emerged. 
A very short inspection showed 
him to be a grand buck, and, 
strange to say, the possessor of 
only a single horn. A hunter’s 
bullet had probably removed its 
fellow, leaving a stump barely an 
inch long, which detracted con- 
siderably from his otherwise dig- 
nified aspect. No doubt he was a 
pretty wary old stager, and after 
his recent narrow escape he was 
not likely to be caught napping. 
In any case, he was quite un- 
approachable as long as he re- 
mained in his rocky fastness, some 
11,000 feet above the sea-level ; 
so for the present it was decided 


.to pursue a policy of masterly 


inactivity. 

“We can’t get at him up there,” 
said Perruquet. ‘There is noth- 
ing to be done but wait till he 
shifts his ground. Ah, comme il 
est gros/” 

With a deep sigh, and giving 
utterance to the pious hope that 
he might soon have the pleasure 
of sticking his fork into one of 
those juicy steaks, my hunter lit 
his pipe and composed himself for 
@ nap. 

Nothing loth, I prepared to 
follow his example; for truly I 
know few pleasures in life to com- 
pare with these noontide siestas of 
the chamois-hunter in the High 
Alps. The sunshine, the bright 
clear air, the glorious scenery, the 
keen interest of watching the 
movements of the chamois, and 
the planning of means to circum- 
vent them, all these appeal alike 
to the instincts of the sportsman, 
the artist, the lover of nature, and 
the mountaineer. Even the melan- 
choly Schopenhauer admitted that 
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there were two things that gave 
him unalloyed pleasure—listening 
to beautiful music, and the con- 
templation of exquisite scenery. 
Could he have added to the latter 
the delight of basking on some 
lofty aréte, a pipe after a lunch 
eaten with an Alpine appetite, 
and the excitement attending one 
of the healthiest and manliest of 
sports, heaven knows whether he 
might not have been less of a 
pessimist than he was! For truly 
to the man who loves the moun- 
tains for their own sake, apart 
from the mere glory of getting to 
the top of them, chamois-hunting 
offers a rich field of varied enjoy- 
ment which is quite distinct from 
that derived from ordinary moun- 
taineering. While engaged on 
what Chamonix guides call courses 
extraordinaires, one is usually too 
much on the stretch, one’s faculties 
are too much engrossed with the 
difficulties of the route, and time 
is too exacting to admit of a 
proper study of the features of 
the mountains. And, pace the 
critics of Alpine climbing, there 
are other joys in mountaineering 
besides those of wrestling with im- 
possible rocks and hanging on to 
precipices by your eyelids. We 
climbers, even the most active 
and adventurous amongst us, are 
not all mere athletes. We can 
appreciate the «esthetic as well as 
the gymnastic side of our craft. 
Personally I love mountaineering 
in all its aspects; but being of a 
somewhat lazy disposition, I think 
I find the glories of the everlasting 
hills more attractive in moments 
of repose than in times of storm 
and stress. The romance and 
poetry of those upper regions sink 
more deeply into one’s soul when 
one is permitted to commune with 
their tremendous solitudes in peace 
and quiet. 
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The view from our hiding-place 
was very beautiful, though not 
particularly extensive. Immedi- 
ately on our right a great cliff 
plunged down almost perpendicu- 
larly to the snout of the Glacier 
de Braulé, while opposite the 
rocky sides of the mountain of 
the same name rose to a height 
of fully 12,000 feet. In its upper 
reaches the glacier expanded into 
a wide snow-covered basin, a sort 
of frozen lake some miles in ex- 
tent, and guarded on every side 
but one by the hoary giants of 
the central chain. On this great 
dazzling sheet of snow the chamois 
were wont to bask and gambol at 
noonday, undisturbed by their 
natural enemy man, who seldom 
or never passed that way. South- 
wards, their heads appearing above 
a mellow haze which filled the 
Valpelline and Aosta valleys, the 
snow-capped peaks of the Graians 
bounded the view, conspicuous 
among them being the curious 
triple summit of the Ruitor. 

Meanwhile the morning passed 
and afternoon wore on as we sat 
contentedly dozing, smoking, eat- 
ing, watching the chamois, or else 
admiring the scenery. Every rose, 
however, has its thorn, and there 
was one little drawback to our 
pleasure. We had brought no 
wine, and I had had nothing to 
drink since our very early break- 
fast. There was water welling 
out of a rock tantalisingly near, 
but we could not get at it without 
exposing ourselves to the view of 
the chamois, and so were compelled 
to go without. All this time our 
friend the unicorn seemed no more 
inclined to stir than ourselves. 
We could see his single horn and 
his head as he lay on the edge of 
the crag, only occasionally getting 
on his feet to stretch himself and 
to see if the coast were clear. 
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Suddenly, however, a black object 
appeared poised in mid-air above 
the summit of the mountain, and 
a magnificent golden eagle sailed 
majestically along the crest of the 
aréte. A few sweeps of his wide 
pinions brought him close to the 
rock where the buck lay. 

“He will get up now fast 
enough, you may be sure,” said 
Perruquet. 

Nor was he wrong, for imme- 
diately he saw the eagle the buck 
sprang to his feet and put himself 
in a posture of defence, and, with 
his stern to the rock and his head 
lowered, prepared to resist attack. 
The eagle, however, took not the 
slightest notice of him, but passed 
slowly on with outstretched wing, 
and then wheeled upwards higher 
and higher until he became a tiny 
speck in the sky. 

It is not without reason that 
chamois dread the advent of these 
feathered foes. So great is their 
terror of them that I have seen a 
herd of twenty or more huddling 
helplessly together when eagles are 
hovering about in the neighbour- 
hood. In the early spring the 
latter often kill and carry off the 
young kids to their eyries, and the 
female chamois has more than once 
been seen doing desperate battle 
with these fierce birds in defence 
of her young. When hard pressed 
for food, I am assured by several 
hunters of experience, they will 
even attack the full-grown animals. 
They wait until they see a chamois 
in a difficult and dangerous place, 
and then swoop down and dash it 
over the cliff and devour it at their 
leisure. There was a chasseur of 
the Valpelline who was full of the 
most astonishing yarns concerning 
the various winged and four-footed 
denizens of the Alps. Among 
other things he told us that in the 
previous spring a peasant of the 
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Val Grisanche had found an eagle’s 
nest containing a marvellously 
well-stocked larder. In it were 
the carcasses of ten chamois kids, 
several lambs, and twelve young 
bouquetins, or ibex, besides several 
other smaller animals and birds. 
This struck me as trespassing on 
our credulity a little too far. I 
am of a fairly believing disposition, 
and could swallow the legend of 
the lambs and the chamois; but the 
twelve bouquetins were too much 
for my mental digestion. How- 
ever, the story appeared in the 
local journals, so I suppose it must 
be true. 

The afternoon was wearing on, 
and it was evident that we should 
soon be obliged to make a move of 
one kind or another. The buck 
would not budge, though the 
chamois’ ordinary dinner-hour had 
passed, and we fancied he must be 
getting pretty hungry. As I said 
before, however, these old bachelors 
dine later than the ladies, and for 
all we knew we might yet have to 
wait an hour or two longer before 
he shifted his ground. A stalk 
seemed hardly possible as long as 
he remained where he was ; but as 
there seemed little prospect of 
other sport, I said to Perruquet 
that we might as well have a try. 
Accordingly, leaving Maquinaz to 
watch with the glass, my hunter 
and I started along the aréte to 
try our luck. All was plain sailing 
until we arrived at the foot of a 
big gendarme, or projecting but- 
tress of rock twenty feet high, 
which bade fair to bar our further 
progress. It would have been per- 
fectly easy to avoid this obstacle 
by leaving it on our right, but in 
that case the chamois would in- 
evitably see us, so, if we were to 
pass it at all, we must do so on the 
side overlooking the precipice. 
Selecting the most likely-looking 
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spot, Perruquet threw himself at 
the rock with a will, and being a 
magnificent climber, got up appa- 
rently without serious difficulty, 
and called on me to follow. I 
scrutinised the place carefully, and 
the more I looked the less I liked 
it. It was not particularly diffi- 
cult, but there was no proper hand- 
or foot-hold, and one had to trust 
almost entirely to the adhesive 
powers of one’s boot-nails against 
the nearly sheer face of the rock. 
The consequences of a slip were 
only too painfully evident. Im- 
mediately underneath was a drop 
of about twenty feet on to a short 
shelving ledge, and below that was 
ewigkeitt—a bottomless abyss. I 
had a good look at the precipice a 
few days afterwards from the slopes 
of the Mont Braulé just opposite, 
and I calculated (other visitors to 
the Valpelline may correct me if I 
am wrong) that from the shoulder 
of the gendarme to the place where 
such portions of one’s anatomy as 
remained intact would stop rolling 
was a height of between 2500 to 
3000 feet. On big climbs even 
higher precipices are met with 
commonly enough, but Perruquet 
remarked to me that he had never 
before been on the brink of such 
an abyss while out chamois-hunt- 
ing. Of course it doesn’t make 
much difference in the result 
whether one falls 300 or 3000 feet, 
—indeed, if you have got to tumble 
over a cliff at all, you may as well 
do it handsomely and fall over a 
good big one,—but the effect on 
the nerves of looking down im- 
mense heights cannot be gainsaid. 
Accordingly I confessed to Perru- 
quet that I could probably do it, 
but that I funked it. 

“Eh bien! Nous allons vous at- 
tacher,” my chasseur sententiously 
remarked. 

So saying, he pulled out of his 
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breeches’ pocket a piece of whip- 
cord, which we used for tying the 
legs of our slain chamois together, 
and threw me down one end. 
Submissively, and not without 
some misgivings, I tied it round 
my waist, and, steadied by the 
moral, rather than the material, 
aid of this very inefficient rope, I 
scrambled up. 

Continuing on our way, we crept 
along the shelving edge of the 
cliff, only stopping a minute to see 
if our chamois had shifted his 
position. Suddenly a clattering 
of falling stones made me turn 
round, and lo! there was another 
big buck bounding up the rocks 
on the side of a small gully where 
he had lain concealed. Without 
reflecting a moment, I seized my 
rifle and let drive at him at a 
distance of about 140 yards, and, 
as may be imagined, missed him 
clean. It was probably just as 
well, as, had I done otherwise, 
he must almost inevitably have 
rolled over the precipice and been 
gathered to his forefathers in tiny 
fragments. At it was, he pursued 
his way rejoicing and unhurt, and 
it really did my heart good to 
see the way he skipped up those 
tremendous rocks and galloped 
along the crest of the beetling 
crags until he disappeared from 
view. 

It was obviously useless to con- 
tinue the stalk, so we lost no time 
in rejoining Maquinaz, who told 
us that the unicorn had disap- 
peared over the peak on hearing 
the shot. My first thought was 
for drink, which I had not tasted 
for eleven hours, and, my throat 
being quite parched, I lapped 
greedily at the clear ice-cold water 
as it trickled out of the rock. 
Descending to the place on the 
southern aréte where we had seen 
the three wild sheep in the morn- 
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ing, we caught sight of a chamois 
cantering down the grassy side of 
the mountain, evidently intent 
upon taking his evening meal 
on the lower slopes. Presently 
he came to a halt and began to 
crop the coarse herbage with avid- 
ity. Meanwhile the weather, 
which had been so perfect in the 
morning, was rapidly changing for 
the worse. The wind was rising 
fast, and the mists were surging 
up in the valleys and wreathing 
and eddying in strange fantastic 
shapes along the flanks of the 
mountains. <A long grey streamer 
floated out from the beautiful 
snow-capped pyramid of the Becca 
di Lusenay, and it was evident 
that we were in for a sharp squall. 
In a few minutes it struck us. 
The wind howled and raved, and 
a storm of sleet and hail drove 
horizontally by our ears. The 
air seemed literally a-boil with 
clouds, that danced and eddied 
round in mad frolic, and one al- 
most fancied that one could see 
the wind as it tore the vapours to 
fragments and whirled them aloft. 
There was absolutely no shelter, 
so we had to huddle together and 
grin and bear it until a temporary 
lull gave us a chance of seeing the 
chamois. He was still there, but 
we had only an hour of daylight 
left, and the ground was very un- 
favourable for a stalk. However, 
we determined to trust to the dim 
evening light, the clouds, and pelt- 
ing rain and sleet, and to the fact 
of his being busily absorbed in his 
dinner. Accordingly, crouching 


‘as low as possible, and availing 


ourselves of such cover as the 
ground afforded, we swiftly de- 
scended the hill. It was very 
steep, and Perruquet went so fast 
that I nearly sprained my ankle 
once or twice in my hurry; but 
we managed to reach a hillock 
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four or five hundred yards from 
the buck, which masked us com- 
pletely. He was still feeding 
quietly, so without more ado I 
commenced the stalk. Unfortu- 
nately, just as I was getting within 
range, the storm broke afresh with 
redoubled violence, and in the 
blinding scud of mist and rain I 
blundered right on to him. To my 
astonishment I recognised in him 
our old friend the unicorn. He 
had evidently made a long détour 
over the top of the mountain and 
descended here to his favourite 
pasture. I fired two shots at him 
as he scampered off, but I could 
barely see the sights of my rifle 
owing to the rain, and to my great 
disgust all chance of adorning my 
chimney-piece with that peculiar 
head vanished with my last view 
of his stern disappearing over the 
hill. 

The chamois one misses, like the 
fish one hooks and loses, are gen- 
erally of monstrous calibre. My 
readers may guess that, as we 
mourned the loss of him, our 
unicorn grew to lordly propor- 
tions. Poor Perruquet was even 
more downcast than myself over 
our failure. However, darkness 
was coming on, and, if we were 
to get home that night, there was 
no time to waste in unavailing 
lamentations. Below us the moun- 
tain was broken and scarped by a 
series of formidable precipices, and 
we knew of no way down. Perru- 
quet, however, insisted on trying 
to find one, so we crawled down 
a dangerously steep and slippery 
grass slope into a gully which ter- 
minated in an ugly-looking chasm. 
Scrambling up again, we tried two 
more places without success, and 
were finally forced to climb labo- 
riously up to the aréte and follow 
the route by which we had as- 
cended in the morning. It was 
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long past nightfall when we 
reached the chalet. 

On the morrow we tried our 
luck again, and this time fortune 
favoured us. Not feeling particu- 
larly fit, I told Perruquet that we 
would have a short day on the 
south side of the Valpelline, where 
most of the chamois were to be 
found. He suggested trying a 
cone-shaped hill about 10,000 feet 
in height, which, from the pre- 
vailing colour of the granite of 
which it was composed, we had 
named the Mont Rouge. As- 
cending the lateral valley at the 
base of its eastern flank, we had 
a pleasant climb of half an hour 
through a larch forest up to a 
cowshed on the highest alp, or 
upland pasture. Here we com- 
menced spying. My chasseur’s 
practised eye was not long in 
discerning the form of a big soli- 
tary buck in a black cleft of rock 
high up the precipitous side of the 
mountain. Handing me the glass, 
he indicated the place, but, the 
beast being in deep shadow, it 
was some time before I could 
make him out. I have excellent 
eyes; but spying with the tele- 
scope, so essential a branch of the 
hunter’s craft, is an art which 
requires long and constant prac- 
tice, and I must confess to being 
hitherto unable to master it prop- 
erly. The buck was no great dis- 
tance off, but it was not until he 
had moved a few steps down into 
the sunlight that I could find him. 
He continued descending, although 
it was the hour when the chamois 
generally seek the summits, until 
he reached a balmier, or overhang- 
ing rock, where he seemed dis- 
posed to take up his quarters for 
the day. He could not have se- 
lected a spot more fitted for the 
accomplishment of our fell pur- 
pose, as, unconscious of his ap- 
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proaching doom, he lay down or 
else browsed with true masculine 
indifference to all that was passing 
in the outside world. 

“Ha! ha/ mon gros,” said 
Perruquet, rubbing his hands with 
indecent glee, “you are not long 
for this world.” 

Descending the right bank of 
the stream, we found a way down 
to the bottom of the gorge which 
the water had worn for itself 
to a depth of two hundred feet, 
and scrambled up the opposite 
side. Maquinaz remained behind 
in order to signal to us any fresh 
movements on the part of the 
chamois. In little more than an 
hour my hunter, who managed the 
stalk without a mistake, brought 
me to within a hundred yards of 
the rocks where we hoped the buck 
still lay concealed. Stealthily 
crawling forwards, we looked about 
us for some time in vain. While 
thus engaged a faint tinkling fell 
upon our ears, and far below in 
the valley beside the torrent we 
saw a goatherd leading home half- 
a-dozen truant members of his 
flock. I whispered to Perruquet 
that I feared it was all up with 
our stalk. For reply he com- 
menced making horrible grimaces 
and gesticulating violently in the 
direction in which I had imagined 
the chamois to be. 

Not daring to raise my head, I 
scanned the ground two or three 
hundred yards off, but could see 
nothing. 

“Where is he?” I whispered. 

“Under the cliff, under the 
cliff!” he replied in agonised tones. 

It was all cliff where I was 
looking, and there seemed to be 
nothing there. At last, his excite- 
ment getting the better of him, my 
hunter seized my head with both 
his hands, as if with the purpose 
of wringing my neck, and turned it 
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in the direction in which he wished 
metolook. I raised myself two or 
three inches, and there, about forty 
yards off, was the buck feeding 
as unconcernedly as possible. My 
heart beat so fast that I almost 
expected to miss him even at that 
ridiculously easy distance; nor 
was I reassured when at the shot 
he sprang up on to a boulder and 
remained erect and motionless. 
In a couple of seconds, however, 
while I was hurriedly reloading, 
his limbs relaxed, and he fell over 
stone-dead. 

We had a rather nasty scramble 
down some slippery water - worn 
rocks before we could reach our 
quarry, and I was glad of the aid 
of Perruquet’s broad back at one 
place. As time was not pressing, 
we gralloched him at our leisure, 
and presently, when Maquinaz ar- 
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rived, his legs were tied together 
and we carried him down in tri- 
umph to Prérayen. He was a re- 
markably fine buck, and he had 
caused us singularly little trouble 
or exertion, as we found him 
at a lower elevation than any 
other chamois that I have killed. 
The bulk of our summer and early 
autumn hunting in the High Alps 
is done at heights varying from 
9000 to 11,000 feet, but this par- 
ticular buck can have been little 
more than 8000 feet above the 
sea-level. The stalk, moreover, 
was the simplest and easiest that 
I can recall to mind, and the in- 
cidents of the two days’ sport con- 
vinced me of what I remarked on 
a former page—namely, that the 
successful expeditions are not ne- 
cessarily the most interesting ones. 
Huen E. M. Srurriecp. 
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ARIADNE IN NAXOS. 
I, 


Like the light of a dawn that was roseate and splendid, 
Like a dream that was fleeting and fair, 
So the day of my bliss that for ever is ended 
Hath died in this night of despair ! i 
In my soul that is faint for the smile of its Lover, 
No pulses of pleasure can beat ; 
By Theseus forsaken—no charm I discover 
In an isle that is sylvan and sweet. 








IT. 


I know that the grapes in the vineyards are turning 
All misty and purple with bloom ; 

That blossoms of crimson are blushing and burning 
’Mid pomegranate hedges of gloom ;— 

I know that the Summer is waiting to bless me, 
But my life hath no gladness to greet 

Her pine-scented winds that so softly caress me, 
Or the fragrance of flowers at her feet. 


III, 


I linger no more by the vales and the mountains 
Where the Dryads so blithesomely dance,— 

Nor dream by the musical fall of the fountains, 
Where the songs of the Naiads entrance ; 

I listen no longer, when woodlands are waking, 
For the voices ot Echo or Pan; 

My heart with its burden of sorrow is breaking 
In a kingdom of blight and of ban. 


IV. 


No more am I thrilled by the voice of the ocean 
When Dian doth silver the dusk ; 
I delight not in music and rhythmical motion ; 
Nor in odours of myrrh and of musk ; 
Nor in days that are balmy and nights that are tender ; 
Nor in sunsets of marvellous dye; 
Nor in dawns that are dreamlike with opaline splendour 
Till they fade in a hyacinth sky. 
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Vv. 


The sapphire-lit sea like a bride may be smiling, 
To an azure and infinite dome; 

The Sirens may wake with their beauty beguiling, 
And sing from the crystalline foam ; 

The Zephyrs may sigh to the myrtles and roses, 
And the rivers melodiously run,— 

But my soul, like a flower when in languor it closes, 
Desires not the light of the sun. 


VI. 


While the nightingale’s music around me is falling 
In a dulcet and passionate song, 

And the birds trill a chorus so sweetly enthralling 
That it might to Elysium belong ;— 

While the poppies below me, in meadows of clover, 
Are dewy and drowsy and red, 

I sigh for my passion and pain to be over, 
"Mid the asphodel meads of the Dead. 


VII. 


Oh! thou who didst woo me, with locks that were sunny, 
And tones that were formed to delight ;— 

With the smiles of a sun-god, and kisses of honey, 
And eyes that were splendid with Night ;— 

When my soul was a lute full of music supernal 
*Neath thy dusky and amorous gaze,— 

Could I deem that thy love would be less than eternal ? 
Could I dream of these desolate days? 


VIII. 


Oh! phantom of Love that in madness I follow! 
For thee I am turning my face 

From the fair land of Hellas—the light of Apollo— 
The marvels of Time and of Space. 

I am heedless of Art in her beautiful palace ; 
And Nature no more can enthrall, 

Since I drank to the dregs of Love’s magical chalice 

And its nectar was changed into gall. 
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Ix. 


Though we cry through the cycles of palpitant ons : 
To the gods in their halcyon spheres, 

Are they moved by our dirges or thrilled by our peans? 
Are they touched by our laughter or tears! 

Do they mock at our prayers and our mystical dreaming 
Whilst the flowers on our altars entwine, 

And the fairest of rose-tinted marble is gleaming 
In our Temples of beauty divine. ; 








X. 


The God I will seek shall be Thanatos only, 
The dim god of Silence—for He 
Hath a Lethe for souls that are loveless and lonely. 
From these summer-lit isles of the sea,— 
From the sound of the wind and the gleam of the waters, 
From the glory of sun and of star, 
Let Him bear me—the saddest of Earth’s weary daughters! 
To the shores of Nepenthe afar. 
Auice Mackay. 


S. AFRICA. 
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DisRAELI, in his fantastic ro- 
mance of ‘Tancred,’ puts the follow- 
ing words into the mouth of his 
protagonist: “I go toa land that 
has never been blessed by that 
fatal drollery called a representa- 
tive government, though omni- 
science once deigned to trace out 
the policy which should rule it.” 
Remarkable words, and all the 
more remarkable as coming from 
the pen of an old parliamentary 
hand; yet more remarkable when 
the date is considered of these 
words being indited. For they 
were written in that period of our 
national history when it was 
deemed that parliamentary govern- 
ment was a panacea for all human 
ills, when an Englishman’s first 
thought regarding an oppressed 
nationality was to endow it with a 
Parliament, believing that if this 
gift of representative government 
be once accorded, all else must 
necessarily go well with that na- 
tion, never stopping to consider, 
with John Bull’s habitual want of 
projective imagination, that the 
temperaments, traditions, train- 
ings of some of those nations, so 
vastly different from his own, made 
John’s pet universal nostrum by 
no means necessarily a curative 
medicine for that organism. Since 
that date many European and also 
South American lands have been 
endowed with this doubtful bless- 
ing, with the result that the esteem 
for parliamentary institutions has 
undoubtedly and justly been 
lessened. Nowhere perchance has 
it been lowered so much as in 
France and Italy, especially in 
Italy, and it is small wonder, 
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therefore, that from that country 
should proceed a philosophical ex- 
amination and an indictment of 
this form of government. <A 
young writer of the new philo- 
sophical school that is headed by 
Lombroso, Signor Scipio Sighele, 
has made this theme the subject 
of an able study in collective psy- 
chology, and his work is truly re- 
markable.! It is by no means a 
militant pamphlet indited in haste 
with a view to censuring the recent 
gross parliamentary scandals of 
Italy, nor does it refer even in- 
directly to Crispi or to Giolitti. 
It is a theoretic book, the result 
of close careful study which con- 
siders the mischievous nature of 
parliament in the abstract, para- 
doxical at moments perchance, but 
one of those paradoxes that reveal 
long - suspected though carefully 
hidden truths. Signor Sighele has 
merely tried to discover the causes 
for the decay of parliamentary 
institutions, and he has sought for 
that purpose to oust all temporary 
or personal facts. In truth, Signor 
Sighele’s book notes that revolt 
against the despotism of majorities 
of which our own Herbert Spencer 
has made himself the spokesman 
in his able latter-day work, ‘The 
Individual against the State.’ In 
that pamphlet, as we know, the 
English philosopher points out how 
the function of Liberalism in the 
past was to limit the power of kings, 
and predicts that the function of 
the Liberalism of the future will 
be to limit the power of parlia- 
ments. 

The chief objections directed 
against parliamentary government 
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have hitherto been levelled at the 
personality of the members. Thus 
it has been contended that they 
are rarely the best representatives 
of their nation, and that when 
once elected they are too apt to 
consider only their own advantage 
or the local interests of their 
electors, with a view to re-election. 
This so-called church-steeple policy 
is but a collective form of egotism, 
rendering the member a man who 
confers favours in return for the 
one personal favour of re-election. 
Further, there is also that ugliest 
side of all, bribery and corruption, 
the buying of votes in return for 
monéy spent directly or indirectly, 
the former so largely practised in 
southern lands, a custom also not 
unknown among ourselves in the 
earlier decades of this century. 
Such are the principal arguments 
against this system of government 
by collective reasoning, a mode of 
government that is but too often 
an exemplification of a famous de- 
finition of the word deputation— 
a noun of multitude, signifying 
many but not much. But, curi- 
ously enough, no one seems to have 
thought of the chief objection to 
parliamentary government, name- 
ly, its inherent weakness as a col- 
lective organism—the objection, in 
point of fact, to Parliament as a 
system. No one before Sighele 
has put the question, “Supposing 
Parliament were composed of the 
best men of a nation, would it 
give the best results?” or in other 
words, Does not its chief defect 
consist in the fact that it is an 
assemblage of many persons? It 
is to this question that the young 
thinker endeavours to reply in his 
suggestive study in Psychological 
Collectivism. 

We all know a favourite and 
much-quoted proverb is “ Vox 
populi, vox Dei.” Is it not, per- 
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haps, of all proverbs the most 
fallacious? Was it not Carlyle 
who asked, ‘“‘ How many fools does 
it take to make a public?” Does 
not another popular proverb say, 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth ” ? 
It is a vulgar error to believe that 
many persons together can decide 
better upon a subject than one 
person alone. An optimist might 
argue that this belief has taken 
birth from the modesty of man- 
kind; a pessimist that it has 
arisen from the desire to escape 
responsibility. The popular notion 
is that a number of intellects can 
be summed up into one whole, 
But the real fact is they limit each 
other and act as a clog. ‘ Men,” 
said Galileo, “are not like a 
number of horses attached to a 
carriage, all pulling together; but 
rather like a number of loose 
horses running a race, of which 
one gains the prize.” Lamartine 
says— 


‘Tl faut se séparer pour penser de la 
foule, 
Et s’y confondre pour agir.” 


The real truth is, the human 
mind is not subject to the rules of 
mathematics, but is rather gov- 
erned by the laws of chemistry, by 
which, when an atom is united to 
other similar atoms, the most sur- 
prising and unexpected results 
ensue. Max Nordau, in his able 
and suggestive book, frankly en- 
titled ‘ Paradoxes,’ puts the matter 
profoundly and lucidly. He says: 


“Bring together twenty or thirty 
men like Goethe, Kant, Helmholtz, 
Shakespeare, Newton, &c., and submit 
to their judgment and approbation 
the practical questions of the moment. 
Their expressions will probably be 
quite different from those which 
would be given by any other as- 
sembly (though I would not vouch 
for that) ; but as far as their verdicts 
were concerned, I am certain that 
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they would in nowise differ from 
those of any other assembly. And 
why? Because each one of these 
twenty or thirty elect, besides his own 
originality, which makes of him an 
excellent individual, possesses also the 
patrimony of the inherited qualities 
of his kind, which make him resemble 
not only his neighbour in the assembly, 
but also all the unknown persons who 
pass along the street. It may be said 
that all men, in their normal con- 
dition, have certain qualities which 
constitute a common value, identical 
to all, let us suppose equal to 1, 
a value which is augmented in supe- 
rior individuals by another value 
which is different in each individual, 
and which, for that reason, should 
be described by a different name for 
each one of them, being, for instance, 
equal to b, c, d, &. This being 
admitted, therefore, the result is that 
in an assembly of twenty men—all 
geniuses of the highest order—there 
will be twenty X, and only one 8, one 
c, one d, &c., and necessarily the 
twenty Y’s will vanquish the isolated 
b, c, d’s—that is to say, the essence of 
humanity will vanquish the individ- 
ual personality, and the workman’s 
cap will completely cover the hat of 
the doctor and the philosopher.” 


' This reasoning explains the 
strange verdicts so often given by 
jurists when twelve men _ pro- 
nounce a joint decision inferior to 
that which each of the twelve 
would have given singly. When 
this law is applied to a Parliament 
of some 300 to 500 members, no 
wonder that the result is still 
more mediocre and unsatisfactory. 
This idea is embodied in the old 
saying, ‘“‘Senatores boni viri: Sen- 
atus autem mala bestia.” 

Herbert Spencer has maintained 
that aggregate character is deter- 
mined by the character of the 
units that compose it. This 
axiom, however, by no means 
holds good in all cases. As the 
Italian thinker Enrico Ferri has 
well pointed out: “The union of 
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capable persons is not always a 
sure guarantee of the definitive 
capability of the whole: by the 
union of individuals of good 
sense it is possible to obtain an 
assembly which has no common- 
sense; as in chemistry, by the 
union of two gases may be ob- 
tained a liquid.” The fact is, 
Spencer’s axiom is exact, and can 
be applied when the aggregate 
is composed of homogeneous uni- 
ties organically united among 
themselves. But it ceases to be 
exact, and cannot be applied ex- 
cept in a restricted manner, when 
the aggregate in question consists 
of heterogeneous and unorganical 
unities. It is a remarkable fact, 
but a fact none the less, that an 
aggregation of people is predis- 
posed, as by some fatal arithmetical 
law, rather to do evil than good ; 
and in the same way an assembly 
of human beings, no matter of 
what nature, is predisposed to give 
an intellectual result inferior to 
the mental level of what should 
be the sum-total resulting from the 
intelligences that compose it. 

Such being the case, the question 
naturally forces itself upon us, 
Are we then to return to the per- 
sonal despotism of one man? This 
is by no means Signor Sighele’s 
contention, nor would he advocate 
this fora moment. The tyrannies 
of old had two great defects: they 
were hereditary and they were 
individual. It was in order to 
correct these defects that power 
was also given into the hands of 
the people. Unfortunately, from 
the ashes of one fetich phoenix 
arose another equally strong and 
blatant. The prejudice of the 
divine right of parliaments was 
substituted for the prejudice of 
the divine right of kings. Now 
parliaments, in accordance with 
the laws of collective psychology, 
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like all human assemblages, are 
liable to sudden and unexpected 
impulses—impulses such as may 
at times move a crowd to commit 
crimes, as was the case in the 
French Revolution ; or to practise 
some generous act, as happened 
during the Italian risorgimento. 
That such was possible had been 
recognised already by Napoleon 
the Great, ere the modern Italian 
positivist! school of philosophy 
had reduced experience to a for- 
mula, for when inditing his studies 
on the Convention the Emperor 
wrote, ‘Collective crimes impli- 
cate no one.” A deed or word 
may change the judgment of all 
by the contagious emotion of a 
moment. Thus, besides lowering 
the intellectual level, an assembly 
is also liable to sudden mutations 
of view. Yet another danger, and 
yet another reason why the judg- 
ments of these huge national talk- 
ing-shops should not be regarded 
as infallible or be treated with too 
much deference. John Stuart 
Mill dimly foresaw this modern 
positivist conclusion when he 
pleaded eloquently in favour of 
safeguarding the rights of the 
minority. 

And as though the mere fact of 
the assemblage of a number of 
human beings and all that this 
implies were not enough, parlia- 
ments are in themselves the result 
of two phases of collective psy- 
chology which are superimposed, 
or rather enter into combination, 
to use the chemical term. In the 
first place, there is the election of 
the member, and this, too, is sub- 
ject to the game of hazard of 
collective psychology. In _ the 
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second place, there is the vote 
of the members themselves. For 
what are the most influential 
causes which enter into the elec- 
tion of a member of Parliament, 
putting on one side the idea of 
bribery and corruption? These 
causes are the  electioneering 
speeches of the candidates and 
the agitation of newspaper articles. 
These two methods exercise a 
species of hypnotic suggestion 
which, working upon the masses, 
are at the same time most power- 
ful and most untrustworthy, be- 
cause they work by taking advan- 
tage of the surprises of collective 
psychology. 

In order fully to follow Signor 
Sighele’s arguments, a brief di- 
gression is necessary, treating of 
the physiology of success. Putting 
advertisements on one side, the 
success which follows from sug- 
gestive working upon the multi- 
tude may be divided into slow or 
immediate, according as a sugges- 
tion is exercised upon men one by 
one—singly, that is—or upon men 
as a crowd. Of the former a 
good example is the influence of a 
book, of the latter the effect of a 
speech. In order to judge of the 
respective values of these two 
kinds of success, it is necessary to 
analyse psychologically the nature 
of the applause which is given in 
the theatre after listening to a 
drama, or to an orator after he 
has pronounced the words of an 
eloquent discourse. It is a well- 
known psychological law that 
the intensity of an emotion in- 
creases in direct proportion to the 
numbers of persons who feel that 
emotion in the same place at the 





1 The word ‘ positivist” as used by 
must not be confounded with the term 
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the modern philosophical Italian school 
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same time. Now, if we suppose 
for the sake of argument that the 
emotion felt by a certain orator be 
represented by 10, and that he 
succeeds in communicating one- 
half of this to his audience, who, 
we will say, number 300, each 
of these 300 will also feel the 
emotion of all the others, who will 
thus act and react upon each 
other, experiencing, we will say, 
one-half of this emotion, which 
will be represented by the half 
of 5 multiplied by 300, or 750. 
These figures suffice to demon- 
strate how exaggerated and mis- 
leading is the feeling produced by 
an able speaker upon a crowd, and 
this very exaggeration of feeling 
is the first element required for 
success. The judgment we fondly 
believe to be the sum-total of the 
judgment of all present is in reality 
the work of one man, who by the 
phenomenon of suggestion becomes 
the casual and momentary despot 
of the whole crowd. 

The effect produced by a news- 
paper article is analogous, for it is 
read in the course of an hour or 
two after its hasty compilation 
and hurried appearance, by great 
numbers of people who afterwards 
compare notes and mutually com- 
municate the impression. Thus 
the effect of the newspaper ar- 
ticle, like that of the speech, is 
exaggerated and often mislead- 
ing. 

Now to return to the election 
of a member of Parliament. It is 
easy to comprehend that it is the 
result of suggestion exercised by 
these two methods, the art of the 
orator and the effect of the daily 
newspaper. The elector who de- 
posits his voting-paper in the 
ballot-box apparently performs a 
free and isolated act. In reality he 
is the victim—or shall we say the 
instrument /—of suggestion of the 
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occult mesmeric forces which pro- 
ceed from a speech or a newspaper 
article. Now, if these always pro- 
ceeded from superior persons, the 
mischief would not be great; but, 
as we know, the stump - orator’s 
arguments are not always of the 
best, nor newspaper rhetoric of the 
most impartial. In this wise it is 
that members of Parliament are, 
too often, manufactured. Once 
elected, Parliament acts in accord- 
ance with those laws of collective 
psychology to which reference was 
made above. The intellectual level 
is lowered, if not to the plane of 
the meanest intellect present, cer- 
tainly to a mediocre standard. It 
is rarely or never raised to the 
standard of the best intelligence 
represented in the assemblage. 
Laws are made, amended, modi- 
fied, in accordance with the 
momentary impression produced 
by an orator, with the result that 
the statute-books of all nations 
are filled with the most heteroge- 
neous, at times with the most con- 
tradictory, articles. For collec- 
tive psychology is made up of 
contradictions and cruelties, and 
passes from one sentiment to its 
opposite with incredible rapidity. 
‘‘ Parliament, in fact,” ungallantly 
says Signor Sighele, “is a female, 
and more often than not an hy- 
sterical female to boot.” In pass- 
ing this judgment he perhaps goes 
too far, at least if his verdict is 
meant as a generalisation for all 
parliaments. If it is intended as 
applied to that of his own country 
as well as to that of France, the 
verdict, severe as it is, is perhaps 
not too strong. It is certain that 
for the Latin races in particular 
that universal panacea for all evils, 
a Parliament, has proved some- 
what of a failure. Their easily 
impressionable character is pecu- 
liarly unfitted to resist the hyp- 
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notic suggestion of an impassioned 
speech or a persuasive article. 

If such be the intellectual re- 
sults of a Parliament, what must 
be the moral results? Will they 
follow the same laws of deteriora- 
tion resulting from the union of 
many units? Unfortunately in 
all countries, England, France, 
Italy, too many events, fresh in our 
mind, remove all doubt as to the 
answer this question imposes. Has 
not the general lowering of the 
moral standard, which all nations 
deplore in a major or minor degree, 
somewhat to do, perchance, with 
this in its day much-vaunted insti- 
tution? Certainly this question 
would be well worth detailed 
study. 

It has often been remarked that 
members of Parliament, when con- 
voked in solemn assemblage, be- 
have like a number of overgrown 
and often very naughty school- 
boys. Now look at a number of 
children together. How much 
more easily they are led into evil 
and influenced by the bad amongst 
them. How much naughtier they 
are when together than when alone, 
committing acts collectively which 
singly not one of them would have 
ventured on. ‘ Men,” said Bage- 
hot, “are guided by example and 
not by reasoning ;” but he forgot 
to add that they were quite espe- 
cially led by bad example. The 
rotten pear corrupts the sound one. 
We never find the reverse to be 
the case. The microbe of evil has 
a power of multiplication infinitely 
greater than the microbe of good, 
even supposing this last to exist, 
for we know too well that many 
diseases are contagious, but it is 
yet to be proved that health is 
contagious. And when moral cor- 
ruption is aided by self-interest, 
when an immense pecuniary ad- 
vantage follows a slight violence 
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of conscience, it would be found 
that money influences even those 
who think themselves honest. Per- 
sonal immorality, party immoral- 
ity, government immorality, all 
these follow from a system which 
seems framed on purpose to dete- 
riorate men instead of improving 
them. It has been noted again 
and again that members coming 
from a distant province with a 
high ideal and rosy promise are 
soon corrupted in the atmosphere 
of Parliament. 

And now as to the remedies 
for this state of things. Here 
Signor Sighele leaves us rather in 
the lurch. <A radical remedy is 
practically non-existent, in the 
face of the fact that every group 
of men is intellectually and mor- 
ally inferior to its separate ele- 
ments, and these groups are called 
classes, churches, associations, par- 
ties, committees, and what not be- 
sides. In fact, it is an exemplifi- 
cation of the saying that a com- 
mittee is a group that has no body 
to be kicked and no soul to be 
saved. The evil is too deep-rooted 
in human nature to make it pos- 
sible to eliminate it ; its pernicious 
character can only perhaps be 
modified and the mischief atten- 
uated. For one thing, Sighele 
would have members of Parlia- 
ment paid; but in return for this 
pay they should make a profession 
of their duties and have no other 
outside. It should require as 
much study and exertion to be a 
member of Parliament as to bea 
lawyer or merchant or professor. 
At present members of Parlia- 
ment are amateurs who for a brief 
space exercise a serious power over 
a variety of causes, many of which 
are frivolous. Further—and this 


is, too, an important point — he 
would considerably limit the num- 
ber of members. Thus, where a 
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4 nation returns 500 he would have 
but 100, and this with a view to 
make the office less of a sinecure : 
the responsibilities, divided by 100 
instead of 500, would be more felt. 
Then, too, he would have Parlia- 
ment occupy itself solely with the 
large questions at stake, leaving to 
local Councils the management of 
local affairs. In this wise he 
thinks some improvement might 
be looked for, and that treated 
thus, this ancient institution of 
Parliament, vastly simplified, might 
live yet a while longer without in- 
famy in praiseworthy fashion. “I 
think,” says Signor Sighele, “ that 
of Parliament one may say as of 
certain poisons, that they kill or 
cure according to the size of the 
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dose administered.” To quit 
metaphor, the extension and im- 
portance that parliamentarism has 
taken is so great as to menace the 
life of the body politic. Would it 
not therefore be worth the experi- 
ment to see whether, by limiting 
the dose, it could be made to 
strengthen this body instead of 
slowly annihilating it, as it does at 
present. Paul Bourget has said 
of life that it seems to him “un 
volume de Labiche interfolié par 
du Shakespeare.” May not this 
be said with yet more reason 
of parliamentary life,—that is to 
say, that it is a farce in the 
lobbies and a tragedy in the 
house ? 
HELEN ZIMMERN. 














Puemie performed the journey in 
a state of excitement which rendered 
reflection impossible: she was still 
so agitated and bewildered at the 
suddenness with which this resolu- 
tion had been taken, that she scarce- 
ly paused to ask herself whether 
pleasure or pain was the more pre- 
valent actual sensation. Was she 
still angry with Leo because of the 
fox he had shot? Was he not 
himself displeased with her on ac- 
count of her abrupt departure? 
These were questions which scarcely 
touched her at present, for just at 
this moment everything not directly 
connected with the journey seemed 
strangely insignificant. 

At the Buda-Pesth station she was 
met by her friends Count and 
Countess Boldalagi, and together 
they reached Hamburg on the third 
day after her departure from Her- 
mannstadt. Here it had been ar- 
ranged that they were to spend 
twenty-four hours, previous to em- 
barking in Count Boldalagi’s steam 
yacht, which awaited them at the 
mouth of the Elbe ; but on arriving 
at the hotel where rooms had been 
secured, a telegram was put into the 
Count’s hand which caused them 
abruptly to alter their plans. The 
telegram was from the nurse at 
home announcing that their young- 
est child, little Nina, aged three, 
had, shortly after her parents’ de- 
parture, been suddenly seized with 
a dangerous attack of diphtheria, and 
that her life was in danger. To 
continue their projected journey to 
Norway under these circumstances 
was of course impossible, and though 
fagged and overtired as they were 
with having spent forty-eight hours 
on the railway, both husband and 
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wife had no other thought but to 
take the very next train which would 
convey them back to Buda-Pesth. 
Time-tables were hastily consulted, 
and it was rapidly decided to start 
back that very night, after having 
had barely time to snatch a hurried 
meal. 

So engrossed were the Count and 
Countess with the cause of their 
anxiety that neither of them had as 
yet given a thought to what Phemie 
would do under these now altered 
circumstances ; for Irma had gone 
off into a fit of hysterical weeping 
at thought of what meanwhile 
might be happening at home to her 
darling Nina, and Count Boldalagi 
had his hands more than full in 
trying to comfort his wife and at 
the same time see to all the neces- 
sary arrangements for their home- 
ward journey, so that it was only 
when Oountess Boldalagi’s maid 
approached her mistress with some 
question regarding the manner in 
which the travelling-trunks were to 
be conveyed back to the station that 
they seemed to remember her exist- 
ence. 

“And what will you do, my 
dear?” said the Countess, who had 
checked her tears almost as sud- 
denly as they had begun to flow, in 
order to deliver some intricate direc- 
tions to the femme de chambre re- 
garding a certain fur-lined cloak 
which she desired to have unpacked 
from the trunks. “I am so sorry to 
disappoint you of the promised 
yachting expedition, but you see 
there is nothing else to be done; 
so if you are not too tired to start 
back at once, that will perhaps be 
your wisest course.” 

Phemie hesitated : she was look- 
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ing rather white and weary as she 
had sunk back into an arm-chair, 
and in her secret heart she was be- 
ginning to feel the first painful sense 
of isolation experienced by those 
who have been accustomed to live 
in an atmosphere of protecting love, 
which, though often felt to be irk- 
some and inconvenient, is neverthe- 
less keenly missed whenever the 
object of daily and hourly solicitude 
finds itself thrown adrift upon the 
kindness or convenience of compara- 
tive strangers. But the idea of re- 
turning at once to her husband 
without having accomplished the 
journey which had been undertaken 
more or less against his desire, im- 
plied a sense of degradation and 
failure which she was loth to accept. 

“T might go on to Scotland 
alone,” she said at last, slowly, 
while all these things had had 
time to shoot to and fro through 
her brain. 

A large advertisement sheet 
posted up in the dining-room of 
the hotel, and surmounted by the 
picture of a magnificent steamboat 
flying the Union-jack, had prob- 
ably suggested the idea to Phemie’s 
mind, for this was the announce- 
ment of the dates and hours of 
the steam-packets running between 
Leith and Hamburg. 

“To Scotland? Alone?” said 
the Countess in doubtful accents. 

“Why not? The Leith packet 
starts to-morrow evening, and would 
take me there direct.” 

“But what would your strenger 
Herr Gemahl say to this arrange- 
ment?” now put in the Count in 
a tone of banter. ‘You know 
that he never permits you to 
travel half a mile unless properly 
escorted and securely guarded. No, 
no, my dear Baroness, I am afraid 
that I, as a married man myself, 
cannot countenance such open vio- 
lation of conjugal obedience. Why, 
I should never dare to meet Wolfs- 
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berg again without having restored 
you to his guardianship safe and 
sound.” 

But Count Boldalagi’s well-meant 
advice had a directly opposite effect 
upon Phemie. In her present state 
of irritated dissatisfaction these 
words were precisely best calcu- 
lated to arouse in her heart the 
slumbering spirit of rebellion which 
would sometimes assert itself in 
unexpected fashion. 

“It would be folly to turn back 
now that I have come so far,” she 
said, sitting up straight in her 
chair without a trace of languor or 
fatigue. ‘No reasonable husband 
could possibly object to my de- 
cision.” 

Though her words were spoken 
in a studiously calm tone of voice, 
the two bright spots of colour 
mounting on her cheeks, and a 
certain flash in her hazel eyes, 
belied this fictitious composure. 

‘** Husbands are never reasonable 
upon this point,” said Countess 
Boldalagi. ‘‘ Believe me, my dear, 
Istvan is right, and you had better 
make a virtue of necessity by com- 
ing back with us to-night.” 

‘Please do not trouble yourself 
further about me, dear Irma,” said 
Phemie, rather ungraciously. “TI 
assure you I am perfectly well able 
to take care of myself, and it is 
rather pleasant for a change to be 
able to dispense with one’s leading- 
strings. I have quite made up my 
mind to go over to Leith.” 

*Do as you choose,” returned 
Irma, with just a touch of asperity 
in her tone ; while Count Boldalagi, 
clasping together his hands with 
much pathos, exclaimed fervently, 
though his eyes had shot a glance 
of covert admiration at Phemie’s 
countenance, lighted up just now 
by a glow of excitement which gave 
to her features the charm which 
they sometimes lacked in repose— 

“Thank heavens that I did not 
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marry an Englishwoman! You are 
all rebels at heart, and imagine you 
can dispense with some one to look 
after you. Such a terribly inde- 
pendent wife would never have 
suited me!” 


Phemie hardly felt terribly in- 
dependent when, an hour later, she 
found herself sitting alone over the 
solitary supper for which she had 
but small appetite. She was feel- 
ing unaccountably provoked with 
the Boldalagis for having, with 
such small compunction apparent- 
ly, abandoned her to her fate, 
although it had been done at 
her own express desire. By this 
time, no doubt, they had forgotten 
all about her, as they were hurry- 
ing back towards Buda-Pesth. But 
presently she checked these thoughts 
as unjust and unreasonable. Of 
course, she now told herself, it was 
only natural that they should be 
wholly absorbed by anxiety for 
their sick child. Family ties must 


always take precedence of other 
outside conventional and social in- 
terests, Family ties —the tie of 
parent and child, of husband and 
wife — were not those the only 
true bonds which have a real and 


permanent meaning in life? The 
Boldalagis had not really been 
wanting in kindness and consider- 
ation, she now recognised ; but it 
was only that this unforeseen event 
had caused Phemie abruptly to re- 
alise that they were no more than 
mere indifferent acquaintances after 
all, and that, now that a more 
vital and personal question had 
arisen, they were quite prepared 
to let her drop out of their lives 
again, 

Next morning, when Phemie sat 
down to write to Leo acquainting 
him with the unexpected alteration 
in her plans, for the first time in 
her life she experienced some diffi- 
culty in expressing herself towards 
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her husband, and she tore up sev- 
eral failures before she succeeded in 
producing an epistle entirely to her 
own satisfaction. If she took too 
much trouble to explain the reasons 
which had made her decide upon 
going on to Scotland alone, she 
argued, that would look too much 
as if she herself had doubted the 
wisdom of her own decision. Qui 
s'excuse s’accuse, she said to her- 
self, as she resolved to send merely 
a few lines stating the facts as 
briefly and concisely as possible, 
without either comment or apology 
for having possibly acted against 
Leo’s wishes. It was Count Bol- 
dalagi’s rather injudicious banter 
which was hampering her power 
of expression, and half uncon- 
sciously she gave a cold stiff turn 
to her letter. 

The rest of that forenoon she 
spent in wandering about the 
streets of Hamburg rather forlorn- 
ly; but when about two o'clock 
she found herself fairly installed 
on board the steamer, she felt re- 
lieved and comforted by hearing 
English spoken all around her, and 
catching sight of numberless little 
national signs and touches she had 
wellnigh forgotten. Several of the 
gentlemen on board wore unmis- 
takable British ulsters and stalk- 
ing-caps ; trunks and hatboxes were 
mostly unlike the usual Continental 
articles ; it was decidedly refreshing 
to be served with such unaccus- 
tomed fare as buttered toast and 
ham and eggs, reviving sweet recol- 
lections of nursery and schoolroom 
days ; while, best of all, to Phemie’s 
inexpressible delight and satisfac- 
tion, the stewardess in the ladies’ 
cabin turned out to be a native of 
Oockleburgh, who spoke with a 
broad Scotch accent most grate- 
ful to ears long unused to the 
sound. 

But Phemie’s excitement reached 
its climax when about noon on the 
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second day after leaving Hamburg 
one of the sailors pointed out to 
her a faint white line on the horizon, 
which, detaching itself from the 
heavy sea-fog, seemed to hang aloft 
like a silver thread shot through a 
dull grey pall. 

“Yonder’s the coast of Fife,” 
were the words which in a moment 
electrified Phemie with a new and 
unknown emotion, and sent a rush 
of tumultuous tears welling up to 
her eyes. It was her own dear 
country she was seeing again after 
an absence of four long years! 
Never before had she realised the 
deep significance of our poet’s words 
as he describes the feelings of the 
home-returning exile, whose heart 
burns within him on beholding again 
the land of his birth. What to 
her at that moment were all the 
beauties of foreign scenery she had 
looked upon since leaving Scot- 
land? The majesty of the Salzburg 
mountains, the wild romance of the 
Transylvanian forests—all paled 
away into feeble insignificance be- 


side that faint white line on the 
horizon. 


‘* Land of my sires! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand?” 


she murmured to herself, as she 
turned aside to conceal a couple 
of scalding tears which dropped 
unbidden to mingle with the foam- 
crested breakers. 

For the next two hours she sat, 
neither feeling the touch of the 
keen east wind, which had driven 
most of the female passengers down 
to the cabin, nor aware of the 
numerous sea-gulls that, embold- 
ened by her motionless attitude, 
were shrieking and fluttering all 
around her. Tightly wrapped in 
her grey woollen plaid, she might 
have passed for a statue of expecta- 
tion, every line of her graceful 
figure spellbound in suspense, her 
gaze fixedly strained in that one 
direction, with eyes for nought but 
that ever-growing white line in the 
distance. 


CHAPTER XLII.—LADY LAURISTON. 


Lady Lauriston, whom failing 
health and diminishing eyesight 
now compelled to spend the greater 
part of the year in town, had re- 
turned to her residence in Charlotte 
Square early in September. Though 
mostly confined to her arm-chair, 
and unable to recognise her friends’ 
faces unless at very close quarters, 
she still took as lively and sym- 
pathetic an interest in them as of 
yore, and her tongue had lost none 
of the keen-edged pungency which 
had obtained for her the nickname 
of Lady Bitterwort. 

On this particular afternoon she 
was engaged in sorting out remnants 
of pale blue and pink silk, for the 
construction of one of her famous 
patchwork counterpanes destined to 
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adorn the cradle of a first great- 
grandchild, which had lately signi- 
fied its intention of making its 
entry into this vale of tears, when 
a card bearing the name of 


La Baronne Wolfsberg, 
née Dalrymple, 


was put into her hand. 

‘She says as howshe’s a Baroness, 
and that her name is Volfsbag, 
please my lady,” said the footman 
who had brought the card, seeing 
that his mistress, having mislaid 
her spectacles, could not decipher 
the letters; “‘ but she speaks Eng- 
lish just like as if she had been 
born here,” he added cautiously, 
evidently considering this to be a 
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curious and suspicious circumstance. 
“Shall I tell her that your lady- 
ship is not at home to any one?” 

But already the old lady had 
found her missing glasses lying 
concealed under a piece of blue 
satin, and eagerly called out— 

“Send her away! What are 
you thinking of, man? Why, it 
is wee Phemie Dalrymple, who is 
like my ain bairn. Let her come 
in at once. This is a sight for 
sair een indeed!” 

On arriving at Leith, Phemie had 
scarcely as yet given a thought to 
where she should go in the first 
instance; for as her journey to 
Scotland had been utterly unpre- 
meditated and unforeseen, of course 
she was expected by no one. Her 
most natural course would have 
been to go to her sister ; but Chrissy 
led such a gay restless life, and was 
so often away from home, that she 
could not have been certain of find- 
ing her at Blushwood till communi- 
cations had been exchanged on the 
subject. Besides, Phemie could not 
think of leaving Edinburgh and its 
environs before she had paid visits 
to all her old haunts, and sought 
out those friends and acquaintances 
that might be within reach. She 
would have to go to a hotel, she 
supposed, but not having had any 
experience of Edinburgh hotels, she 
did not feel very sure as to which 
it should be; and then suddenly 
the idea of Lady Lauriston occur- 
ring to her mind, she had told the 
cabman to drive first to her old 
friend’s address in Charlotte Square, 
in order to procure the desired in- 
formation. 

“Go to a hotel, bairn! are you 
clean daft?” said Lady Lauriston, 
when the case had been made clear 
to her. ‘*Why, your brain must 
be addled with the sea-crossing ever 
to have thought o’ sic a thing ; and 
what should be the use of my two 
empty bedrooms up-stairs, I should 
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like to know? Just pay off the 
cabman, Thomas, and have this 
lady’s boxes taken to the chintz- 
room,” she added to the footman, 
who had stood by impassible, but 
inwardly surprised at the cordiality 
with which the lady with the 
furrin-sounding name had been 
received. 

It was just the hour of afternoon 
tea, and presently Phemie found 
herself established in one of those 
luxurious lounging-chairs which we 
never seem to find out of England, 
with a cup of such tea as she had 
not tasted for years beside her. 
Though scarcely the end of Sep- 
tember, the weather was already 
sufficiently chilly to justify the 
blazing fire which smiled a hos- 
pitable welcome to eyes long un- 
accustomed to the sight. It was 
not yet dark enough to call for the 
lamps being lighted, and the mix- 
ture of firelight and twilight com- 
bined to impart to all the little de- 
tails of a thoroughly well-appointed 
yet unconventional drawing-room, 
that peculiar air of intimate mystery 
which can better be felt than de- 
scribed. The faint perfume of 
lavender, which Phemie since her 
childhood had always been wont 
to associate with Lady Lauris- 
ton, hung about the room, and 
brought back with a rush to her 
mind whole visions of the past; 
or perhaps it was the shortbread, 
which, untasted for so long, by 
its flavour suggested many things 
which had gone astray in the course 
of years, but now unexpectedly took 
shape again and came crowding 
about her with bewildering persis- 
tency: for there is no more mys- 
terious and capricious artificer than 
Memory, and subtle and varied 
indeed are the keys by which she 
elects to unlock the treasures of the 
past. Sometimes it will be no 
more than a withered flower which 
suftices to unchain a torrent of grief 
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we had believed to be long since 
exhausted; and another time the 
striking of an old clock, or the 
humming of a bumble bee, will 
fill our ears with the music of 
other days. 

When, after having been thor- 
oughly rested and refreshed, Phemie 
was taken up-stairs to her bed- 
room, she again experienced a sen- 
sation of comfort and luxury, to 
which she had long been a stranger, 
as she gazed with almost loving 
eyes at the vast ewer and basin of 
a sprigged rosebud pattern match- 
ing the chintz of the curtains, and 
seeming to convey coolness and re- 
freshment by their mere sight alone ; 
the ample japanned bath waiting 
only to be filled at pleasure with 
hot or cold water; the large ma- 
hogany wardrobe, in which some 
unseen skilful hands had already 
arranged and sorted all Phemie’s 
effects ; and the dainty lace-draped 
toilet-table, where her brushes and 
combs, scent-bottles and hair-pins, 
were as neatly and methodically 
arranged as though the room had 
been inhabited for weeks by the 
newly arrived guest. 

It was all at once so strange 
and so familiar, and paradoxically 
enough Phemie felt it hard to 
realise that she was actually back 
in Scotland, while at the same time 
conscious of a dual sensation, which 
made it appear to her almost as 
though she had never been away. 

“And why didna ye bring your 
man with you?” asked old Lady 
Lauriston that evening when, after 
asimple but exquisitely refined little 
dinner, which, to Phemie’s still 
gently bewildered brain, seemed to 
be chiefly composed of roast grouse, 
Minton china, and purple chrysan- 
themums, she found herself again 
alone with her guest over the dessert. 

Phemie coloured slightly as she 
lowered her eyes and played with a 
piece of preserved ginger rather ner- 
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vously in order to screen her em- 
barrassment, 

“Leo did not care to come,” she 
said at last. ‘ He is not very fond 
of travelling, and then it is not al- 
ways easy to get leave of absence.” 

“Then how did he come to let 
his bonny young wife take such a 
big journey all her lane?” pursued 
the old lady, sagaciously. ‘ When 
you are writing to him you can say 
that I think him real foolish for 
trusting his treasure so far out of 
sight. But that seems to be the 
way all over the world to-day, and 
it has become quite the correct 
thing for husbands and wives each 
to go their ain gaits as soon as they 
have been a few years married. But 
I should scarcely have thought it of 
just your man. He somehow did not 
look to be like one of those fashion- 
able husbands one meets so often.” 

“Leo is not a fashionable hus- 
band,” Phemie blazed out suddenly ; 
“and he did not much approve of 
my journey either, because he is 
always so afraid of something hap- 
pening if he is not there to take 
care of me.” 

“Then is it you who have run 
away from him, my bairn?” said 
her hostess, adjusting her spectacles 
in order the better to scrutinise the 
delicate young face opposite her. 

Phemie laughed constrainedly. 
The reaction of the long four days’ 
journey was beginning to tell upon 
her, and she was feeling at the same 
time exhausted and excited. 

“Yes, I have run away from 
him,” she said, with a not very suc- 
cessful attempt at lightness. “That 
is to say, Leo did not exactly forbid 
me to come, and his telegram told 
me to do as I pleased ; but he would 
much rather that I had remained 
instead of accepting the Boldalagis’ 
invitation.” 

Lady Lauriston shook her white 
curls with a slightly disapproving 
gesture. 
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“TI doubt if ye have been wise, 
my bairn, in coming here against 
his will. Men are apt to get into 
all sorts of mischief when they are 
left to their ain puir guidance.” 

“But he is not that sort of man 
at all, Lady Lauriston. Now if it 
had been his cousin Poldi, for in- 
stance, that would be quite another 
thing. But Leo is so good and sen- 
sible, and will never get into mis- 
chief.” 

“Don’t ye be too sure, my dear ; 
they are all kittle cattle at heart, 
and I have small opinion of the best 
of them. Many a bonnier face than 
yours has been forgotten as soon as 
it was out of sight.” 

“Persons who have got such 
short memories can never really 
have loved at all, and a husband 
who could so easily forget his wife 
would at any rate have been not 
worth keeping,” retorted Phemie, 
with a touch of that cut-and-dry 
dogmatism only affected by the very 
young. ‘ What signifies a few 
weeks’ absence when people really 
love each other? True love cannot 
be affected by time or space.” 

“Hoot, my bairn! you know 
just nothing of what ye are saying. 
Such sentiments are mighty fine in 
a poetry-book or in a young lady’s 
album, but looked at closely they 
have not a leg to stand upon. 
Trust an old woman’s word for it, 
half the divorces in the world 
would be avoided if married folk 
would be content to bide together 
instead of each seeking their plea- 
sure in another quarter. Why, 
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only last summer there was that 
sad case of poor young Mrs Gordon 
of Glenrobbin, not yet two years a 
wife, who was foolish enough to 
take up with as worthless a callant 
as ever was born, while her hus- 
band was catching salmon in Nor- 
way. Now, had he been content 
with guid honest Scotch salmon 
this thing would never have hap- 
pened, while now he has only him- 
self to thank for it if his name is 
dragged through the Divorce Court, 
as it will presently be.” 

‘Nonsense, Lady Lauriston!” 
returned Phemie, with some heat. 
“Of course there are good people 
and bad ones, just as some men 
can be trusted and some cannot. 
I tell you that I am as sure of Leo 
as I am of my own self.” 

“ And can any one of us be sure 
of their ainsell?” said the old 
lady, shooting a keen glance of her 
shrewd brown eyes across the glass 
troughs of white-and-purple chry- 
santhemums at her young friend’s 
slightly flushed countenance. “You 
have still to learn that the human 
heart is an unco brittle article, 
and cannot be too carefully packed 
when it is sent a-journeying. I 
am as pleased to see you as if you 
were my ain child ; but believe me, 
my bairn, next time ye come home 
it will be wiser to bring your man 
with you. But it is me that is a 
silly old woman for letting you 
talk so much, and you so tired. 
Come, let us go to the drawing- 
room and have our coffee. You 
are fit for nothing else the night.” 


CHAPTER XLIII.—PHEMIE’S WELCOME. 


The next few days flew by on 
golden wings. The intoxicating 
sensation of being at home again 
had so completely taken possession 
of Phemie as to leave no room for 
other feelings just at present. Old 


familiar sights and sounds came 
crowding round her at every turn, 
seeming to bid her welcome back 
to Scotland, like so many trusty 
friends that had been mourning 
her absence and were now rejoicing 
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over her return. Everything she 
saw and heard seemed to be re- 
peating to her the self-same words 
over and over again: ‘“ You belong 
to us, Phemie, and we belong to 
ou. Oh, where have you been 
away all these weary years, away 
from your own land and your own 
people?” She seemed to hear their 
voices in the long plaintive call of 
the blue-skirted fishwives, as they 
cried their fresh oysters in the 
twilight hour; in the imperious 
boom of the mid-day cannon as 
it sounded down from the Castle 
rock like a royal salute to greet 
a returning princess; and even in 
the barrel-organs at the street 
corners playing old familiar airs 
with which she had been sung to 
sleep in her nursery days. The 
gorgeous display of tartan goods in 
Princes Street (for this was still 
the tourist season) seemed to be 
as many gay pennons put up in her 
honour; while from the jewellers’ 
shop-windows the gleam of Scotch 
pebble brooches, and cairngorm 
encrusted dirks, appeared brighter 
far in her eyes than the glitter of 
the rarest foreign gems she had 
ever looked upon. 

Edinburgh is not a large place, 
and so the news of young Baroness 
Wolfsberg’s unexpected arrival was 
quickly made known among all 
those who had formerly been ac- 
quainted with the Dalrymple fam- 
ily. Phemie was repeatedly in- 
vited out to luncheon and afternoon 
tea by persons she had formerly 
known, or who remembered her 
father and mother; old grandaunts 
and second cousins seemed suddenly 
to start out of the earth and to 
multiply around her, for the feeling 
of kinship is still strong in Scot- 
land, and nowhere is better exem- 
plified the truth of the axiom that 
blood is thicker than water. 

Amongst these invitations which 
Phemie received soon after her 
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arrival in Scotland was one from 
Sir Thomas and Lady Colendar, 
who asked her to dine and spend a 
couple of nights at Colendar Park, 
which she accordingly did—for the 
Colendars were old family friends, 
and would take no refusal. 

As Colendar Park was within 
easy driving distance of Laird’s 
Hill, it had been arranged that on 
the second day of Phemie’s visit 
she was to drive over there with 
her hostess, so as to revisit her old 
home—a painful sort of pleasure at 
best, which, however, she was un- 
able to forego ; but Lady Colendar, 
whose health was delicate, had 
caught cold at the dinner-party, and 
was pronounced unfit to leave the 
house—the more so as the weather 
was cold and chill, and a bleak east 
wind had just set in. 

“So sorry to disappoint you, my 
dear,” said Lady Colendar, as she 
stood by the window with Phemie, 
watching the swiftly falling leaves 
from the lime-trees in the avenue ; 
“but my rheumatism is more than 
usually troublesome, and I really feel 
that it would be unwise to venture 
out to-day. And Sir Thomas cannot 
go either, I fear, for he is bound to 
attend a meeting in Glasgow, and 
will not be back till dinner-time. 
But can you not manage to stay a 
day longer? To-morrow I am sure 
he would be delighted to drive you 
over.” 

“Quite impossible,” exclaimed 
Phemie, regretfully, ‘‘for you see 
Chrissy expects me on Monday, 
and as I have still several things 
to do in Edinburgh before going 
south, I positively must return to- 
night.” 

Lady Colendar had meanwhile 
taken up a time-table, and was con- 
sulting it attentively. 

“T will tell you what,” she said 
presently ; “I have thought of a 
plan by which you can revisit your 
old home, if you are really so 
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anxious about it, and certainly it 
would be a pity to miss doing so 
while you are in the neighbourhood. 
So if you don’t mind going alone, I 
should advise you to start from 
B—— Station on the Caledonian 
Railway, instead of H on the 
North British line, and stop at 
Laird’s Hill in passing. It will 
not take you half a mile out of the 
way, and if you start an hour 
sooner than you would otherwise 
have done it can easily be managed. 
You will only require to say who 
you are, and I am sure that Mr and 
Mrs Woolfield will be delighted to 
receive you. They are not quite in 
our own class of society, of course, 
but they are very well-meaning folk 
and inclined to be civil.” 

And so, despite the slight drizz- 
ling rain which had begun to fall 
after luncheon, Phemie set off in 
the fly which was ultimately to 
conduct her to B Station. The 
gate of the Laird’s Hill lodge was 
locked, and as no one responded to 
the reiterated summons, she was 
forced to leave the vehicle standing 
outside the gate while she made 
her way on foot up the avenue. 

Already, at the lodge, she had 
been struck by its improved appear- 
ance. A new and ornamental roof, 
on which the brand-new crest and 
coat of arms of the Woolfields were 
ingeniously executed in coloured 
enamel tiles of brilliant hues and 
of heroic size, replaced the modest 
slating she remembered of yore, 
and with every further step she 
took through the grounds fresh 
marks of opulence crowded upon 
her notice in bewildering fashion. 
Not only was the avenue better 
kept and the turf to each side of it 
smoother and more level than it 
used to be, but the former wooden 
palings round lawn and shrub- 
beries had been replaced by majestic 
iron gratings of a pattern more os- 
tentatious than tasteful ; and there, 
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where once had stood a rustic 
summer-house, thatched with moss 
and decorated with fir-cones, an im- 
posing Greek temple now peeped 
out from between the bare beech- 
trees, looking about as much in 
place as would do a giraffe harnessed 
to a dog-cart. 

Nor had the house itself been 
left intact by the enterprising iron- 
master, as Phemie could presently 
see when the last sharp turn of the 
avenue had brought her in sight of 
her old home. 

Laird’s Hill in its former state 
had been a quaint unpretentious 
building, like so many old-fashioned 
Scotch houses, which, though pos- 
sessing no remarkable architectural 
graces of their own, are yet imbued 
with the beauty of congruity and 
fitness to their surroundings. The 
quiet dignity of the old peaked roof 
and ivy-mantled turret had been, 
however, wholly inadequate to 
satisfy Mr Woolfield’s love of dis- 
play, and he was determined to 
show the world that he was a rich 
man. What was the good of 
having toiled for thirty years to 
scrape his money together, he 
argued, unless he had something 
to show for it? He had not as yet, 
by any means, completed all the 
improvements he had in view for 
the glorification of his residence, as 
he told his friends confidentially ; 
but some of his sentiments had 
meanwhile found expression in a 
ponderous Gothic porch, numerous 
bow-windows, and in a conservatory 
of aggressive dimensions, brimming 
full of cactus, palms, and other rare 
exotic plants. The general impres- 
sion conveyed by this metamor- 
phosis was that the house had 
successively swallowed three or four 
different classes of architecture, all 
of which it had failed to digest. 

“Can this really be my home?” 
said Phemie to herself aloud, as she 
ascended the doorsteps and pulled 
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the bell, whose sound, echoing and 
re-echoing through the silent house, 
conveyed the first familiar sensation 
she had experienced that day. The 
bell at least had not been changed, 
and as its well-known voice struck 
upon her ear, in some subtle fashion 
it seemed to be conveying an answer 
to the question she had just put. 

“ Not here, not here, Phemie, is 
now your home,” the bell was say- 
ing in a voice of warning melan- 
choly. ‘Your home is yonder in 
that strange foreign land by the 
side of the man you have chosen.” 

Finding that her repeated sum- 
mons here also failed to elicit any 
response, Phemie turned away from 
the front door with the intention of 
gaining the back entrance of the 
house. Passing through the strip 
of shrubbery which skirted the wall, 
she paused a moment to examine 
the little red horse-chestnut-tree 
which had always gone by the name 
of Phemie’s tree, since it had been 
planted on her birthday. How 
large it had grown during these past 
four years! Why, she remembered 
quite well the time when it had 
been scarcely taller than herself, 
and now it had assumed such im- 
posing dimensions as to be able to 
afford fair shelter against a shower 
of rain. Not quite sufficient shelter 
as yet, however, as Phemie presently 
perceived, for her light tweed ulster 
was rapidly becoming unpleasantly 
moist, so hastening her steps she 
gained the rear of the house. The 
back-door stood open, but just as 
she was about to approach it Phemie 
was startled by the rattling of a 
chain close at hand. The dog-ken- 
nel to besure! She had not noticed 
it before. Not, however, the same 
old dog-kennel she remembered in 
the days of her childhood, but a 
new and gorgeous edifice of a staring 
gingerbread hue, constructed on the 
pattern of a Swiss chalet, and much 
tricked out with open-work carving. 
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Such a splendid imposing mansion 
as this could only shelter a large 
Newfoundland, or at the very least 
a bulldog of the fiercest description, 
thought Phemie, who, nervously 
afraid of large dogs, was already 
preparing to give the supposed 
monster a wide berth, when again 
the chain rattled, more loudly this 
time, and the dog itself issued from 
the kennel. It was, however, 
neither a Newfoundland nor a bull- 
dog, as the first glance told her, but 
a brown retriever, blear-eyed with 
old age, which moved its limbs with 
cramped and feeble motion, as pain- 
fully it crawled towards the in- 
truder, barking as loudly as the 
exhausted condition of its lungs 
would permit of. 

‘“*Drake!” exclaimed Phemie, 
going up to the kennel. ‘Poor 
old Drake! Have you quite for- 
gotten me?” She knelt down on 
the damp earth, and, oblivious alike 
of the pouring rain and of the prob- 
able damage to her clothes, clasped 
her arms round the retriever’s neck 
with as strained an intensity as 
though she were endeavouring to 
hold fast the fleeting ghosts of by- 
gone days. The dog had stopped 
barking, as slowly and cautiously 
it began to sniff and smell at 
Phemie’s clothes, much in the same 
fashion in which it had examined 
Leo Wolfsberg on that bright spring 
evening, now some four years ago. 
Apparently the olfactory sense had 
in this case survived the decay of the 
other organs, for what ear and eye 
had refused to tell was penetrated 
by the dog’s more trustworthy nose. 
Recognition culminated in a feeble 
yelp of delight as it responded to 
Phemie’s caresses with canine effu- 
sion, licking her face and hands 
over and over again, and making 
frantic attempts to infuse into the 
feeble wag of its tail something of 
the forgotten fire of early youth. 

Phemie’s tears now rained hot 
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and thickly over the retriever’s 
brown furry coat. ‘‘ Drake, poor 
old Drake!” she murmured into 
his ear, “are you the only one now 
left at home to bid me welcome?” 

While she was still sobbing upon 
her canine friend’s neck, a kitchen- 
maid, carrying a pail, had come out 
of the back-door, and stood there 
rooted with surprise at sight of a 
strange young lady kneeling bare- 
headed in the rain (for during these 
effusions Phemie’s hat had slipped 
off), weeping copiously over the old 
daft watch-dog, which was merely 
kept here on sufferance, since it had 
long ceased to be of any actual use to 
the establishment, having now be- 
come too deaf to hear the approach 
of robbers, too blind to see them, 
and too toothless to bite them. Mr 
Woolfield, who had taken over 
Drake along with many other use- 
less appendages of the Laird’s Hill 
estate, had more than once ex- 
pressed his intention of putting an 
end to this superfluous existence, 
and replacing the superannuated 
guardian of the house by a younger, 
fiercer, and more expensive-looking 
animal; but Mrs Woolfield, being 
one of those constitutionally ben- 
evolent women who cannot bear to 
be directly implicated even in the 
murder of a fly, had on each occa- 
sion succeeded in obtaining a re- 
prieve. 

Finding the spectacle altogether 
too puzzling for her unassisted 
reason to unravel, the kitchenmaid 
set down the pail on the threshold 
and went back to summon the 
footman, who in his turn thought 
it well to apprise the housekeeper 
and butler of what was going on 
outside the back-door, so that when 
after a while Phemie, still clasping 
Drake with one arm, looked up, 
she was confronted by the gaping, 
insolent stare of half-a-dozen pair of 
eyes. 

Rising to her feet in some con- 
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fusion, she picked up her hat, and 
with, what she herself felt to be, a 
not very successful attempt at dig- 
nity, approached the group of ser- 
vants. 

“Ts Mrs Woolfield at home?” 
she said, addressing the butler. 

“Not at home, miss,” returned 
the man in the conventional tone 
of a trained domestic, through 
which, nevertheless, there pierced 
an unmistakable element of flip- 
pancy. 

‘Then Mr Woolfield ?” 

“ Also gone away.” 

‘““Gone away! Where to?” 

“ Tun’on, miss.” 

“To London! Oh dear me, how 
provoking!” exclaimed Phemie, in 
accents of deepest distress, ‘“ And 
I only came here on purpose—— 
But perhaps you could let me see 
the house all the same,” she went 
on more timidly, aware that she 
had not produced a very favourable 
impression upon the group of do- 
mestics. “I only wanted to see 
my old home again, and Lady Col- 
endar said there would be no diffi- 
culty.” 

“What name, miss?” now in- 
quired the butler, with a slight—a 
very slight—accession of deference 
in his tone, evidently solely due to 
the mention of Lady Colendar’s 
name, 

“Miss Dalrymple,” stammered 
Phemie, growing more and more 
nervous at this protracted ordeal, 
and beginning to shiver in her 
damp tweed ulster; “that is to 
say, Baroness Wolfsberg. I mean 
that I am the daughter of the late 
Mr Dalrymple to whom Laird’s 
Hill used to belong.” 

The butler and footman now ex- 
changed significant glances, without 
however attempting any other reply. 
Evidently this young person who 
had come here in such unaccount- 
able fashion, apparently on foot, 
and who seemed so utterly unable 
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to offer any rational explanation of 
her presence, must be an impostor. 

Phemie now began to fumble in 
her pocket for her card-case. The 
name printed black upon white 
would surely be sufficient to con- 
vince these insolent menials of her 
identity. But, alas! the card-case 
had been left behind in the carriage, 
and the hand which she drew out 
of the pocket was empty. Still she 
was not inclined to let herself be 
turned away from the door without 
one more effort. 

“T have come here on purpose, 
only to see the house again,” she 
said, in an uncertain voice. ‘It 
used to be my home. .I lived here 
as a child; would you not allow 
me to go into the rooms for a few 
minutes ?” 

“ Poor young lady,” now said one 
of the younger maids, in an audible 
whisper to the butler, ‘‘ perhaps she 
is speaking the truth, after all, and 
maybe, Mr Robertson, you might 
just for once in a way 4“ 

“Very sorry, I am sure, to dis- 
oblige a lady,” interrupted the pom- 
pous butler; “but you see, miss, 
my orders is very particular. With- 
out my master’s express sanction I 
cannot take it upon myself to admit 
strangers into the house. In these 
times one cannot be too careful. 
Why, only last month part of the 
plate at Cranborough Castle was 
stolen by a chap who gave out that 
he had been sent from town to 
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measure the rooms for fresh wall- 
papers.” 

“Oh, if that is the case,” said 
Phemie, drawing herself up with 
all the dignity she could command, 
and stuffing back into her pocket 
the purse she had half drawn out 
as a last possible means of persua- 
sion, ‘‘ by all means obey your mas- 
ter’s orders if you have any doubt 
as to the truth of my assertions. 
You will find out your mistake soon 
enough, for I shall apply directly to 
Mr Woolfield, and next time I come 
here you will have to admit me by 
his orders. 

Without giving the man time to 
reply, she turned quickly on her 
heel and struck into the avenue 
to regain the carriage she had left 
waiting at the bottom of the hill 
outside the lodge. As long as she 
knew herself to be within sight of 
the group of servants, Phemie forced 
herself to walk with proudly erect 
bearing and a firm determined step ; 
but there was a bright spot of col- 
our flaming on each cheek and a 
suspicious moisture in her eyes, 
and no sooner had she reached the 
carriage, and in a hoarse strangled 
voice bade the coachman drive on to 
B—— Station, than she threw her- 
self back in the cushions and wept 
long and violently, 

Turned away ! turned away from 
her own old home! Was it indeed 
for this that she had come back to 
Scotland ? 


CHAPTER XLIV.—AN OLD FRIEND? 


Phemie’s tears were scarcely dried 
when she reached the station, but 
she pulled her black lace veil closely 
down over her face and trusted to 
the rapidly growing darkness of 
the October afternoon for conceal- 
ing these traces of emotion; and 
presently ensconced in the some- 
what dimly lighted compartment of 


a railway carriage, occupied only by 
a harmless-looking old lady whose 
whole luggage apparently consisted 
in a pot of ferns, she felt herself 
quite safe. It was extremely un- 
likely that she would meet any one 
who knew her, and as it would 
take fully two hours to reach Edin- 
burgh, by that time she hoped the 
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suspicious redness in her eyes would 
have disappeared. How foolish she 
had been to cry, to be sure, she now 
somewhat angrily apostrophised her- 
self. Of course the servants were 
not really to blame for merely hav- 
ing obeyed their master’s orders, 
and any lady who goes about alone 
must be prepared occasionally to 
face such unpleasant incidents. 
When Leo was beside her, no one 
had ever dared to treat her with 
anything but deference and respect ; 
and if she did not feel competent 
to protect herself, why then had 
she been foolish enough to set out 
on this journey alone? Oh, if Leo 
were only here! she murmured 
under her breath; but this mood 
was but transitory, for in the next 
moment she felt ashamed of her 
passing weakness. 

‘“‘Phemie, you are a fool,” she now 
said to herself, severely; ‘‘ surely 
you are not going to become home- 
sick and hysterical merely because 
an idiotic, ignorant servant has 
answered you rudely? And it is 
only because I am not yet ac- 
customed to going about alone. It 
is merely a matter of habit after all, 
and in a few weeks’ time I shall 
have got quite used to it. But, 
oh, I wish that Leo would write ! 
Surely I shall find a letter waiting 
for me when I return this evening!” 

The old lady who shared the com- 
partment had long since subsided 
into a peaceful slumber, after having 
earnestly beseeched Phemie to per- 
mit her to close the nearest window, 
as she was a martyr to chronic ear- 
ache, which happened to be heredi- 
tary in her family ; and as no other 
passengers got in to disturb Phemie’s 
reflections, fully half the journey 
to Edinburgh was accomplished in a 
restful silence most grateful on the 
back of her previous emotion ; when 
at R Station the carriage door 
was flung open, and saying, “‘ This 
way, sir, if you please,” a porter 
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scrambled into the carriage en- 
cumbered by a portmanteau, a 
bundle of wraps, a gun-case, and 
a brace of partridges, which he 
proceeded to dispose of in the net 
overhead. The owner of these 
several articles followed in more 
leisurely fashion, a tall man clothed 
in a brown checked ulster, whose 
features were partially concealed by 
the turned-up collar and stalking- 
cap drawn tightly down over the 
ears ; for by this time it was raining 
in good earnest, and every station 
platform that was passed on the 
line afforded glimpses of drenched 
and dripping figures, and of surging 
masses of upheld umbrellas, 

The new-comer took place in the 
opposite corner from that in which 
the two ladies were seated, on the 
same side as Phemie, who, after 
casting an indifferent glance in his 
direction, abandoned herself once 
more to the train of her thoughts, 
wondering over and over again 
what Leo would say in his letter, 
and whether he would be seriously 
angry at her sudden flight,—for 
since her departure from Hermann- 
stadt this was almost the first time 
she had found leisure to review the 
situation calmly, and ask herself 
whether she had acted rightly or 
wrongly in coming here without 
her husband’s full concurrence. 
It was now exactly ten days since 
she had landed in Scotland, and 
the first burst of intoxication at 
regaining her native land, which 
had previously made her deaf and 
blind to all other considerations, 
had received a momentary check in 
the experiences just recorded of her 
visit to Laird’s Hill. 

The gentleman meanwhile at the 
opposite end of the carriage had 
unfolded an evening newspaper, and 
was reading it with the assistance 
of a little portable railway lantern, 
which he took out of his portman- 
teau and fixed to the upholstered 
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side of the carriage, for the oil-lamp 
suspended above afforded but a dim 
uncertain light. Apparently, how- 
ever, the reading did not prove to 
be of very engrossing nature, for he 
fidgeted once or twice, and frequent- 
ly looked at his watch, as though 
he were finding the time to drag 
very heavily on his hands. 

Presently the old lady in the 
opposite corner woke up with 
a start to inquire of Phemie in 
a tearful voice whether M. 
Station had not yet been passed, 
explaining that as she invariably 
travelled with her ears stuffed full 
of cotton-wool as a precaution 
against earache, her sense of hear- 
ing was thereby greatly lessened, 
and she might have failed to notice 
the name called out. 

Phemie had some trouble in 
reassuring her on this point, and 
by consulting her time-table was 
able to inform the distressed matron 
that some seven or eight minutes 
must yet elapse before her destina- 
tion was reached. But in order to 
read the close printing in her Brad- 
shaw, Phemie had been obliged to 
put up her veil and to draw nearer 
to the lamp in the centre of the 
carriage, and as she did so the 
unknown gentleman, who had pre- 
viously given a slight start at the 
sound of her voice, now put down 
his newspaper with a rustle, and 
likewise rose to his feet. 

“Miss Dalrymple!” he _ ex- 
claimed, in accents of manifest 
pleasure. “I beg your pardon,— 
Baroness Wolfsberg I should rather 
say. Can it be possible? And 
yet when I heard your voice I felt 
sure that I could not be mistaken. 
I should have recognised it any- 
where !” 

Phemie stared at the stranger in 
some bewilderment. Short-sighted 
as she was, and in this dim uncer- 
tain light, recognition was not so 
easy on her side. 
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*‘T really don’t know ” she 
was beginning somewhat stiffly, 
when he interrupted her with an 
easy Jaugh. 

“Cinderella! You don’t mean 
to say that you have forgotten the 
miscreant prince whom with your 
own fair hand you deigned to 
chastise once upon a time?” 

“Mr Hamilton!” exclaimed 
Phemie, rather blankly, acutely 
conscious of the red eyes she had 
been so anxious to conceal. Just 
a minute ago she had been inwardly 
congratulating herself at having 
escaped detection ; and now to be 
surprised by Mr Hamilton of all 
people in the world! It really was 
most provoking! There was, how- 
ever, clearly nothing for it now but 
to accept the situation with a good 
grace, and trust to the uncertain 
light for concealing the traces of 
her emotion; and when some 
minutes later the old lady with 
the earache and the pot of ferns 
had taken her departure from the 
carriage, Mr Hamilton dropped 
into the now vacant seat opposite 
Baroness Wolfsberg with the easy 
grace of an old friend who feels 
sure of his welcome, and Phemie 
felt that there was no escape from 
the hour’s ¢éte-dtéte which must 
now ensue, since Edinburgh was 
Mr Hamilton’s destination as well 
as her own. 

“You are travelling alone?” he 
said to her interrogatively, after a 
few semi-conventional phrases re- 
garding the weather and the politi- 
cal state of the country had passed 
between them. 

“Yes. I have only been spend- 
ing a day and a half with the 
Colendars, and am now on my way 
back to town.” 

“ And—and your husband — 
Baron Wolfsberg—he did not ac- 
company you? He has remained 
in Edinburgh ?”4 

“Teo did not come over with 
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me,” said Phemie, quickly, flushing 
up she hardly knew why. “He 
has remained in Austria.” 

An unmistakable look of satis- 
faction shot over Mr Hamilton’s 
expressive countenance at this in- 
telligence, but it was gone in the 
next moment, as he remarked in a 
studiously guarded tone of voice— 

“Ah, indeed. Then I suppose 
Baron Wolfsberg did not care to 
leave his own country?” 

“Tt is difficult for an officer to 
get leave of absence,” said Phemie, 
rather drily, ignoring the direct 
question. “Just at this time of 
year too, when the fresh batch of 
recruits are coming in, an Austrian 
cavalry captain has got his hands 
full.” 

“So I believe,” retorted Mr 
Hamilton, courteously. “I have 
always heard that Austrian officers 
are very hard-worked nowadays.” 

“And my coming here at all 
was quite a sudden inspiration,” 
pursued Phemie, who, not having 
quite regained her self-composure, 
was actuated by a foolish and mis- 
taken impulse to excuse herself in 
her companion’s eyes for something 
which she could not exactly have 
explained or defined. 

“A very happy inspiration in- 
deed,” he said, replying to her last 
words, 

Phemie now related how she 
had only contemplated a_ short 
yachting tour in the North Sea 
with some Hungarian friends, ex- 
plaining how it had come to pass 
that the project had fallen through. 

“And then, when I found my- 
self alone at Hamburg, and saw 
the English steamer lying at anchor 
there,” she said in conclusion, “I 
could not resist the temptation of 
seeing Scotland again.” 

“Of course not! Who could 
have done so in your place?” said 
Mr Hamilton, warmly. ‘There is 
nothing like one’s own country 
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after all, and—and one’s own 
people. I am glad to find that in 
spite of your foreign name you are 
still a good Scotchwoman at heart. 
I was afraid,” he went on, dropping 
his voice a little, although they 
were alone in the carriage, “that 
your long residence abroad might 
have made you forget all your old 
friends at home.” 

It was difficult to reply gracefully 
to this question or assertion—she 
hardly knew as which to regard it ; 
and so Phemie, after keeping silence 
for a few moments, by way of 
changing the subject, plunged into 
a rather feverish account of her 
abortive attempt to visit her old 
home that same afternoon. As she 
finished her narrative, a look of 
quick comprehension shot over Mr 
Hamilton’s face. 

“So that is why you have been 
crying,” he said, bending still nearer 
and taking hold of her disengaged 
right hand between his own and 
pressing it with the privileged 
warmth of an old friend who feels 
himself entitled to take liberties. 
“T feared —I fancied that you 
might perhaps be unhappy—about 
some other more serious thing.” 

“ No—no,” said Phemie, in some 
confusion, withdrawing her hand 
from his grasp, although without 
any sign of anger or haste; ‘there 
is nothing else to make me un- 
happy—indeed there is not; and 
of course it was foolish of me to 
cry—only, you know, it is hard 
to be turned away from the door 
of what used to be your own 
home.” 

“Tf I had only known—if I had 
but guessed—I should have been 
so happy to be your attendant 
knight. I know the Woolfields 
quite well enough to have taken 
upon myself the responsibility of 
showing you over the house. If 
you wish, I shall write to Woolfield 
to-night, and we can arrange an- 
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other, and I trust more successful, 
expedition to Laird’s Hill for some 
day next week?” 

Phemie shook her head. 

“T am afraid that cannot be. I 
shall be leaving Edinburgh on 
Monday to go to Chrissy’s: she 
has written to say that she expects 
me. Besides, I do not wish to tres- 
pass too long on Lady Lauriston’s 
hospitality.” 

‘‘ Lady Lauriston !—you are stay- 
ing in her house?” 

“Yes,” returned Phemie, who 
fancied that at mention of Lady 
Lauriston something like a shade 
had passed over Mr Hamilton’s 
face. ‘She insisted on taking me 
in, and has been very kind; but, 
after all, she is old, and it must 
fatigue her to have visitors in the 
house. There is only one more 
place which I must visit before 
leaving Edinburgh, and then there 
will be nothing further to keep me 
there.” 

‘“‘One more place?” he asked, 
interrogatively. 

“Yes. I want to make a run 
down to Cockleburgh to see the 
old schoolhouse where I lived for 
seven years. I have a weakness 
for paying such sentimental pil- 
grimages to the haunts of my 
youth,” she concluded, with a little 
laugh that was intended to be light 
and careless. 

“ And you have seen to-day how 
imprudent it is to undertake such 
expeditions unattended. Come, 
Baroness, if I am not to be al- 
lowed the pleasure of showing you 
over Laird’s Hill, you must at least 
permit me the satisfaction of accom- 
panying you on the Cockleburgh 
trip. You have only to name the 
day, and behold me at your service 
a willing slave.” 

Phemie hesitated, perhaps be- 
‘cause Mr Hamilton had unawares 
thrown a little too much warmth 
into his offer of attendance, and 
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some indefinable instinct may have 
warned her to beware of permitting 
this intimacy to assume too close 
dimensions. 

“You are very kind,” she said, 
rather stiffly, ‘“‘ but I do not like to 
trouble you tothat extent. Cockle- 
burgh is not a place calculated to 
offer great attractions to most 
people. Its only charm for me lies 
in the fact of association 4 

“For me also!” said Mr Hamil- 
ton, eagerly. ‘‘ Have you forgotten 
that it was there that I first saw 

out” 

“T should hardly have thought 
that reminiscence a very pleasant 
one?” put in Phemie, unable to 
repress a slight smile. ‘‘ Cockle- 
burgh is the very last place in the 
world I should have suspected you 
of a desire to revisit.” 

‘IT always like to do penance 
for my sins,” he returned, with one 
of those flashing smiles which 
served to give brilliancy to the 
most commonplace utterances, “ and 
I shall have neither rest nor peace 
of mind until I have expiated my 
crime on the very spot where it 
was committed. If you persist in 
declining my attendance, of course 
I can only conclude that you are 
still nourishing feelings of implac- 
able revenge for what took place 
fourteen years ago. Is it really 
possible that you can be so young 
and so untender?”’ 

He was now looking straight 
into her eyes with that playful 
audacity which, as experience had 
taught him, few women were able 
to resist ; and Phemie, who felt that 
to maintain her refusal would only 
serve unduly to emphasise what- 
ever latent misgivings she may have 
felt, had no other course but to 
consent, and permit Mr Hamilton 
to write down his address in her 
pocket-book. 

“You have only to drop me a 
line or a telegram any time,” he 
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said, in conclusion, “and I shall 
await you at any hour and place 
you choose to name ;” and Phemie, 
as she replaced the pocket-book in 
her travelling-bag, soothed her con- 
science by the reflection that it 
would have been ungracious and 
wellnigh impossible to make a fuss 
about such a very simple matter. 

Edinburgh was reached by this 
time, and Mr Hamilton, after hav- 
ing collected Phemie’s luggage and 
placed her in the cab which was to 
take her to Charlotte Square, put 
his head once more into the 
window. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” he began, 
with a little hesitation very unlike 
his usual manner, “I think it 
would be better not to speak of 
our meeting to my aunt Lady 
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Lauriston. I am not very much 
in her good graces at present— 
old people are apt to take fancies, 
you know—and [I don’t think 
she cares to be reminded of my 
existence.” 

“Very well,” said Phemie, in 
some bewilderment as she bowed a 
semi-reluctant consent ; and as the 
cab drove off, she began to ask her- 
self whether after all she had not 
been imprudent in accepting Mr 
Hawilton’s attendance for the 
Cockleburgh expedition? But these 
passing misgivings were quickly 
neutralised by the comforting re- 
flection that after all there was 
nothing so very compromising 
about a simple address, and that 
she need not make use of it unless 
she chose. 


CHAPTER XLV.—CORRESPONDENCE, 


Phemie did not find the expected 
letter from her husband awaiting 
her at Charlotte Square; she had 
not heard from him since leaving 
Transylvania, which, however, was 
scarcely surprising, since until he 
had received her first letter from 
Edinburgh, he could have had no 
possible clue as to where to address 
his own communications. It takes 
fully five days for a letter to go from 
Hermannstadt to Edinburgh ; there- 
fore, even had he answered her by 
return of post, it would barely now 
be due. Phemie knew all these 
things quite well, and was aware, 
moreover, that Leo was not a very 
great letter-writer at any time; but 
we are all subject to absurd fancies 
when absent from those we love, 
and after the close daily and hourly 
companionship in which she had 
lived with her husband during the 
last four years, the sense of separa- 
tion was a feeling both strange and 
disquieting. As she tossed about 
in bed that night, unable for many 





hours to find sleep, Phemie resolved 
that it would be better after all not 
to communicate with Mr Hamilton 
on the subject of her trip to Cockle- 
burgh. Leo was not a jealous man 
to be sure—the perfect confidence 
that had hitherto existed between 
them precluded the mere suspicion 
of any such feeling—yet on think- 
ing over the matter dispassionately, 
Phemie did not feel sure that her 
husband would entirely approve of 
this ¢éte-d-téte expedition with a man 
whose admiration for her was so 
very apparent. She would go alone 
without saying anything about it to 
any one, or, better still, she would 
send a note to Maggie Grahame, a 
second cousin of her mother’s, and 
ask her to be her companion; and 
if she met Mr Hamilton again, 
why, it would be easy to invent 
some plausible excuse to explain 
away the reason of her apparent lapse 
of memory. 

Phemie fell asleep upon these 
good resolutions, and, hardly risen, 
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next morning proceeded to put them 
into effect by writing the note to 
Maggie Grahame that was to ensure 
her companionship for the drive to 
Cockleburgh on the following day. 
This letter in hand, ready stamped 
and addressed, she proceeded down- 
stairs to the dining-room, which she 
found empty; for Lady Lauriston 
was breakfasting in bed that morn- 
ing, as she frequently did when her 
night had been disturbed. But the 
post had already come in, and there 
on the sideboard, amongst a parcel 
of notes and papers for her hostess, 
lay the letter bearing the Hungarian 
postinark for which she had been 
longing with such feverish intensity 
for the last twelve hours. 

“ At last!” she exclaimed aloud, 
throwing herself into an arm-chair 
near the fireplace and proceeding to 
tear open the envelope, utterly re- 
gardless of the footman’s respectfully 
reiterated queries as to what it would 
be her pleasure to take for break- 
fast. 

“Yes, coffee please—and bacon, 
or anything,” she said at last, im- 
patiently, when the question had 
been repeated for the third or 
fourth time; and presently she 
had forgotten all about her phy- 
sical wants, and was entirely en- 
grossed in the contents of her 
letter. 

It was not a long one, yet al- 
though it contained no direct dis- 
approval of the course she had 
adopted, its tone of stiffness and 
constraint was unmistakable; and 
if reproaches were absent from its 
pages, so also did it lack the inevit- 
able endearing expressions, without 
which no true German letter is 
complete. After briefly expressing 
his satisfaction on hearing that his 
wife had had a prosperous journey, 
and was comfortably housed in 
Edinburgh, Leo went on to give 
a short account of his recent jour- 
ney to Kronstadt, and of the busi- 
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ness which had taken him there. 
Then followed an allusion to Colonel 
Farkas, and to the never-ending 
persecution kept up on his side on 
the subject of the fat horses. 


** Between the Colonel and Briga- 
dier my life is rapidly becoming a 
burden,” wrote Leo, “and unless I 
were wizard enough to metamor- 
phose my horses alternately into 
prize-pigs and slender greyhounds, 
there would be no possibility of 
satisfying both these gentlemen. 
Of course it is the Colonel who is 
responsible for the welfare of the 
material intrusted to his charge, 
and at this time of the year there 
is no great harm if the horses de- 
velop a little more girth than during 
the summer months—the superflu- 
ous flesh can easily be worked off in 
spring in the space of three or four 
weeks ; but I must confess that in 
this particular instance my sympa- 
thies are all with General Rappel- 
thurm, who is a really magnificent 
horseman, and devoted to riding as 
a fine art, whereas all that Farkas 
thinks of is how to keep the horses 
smooth and sleek, and the best 
recipe for furbishing up the curb- 
chains and stirrup-irons. The 
Colonel’s want of breeding is also 
apt to show itself very palpably 
whenever he is annoyed or excited. 
I am not particularly thin-skinned, 
as you know, and every soldier 
should be able to take a reproof, 
yet flesh and blood can _ hardly 
stand the shafts of clumsy irony 
which he is sometimes pleased to 
deal out. Only last week, when 
he visited my squadron, he inquired 
aloud, in the hearing of the younger 
officers, whether I was training my 
horses to jump through paper-hoops 
at the Carousel which General Rap- 
pelthurm is trying to get up for 
Christmas? Two days later the 
General looked in upon me unex- 
pectedly when the squadron was 
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exercising in the open riding-school. 
He only stayed a few minutes, and 
on going away remarked that the 
horses were only now beginning to 
get into proper condition, and that 
he hoped I would not fall into the 
common mistake of letting them 
lay on more flesh during the winter 
months. It is a comfort to think 
that in less than a year Farkas will 
probably be leaving us, as he ex- 
pects his promotion by next May, 
or November at latest. I do not 
think I could answer for my- 
self if we were to remain much 
longer together. As long as I was 
a subordinate officer his unpleasant 
peculiarities did not greatly affect 
me, but ever since I received the 
command of the squadron there has 
hardly passed a week without my 
teeth being set on edge by some 
piece of exaggerated pedantry. It 
is likewise his fault that our regi- 
ment is one of the few that will 
not be represented at the coming 
Distance Ride from Vienna to 
Berlin, which is the great topic of 
the day just now. Several of our 
younger officers were anxious to 
come forward as candidates; but 
the amount of cold water admin- 
istered by the Colonel so effectually 
damped their enthusiasm as to cause 
them to relinquish the idea.” 


“Ts that all?” said Phemie to 
herself, rather illogically, when she 
had read down to the last words of 
the letter. “Nearly two pages 
about his odious fat and thin horses, 
and about that stupid Distance 
Ride, as if that was what I care to 
hear about! He does not even 
seem to be sorry for having shot 
the fox ; and there is not a word to 
say that he is missing me, or that 
he feels lonely in my absence! I 
thought—I hoped that he had 
begun to feel just a little unhappy 
without me, and would have said 
so; and then, of course, I could 
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have written to tell him that I too 
was missing him dreadfully, and 
that I would come home as soon as 
I have paid a short visit to Chrissy. 
But no—apparently he does not 
care what I do, or how long I stay 
away. His mind is evidently 
much more full of the Colonel and 
the Brigadier than of his wife. 
Then why should not his wife 
amuse herself on her side, if that 
is the state of the case? How 
foolish I was to have thought of 
curtailing my visit to Scotland out 
of a mistaken feeling of compassion 
for his lonely state! and why on 
earth should I not «accept Mr 
Hamilton’s offer of accompanying 
me down to Cockleburgh  to- 
morrow? He is ever so much 
more amusing than that tiresome 
Maggie Grahame!” 

When Phemie had swallowed her 
cold tea and greasy bacon, without 
much appetite for either, she drew 
her husband’s letter out of her 
pocket and submitted it to a second 
perusal, as though hoping to dis- 
cover in its contents some extenu- 
ating phrase or latent meaning 
which might have escaped her the 
first time ; and turning it over, she 
saw that a postscript previously 
overlooked was placed on the fourth 
page. With renewed hope, she put 
up her eyeglass to read it; but it 
only contained these words :— 


** P.S.—I hope you are careful to 
dress warmly, for the sudden change 
of climate demands great precau- 
tion. Be sure always to wear 
woollen stockings, and NEVER 
[twice underlined] on any account 
to sleep with your window open, as 
you are so fond of doing. I was 
much surprised to find that you had 
not taken your warm fur cloak with 
you. This was decidedly imprud- 
ent, unless you intend to return 
home before the cold weather sets 
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At any other time Phemie would visiting Cockleburgh on the follow- 
probably have been touched at these ing day. 
evident marks of solicitude on Leo’s In answering her husband’s letter, 
part; for superfluous, and even Phemie gave herself much trouble 
ridiculous, as such warnings might to write as carelessly and flippantly 
appear as measured by British as possible, dwelling chiefly on the 
standard, it must be evident to delight she was experiencing at 
the meanest capacity that a hus- being once more in her native 
band who thinks of writing across land, and giving elaborate descrip- 
Europe to inquire what sort of tions of the various dinners and 
stockings his wife is wearing can- luncheon parties which she had 
not be suspected of either coldness attended. She took no notice of 
or indifference. Leo’s injunctions regarding open 
But Phemie was not in a mood windows and woollen stockings, 
to be either just or clear-sighted in but she followed his example in 
her judgment, and in Leo’s words likewise adding a postscript to her 
she could only discern an irritating letter to the following effect :— 
and tyrannical desire to control her 
actions and circumscribe her liberty. “ P.S.—You are perhaps right in 
“T shall wear exactly whatever saying that it was imprudent on my 
sort of stockings I choose,” she said part to forget my fur cloak, for 
to herself with great dignity, as, there is certainly no likelihood of 
rising from the breakfast-table, she my returning to Austria before 
finally restored the letter to her winter sets in in good earnest. 
pocket; “and I shall in general In fact, I am enjoying myself so 
consult no one’s pleasure but my much here that I cannot bear as yet 
own as to what I should do or even to think of departure” (here 
leave undone. I am notachild to Phemie paused a little and gnawed 
be kept in leading-strings, and am_ the end of her quill pen nervously 
quite capable of controlling my own before proceeding). ‘‘ Of course, if 
actions.” you really want me to return, and 
Ten minutes later the note to find you cannot do without me, I 
Maggie Grahame had been con- should be ready to curtail my visit ; 
signed to the flames, and a tele- but I give you fair warning that 
gram addressed to Mr Hamilton I shall not think of coming back 
apprised him of her intention of until you expressly ask me to doso.” 


CHAPTER XLVI.— COCKLEBURGH. 


One long sloppy street along At this time of the year all the 
which runs the tramway from houses have a bleak forlorn appear- 
Edinburgh, crossed at right angles ance: the majority, shut up and 
by other streets leading down to with tightly-closed blinds, are evi- 
the sea; a substantial stone-built dently wont to be let as lodgings 
esplanade fully a mile in length, during the summer months; while 
dotted all along by villas of various those few others whose appearance 
degrees of ugliness, albeit some of betrays some torpid symptoms of 
them expensive and even hand- human life, convey the impression 
somely constructed, standing back of being inhabited by people who 
in gardens of their own—such is have lost all their money, and have 
the Cockleburgh of the present day. retired hither to wrestle uninter- 
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ruptedly with the stupendous prob- 
lem of how to make every sixpence 
do duty for a shilling. There is 
next to nothing to be seen in the 
gardens at this time of the year 
save an occasional rotting dahlia 
nodding heavily on its stalk, or 
here and there a dash of yellow 
jessamine vainly endeavouring to 
make a little spurious sunshine 
against a red brick wall. In sum- 
mer the beach is enlivened by troops 
of donkeys and bathing-machines, 
by children digging in the sand 
with their wooden spades, and by 
young ladies drying their back hair 
in the breeze after their morning 
dip; but to-day there was nothing 
of all this to be seen, and the sole 
occupants of the esplanade con- 
sisted in a couple of old gentlemen 
taking their daily constitutional 
walk with an air of depressed 
resignation, and a few rather 
dishevelled nursery-maids wheeling 
perambulators containing more or 
less frost-bitten-looking babies. 

As Phemie walked down the 
esplanade with Mr Hamilton by 
her side, she had some difficulty in 
recognising the place where she had 
spent a considerable portion of her 
childhood, so completely had half- 
a-dozen years sufficed to metamor- 
phose Cockleburgh from the quiet 
old-fashioned burgh it used to be, 
into the weird caricature of a 
fashionable watering-place. It had 
sufficed for a few enterprising 
builders to run up the scores of 
mushroom villas in which the 
place now abounded, and presently 
both a line of branch railway and 
a tramway had been constructed in 
order to convey to and fro the 
swarms of Edinburgh tradesmen, 
whose families make up the brunt 
of the bathing guests during the hot 
summer months. The esplanade, 


hotels, and restaurants had followed 
as a matter of course, while donkeys, 
negro-singers, Italian ice-men, and 
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yelling troops of the Salvation Army 
had been the last links in the evolu- 
tionary chain. 

“ How utterly hideous they have 
made the place!” exclaimed Phemie; 
“why, I should hardly have known 
it again. When I lived here asa 
child, Cockleburgh always seemed 
to me a sort of enchanted region.” 

‘** Probably your eyes are changed 
as well as the place,” remarked her 
companion. “It all depends upon 
what sort of spectacles we wear. 
Now, when last I was here, fourteen 
years ago, the passing glimpse I had 
of Cockleburgh made it appear to 
me as a wretched hole, whereas to- 
day I am inclined to see things en 
couleur de rose, and to find every- 
thing about the place entrancing.” 

Phemie laughed, not quite natu- 
rally perhaps. 

“Even the perambulators and 
the babies?” she said, determined 
not to see the compliment implied 
in his last words. 

“Undoubtedly,” he returned, 
with mock gravity. ‘I would face 
ten thousand perambulators con- 
taining twice that number of babies 
for the sake of a walk like this.” 

“Yes, the sea-breeze is very re- 
freshing, and I enjoy it also,” con- 
sented Phemie, demurely ; ‘‘ but let 
us go down on to the beach instead 
of remaining mounted up here on 
this stiff esplanade. I want to feel 
the sand under my feet and to get 
quite near the sea—that at least 
has remained the same, and it is 
a comfort to think that neither 
the tide nor the waves can be 
spoilt or altered by the spirit of 
progress.” 

They went down on to the sands, 
for it was low tide just now, and 
walked for some time along the 
water’s edge, Phemie stooping now 
and then to pick up a stray shell or 
pebble cast up by the waves, and 
hoping to discover some of the 
bright-coloured transparent stones 
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she had so often collected at this 
self-same spot. But the weather 
was dull and sunless, and therefore 
unfavourable to the discovery of 
such marine treasures. On a clear 
day the island of Inchkeith might 
be seen from this point, its dark 
outline sharply defined against the 
blue sky; but to-day a heavy fog 
brooded over the sea, obscuring the 
distant ocean and blurring the line 
where sky and water meet. The 
sole living creature to be seen on 
the sands just now was a solitary 
sandpiper hopping swiftly along the 
water’s edge, and monotonously re- 
iterating its shrill plaintive note, to 
which the waves, as they rose and 
fell with their regular gurgle and 
swish, were playing a sad and 
solemn accompaniment. 

“Everything is different,” re- 
peated Phemie, as she threw back 
into the sea a piece of worthless 
quartz she had picked up under the 
mistaken impression that it was 
agate. “ When I was a little girl 
it seemed to me that the whole 
sea-shore was strewn with precious 
stones, great lumps of dark-red jas- 
per, and agates too, both pink and 
white, but now they are gone—all 
gone, Everything is changed.” 

The weird cry of the sandpiper 
had affected her nerves, as a seem- 
ingly trivial cause has sometimes 
power to touch us to the quick ; 
and in her present state of mind, 
the bird’s note struck on her ear 
like a sort of wild coronach singing 
the dirge of her vanished childhood. 
As she raised her eyes to Mr Ham- 
ilton, he could see that they were 
full of tears, and, an experienced 
adept at the game he was playing, 
he knew that this was the right 
moment to make another step in 
advance towards the object he had 
in view. 

“Everything changes,” he said, 
in that low sotto voce which had 
often proved so efficacious in similar 
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situations, although there was no 
danger of eavesdroppers out here, 
and he might with impunity have 
risked the most passionate declara- 
tion of love, or even gone down on 
his knees on the moist sands, so far 
as the outer world was concerned. 
“Everything changes except our 
feelings, when they are genuine.” 

Phemie made no answer. She 
was struggling to fight down an 
emotion which she would scarcely 
have known how to define. 

He went on, still in those same 
low accents that carried with them 
such a dangerous power of fascina- 
tion. 

“Sometimes I am tempted to 
wish that my feelings were a little 
less stable. When you have missed 
your one chance of happiness, it 
would surely be wiser to forget all 
about it. But my memory is so 
unfortunately, so fatally tenacious, 
that I cannot forget; and so is 
yours, I see. Like me, you are 
realising to-day that the things we 
have lost are the most precious.” 

Phemie was not nearly calm 
enough to be able to gauge at its 
true value the ingenious sophistry 
of these remarks. She was only 
conscious just now that amid these 
dismal surroundings there was some 
one near her to whom she could 
confide the painful thoughts that 
were crowding on her, and she 
felt grateful for the sympathy 
which she read in his eyes. 

‘Let us go on,” she said, swallow- 
ing down her tears with a little 
gulp; “I shall not be satisfied till 
I have visited Rhododendron Lodge. 
I wonder whether I shall find it 
much changed.” 

The rest of the walk proved to be 
one long series of disappointments, 
for most of the old landmarks which 
Phemie remembered of yore had 
either disappeared or had been 
metamorphosed into something 
utterly at variance with their 
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original character. Thus a group 
of rocks from which on half-holidays 
the girls used to fish for shrimps 
had been removed to make way for 
a substantial wooden pier jutting 
out far into the sea, and at whose 
farther end a dancing-saloon had 
been constructed ; and a little burn 
nicknamed by the girls the Rubi- 
con, on account of its reddish hue, 
which crossed the beach at right 
angles to empty itself into the sea, 
was red indeed still, but a stream 
no longer, its waters having been 
enclosed in a large metal pipe of 
staring vermilion colour, which 
fulfilled the necessary but some- 
what prosaic office of sewer to this 
part of the town. . 

Rhododendron Lodge was not 
changed, simply because it had 
ceased to exist: it had vanished 
from the earth as completely as 
though it had been a mere phantas- 
magoria of Phemie’s brain ; and on 
the spot once occupied by the 
quaint old-fashioned garden, into 
which the waves and the sea-gulls 
used indiscriminately to penetrate, 
there had now been erected that 
ghastly instrument of torture, a 
switch-back railway, deserted of 
course at this season, and whose 
appearance on this foggy October 
day was dingy and abject in the 
extreme, with the paint falling off 
in large flakes under the influence 
of the all-pervading damp. 

The final blow on realising that 
Rhododendron Lodge, which she 
had been wont to regard as her 
second home, had vanished into air, 
effectually destroyed, on Phemie’s 
part, all wish to extend their senti- 
mental pilgrimage any farther that 
day, and so she not unwillingly as- 
sented to Mr Hamilton’s proposition, 
when he suggested that they should 
adjourn to a hotel in quest of lun- 
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cheon. There was clearly no use 
in attempting to pursue a vain 
Will-o’-the-wisp chase after things 
which no longer existed, for she 
could no more revive the conditions 
of her careless childhood than it 
was in her power to conjure back 
the sunshine of other days, or re- 
vive the flowers that had withered 
years ago. 

All these conflicting thoughts 
and emotions were read aright by 
the practised man of the world, 
and throughout the rest of that day 
—for it was late in the afternoon 
ere they parted—his conduct was 
regulated by a delicate compre- 
hension of the situation. He did 
not again risk alarming Phemie by 
any audaciously turned compliments 
or direct reference to his feelings ; 
but even while conversing on ap- 
parently indifferent subjects, his 
every word and look seemed to be 
repeating the self-same tale over 
and over again, that while every- 
thing around her had been altered or 
destroyed, he alone, the friend of 
her first youth—as he persisted in 
regarding himself—had remained 
true and unchanged. 

It was close upon dinner-time 
when Phemie regained the house 
in Charlotte Square; and during 
that whole evening she was singu- 
larly silent and abstracted, giving 
but laconic answers to Lady Laur- 
iston’s questions, and volunteering 
but a meagre account of how her 
time had been employed from 11 
A.M. to 7 o’clock p.m. The whole 
day had been to her but one long 
series of painful deceptions, while 
Mr Hamilton, on the contrary, as 
he lounged in the reading-room of 
the club that same evening after 
dinner, was meanwhile congratulat- 
ing himself that his day had been 
spent to very good purpose indeed. 
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A POOR 


TuEaverage stay-at-home Briton, 
whose experiences of the sea are 
for the most part confined to an 
occasional run across the Channel 
or visit to a Norway salmon-river, 
has not many opportunities of 
making acquaintance with ocean- 
birds. Comparatively few of us 
have seen an albatross on the 
wing, and fewer still are ever 
likely to witness its eccentric 
courtships. But we have still 
within the limits of the British 
Isles a few colonies remaining of a 
small cousin of “ the largest of sea- 
fowles”—a typical representative 
of the great oceanic family of the 
Tubinarides — the Manx shear- 
water. 

Driven from the island from 
which it takes its name, where 
once it bred in enormous num- 
bers, the shearwater still congre- 
gates during the breeding season 
by thousands in Eigg, and in 
smaller numbers in others of the 
western islands of Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Wales, and has a home 
on one, and one only, of the Scilly 
Isles, within a mile or two of the 
reefs of evil repute among which 
Queen Anne’s fleet on its return 
from Spain, confused by continuous 
fogs, and believing itself far to the 
south off the French coast, found 
itself entangled with fatal results 
on the night of the 23d October 
1707. 

The coarse granite on which 
Annet, in common with the rest 
of the islands of the beautiful 
Scilly archipelago, is based, is 
painted to high-water mark brown 
and green with sea-weed, and 
higher up stained to a_ bright 
orange with lichens or grey-bearded 
with Iceland moss. Farther in- 
land it crops up in all directions 
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RELATION OF THE ALBATROSS. 


in needles and pyramids, which 
sparkle in sunshine after a shower 
as if set with diamonds. 

The chief part of the island is 
covered with thrift, which has 
grown on the dust of its ancestors 
until it has formed a light spongy 
peat of its own, extending in places 
to several feet in depth, honey- 
combed, more particularly at the 
eastern end, with burrows, 

On landing — though _black- 
backed and herring gulls are in 
plenty, and the seaside rocks are 
dotted with puffinsand shags—there 
is nothing to be seen which could 
suggest to an explorer, unwarned, 
that he stands in the chief English 
breeding-place of the most power- 
ful and graceful on the wing, and— 
excepting perhaps its own smaller 
near relative the storm-petrel—the 
most poetical in association of 
European birds, The shearwater 
during the nesting season is noc- 
turnal in its habits, leaving the 
nest, if at all, only after sunset, 
and returning before daylight. 

It is not until the visitor starts 
to walk over the pink - carpeted 
and apparently untenanted table- 
land, and finds himself tumbling 
in ankle-deep every ten or twelve 
yards, and, putting a hand (well 
gloved, if he is wise) into the 
holes his feet have made, feels 
fingers seized by sharply hooked 
beaks which cut and make them- 
selves felt through stout “dogskin,” 
that he can realise in the faintest 
degree the number of birds hidden 
in the ground around. 

The burrows vary considerably 
in length, but seem all to be 
engineered on the same general 
principles, entering the ground 
horizontally, or in a downward 
direction, and rising a yard or 
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two from the end until within a 
foot or so of the surface, and then 
dipping again. 

It is at the highest, and in wet 
weather presumably the dryest, 
part of the burrow, where the 
borings approach the surface most 
nearly, and consequently where an 
incautious footstep breaks through 
most readily, that the single white 
egg, not unlike a small smooth- 
shelled hen’s egg, is laid,—com- 
monly on a few stalks of brake or 
grass. 

The bird, if at home, is invari- 
ably to be found a few feet beyond 
the egg in the deeper inner cham- 
ber, which serves as a retiring-room 
in case of alarm, and possibly as a 
second bedroom when both birds 
are in. When turned adrift, it is 
for a time more hopelessly dazed 
than an owl pulled out into sun- 
shine from a hollow tree, waddling 
and flapping helplessly for some 
minutes before waking up to the 
use of its marvellous wings, which, 
by the by, have been developed at 
the expense of the legs, which are 
feeble and comparatively useless. 

The shearwater—excepting dur- 
ing the breeding season, when it 
hides in silence, as if ashamed of 
coming ashore—keeps clear of the 
land, following with gliding flight, 
as if it would never tire, the curves 
of the waves, or pausing for a few 
seconds—a true “ petrel,” the little 
St Peter walking on the water— 
to poise its wings and paddle on 
the surface. 

It is poetically appropriate, 
though unfortunate, that a bird 
which in a scarcely less degree 
than ‘ Mother Carey’s chicken” is 
the embodiment of sea and storm, 
should have suffered much at the 
hands of the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House. 

It has been almost, if not quite, 
driven from its old English strong- 
hold by the erection of the light- 
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house on the Calf of Man, and the 
chief danger now threatening the 
Scilly colony, which is fairly safe 
from human molestation under the 
fostering care of the lord proprie- 
tor, is the indirect result of the 
building of another lighthouse. 
The Round Island, on which a 
light was placed eight or nine 
years ago, was until then the 
chief home of the puffins of the 
Scillies. They seem to have been 
scarcely less offended at the in- 
novation than were the feathered 
residents of the Calf of Man, and 
have revenged themselves by in- 
vading the shearwaters’ territory 
in numbers which threaten to af- 
fect materially the prosperity of 
the rightful owners. From many 
of the holes into which the writer 
unintentionally trod when on An- 
net in the early summer of 1894, 
was pulled, instead of a shear- 
water, an indignant puffin, which 
fought hard with beak and claw 
until it found itself powerless, and 
then, mistaking its captor’s mo- 
tives, composed itself in a heroic 
attitude to die with dignity, look- 
ing only doubtfully pleased, and 
not quite sure that it had not 
been made a fool of, when it 
found itself free to return to its 
desecrated home, or join the ex- 
cited party of gossips who watched 
what was going on on shore from 
outside the breakers. 

It is impossible for any one 
who has established an intimacy 
with sea-fow], puffins more especi- 
ally, to watch their behaviour 
under exciting or perplexing cir- 
cumstances without crediting them 
with motives and passions the 
counterpart of our own, a sense 
of humour included. 

The sentiments of a swarm of 
birds—razor-bills, shags, puffins, 
and guillemots—who came out of 
their holes and craned their necks 
to see the fun, as a boat rowed 
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away after an unsuccessful attempt 
to land on the rather inaccessible 
island which gives the Scillies their 
name, having narrowly escaped a 
catastrophe, could scarcely, as ap- 
peared to the discomfited crew, 
have been more vividly expressed 
if each had held an extended web- 
foot to her beak. There is some- 
thing, too, very human in the way 
in which evil-doers in feathers as 
well as fur—birds and beasts of 
prey—consult their own interest 
by trying to keep up characters as 
law-abiding people at home, seldom 
interfering with creatures their 
natural prey elsewhere, near their 
own nests or lairs. The “enter- 
prising burglar” has before now 
been highly esteemed as a Sunday- 
school teacher in his own parish. 

The only herons seen during a 
ten days’ ramble among the hun- 
dred and fifty or more islands of 
the group were a pair who flapped 
peacefully up from a sea-girt rock, 
on the highest pinnacle of which 
was a nest of the ancestral enemy 
of their race—a peregrine—beauti- 
fully quilted with soft grass and 
the neck feathers of a cock pheas- 
ant from the preserves of Tresco, 
a mile or two away. 

Young shearwaters, when nearly 
ready to leave the nest, are said 
—‘slightly salted”—to be excel- 
lent eating, the fat with which 
they are then thickly coated tast- 
ing, according to one high author- 
ity, like “the best fresh marrow 
from a marrow-bone.” Other en- 
thusiastic admirers have described 
the meat as possessing a flavour 
“suggestive of some tropical fruit.” 

It was in all probability the 
Manx shearwater (Puffinus an- 
glorum) which as “poflin” was 
honoured with special mention as 
a delicacy apart from “other 
wyle foyle” in the menus which 
have come down to us of more 
than one high monastic feast ; and, 
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excepting only wrecks, the bird 
was in old days the most valued 
product of the Scillies. 

The estimation in which it was 
held is shown by a lease of the 
island, granted by the abbot of 
Tavistock to Ranulph de White 
in 1345. The rent fixed was 
three hundred shearwaters, or 6s. 
8d. (CCC Volucress Vocat. Poffins 
vel vis viii-), to be paid yearly 
at the Feast of St Michael the 
Archangel. 

There are few calculations more 
difficult than the equivalents of 
pounds, shillings, and pence at 
different periods, and, considering 
the number of disturbing elements 
which have to be taken into ac- 
count, few calculations when made 
are more apt to be misleading. 

It happens, though, to be on 
record that about the time that 
Ranulph de White obtained his 
lease—the year before the victory 
of Crecy—the Earl of Arundel 
was drawing daily pay of 6s, 8d.— 
the amount of the money alterna- 
tive to the 300 “ poffins ” rent—as 
Commander of the Southampton 
Fleet. 

The pay of an admiral com- 
manding the Channel Squadron, 
including table allowance, is now, 
according as his rank may be 
“rear” or “vice,” £6 or £7 
a-day. Judged by this standard 
—taking, that is, the worth of a 
fat shearwater to be 1, of the 
daily pay of an admiral on active 
service — the present wholesale 
price of the bird, if we still ap- 
preciated full flavours as highly 
as did our ancestors, and could 
gratify our palates on the same 
terms, would be from 5s. to 6s. 
a-dozen. Pigeons, which, according 
to Mr Rogers’s tables, fetched in 
inland places much the same prices 
as “poffins” in Cornwall, were to 
be had in the fourteenth century 
commonly at four a penny, and 
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chickens, excepting at Oxford, 
where tradesmen had already learnt 
the art of running up prices, for 
1d. or 13d. each. 

It is worth noting in passing, 
as an interesting instance of the 
manner in which useful commodi- 
ties maintain their proportionate 
values, that the cost of a chicken, 
a cow, and of an admiral compe- 
tent to command a fieet in action, 
are relatively almost exactly the 
same now as in the reign of 
Edward III. 

What little difference there is, 
is in favour of the cow and 
chicken, both of which have risen 
in price rather more than the ad- 
miral. But this may possibly be 
accounted for by “ disturbing ele- 
ments” in the House of Commons, 
which in these free-trade days un- 
happily make themselves felt less 
in the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce than in the prices of good 
public servants. 

It is a curious instance of the 
apparently capricious likes and 
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dislikes of birds to particular 
places, which are still as great a 
puzzle as ever, that the many at- 
tempts to acclimatise partridges in 
the Scilly Islands have all hitherto 
failed. The ground—at least in 
the two or three larger cultivated 
islands—seems suitable, and pheas- 
ants do well. for nine or ten 
months in the year the birds, it is 
said, seem contented and at home, 
But almost always, as the pairing 
season comes round, they become 
restless and unsettled. 

The homing instinct, which 
makes the limpet which has been 
moved an inch or two find his way 
back somehow to his own exact 
place on the rock, and gathers ful- 
mars from north, south, east, and 
west to St Kilda, and wandering 
shearwaters to ancestral breeding- 
grounds in the cliffs of Eigg or 
thrift-peat of Annet, draws the 
partridges irresistibly eastwards, 
and sooner or later they disappear 
in the direction of the mainland. 

T. Dicsy Picorv. 

















MY MAID 


Soon after my return to Burma, 
it was my good fortune to meet 
again the Maid of Honour who 
told me the story that I wrote 
in ‘Maga’ two years ago.! I had 
never told her that I was going 
to publish her story, and I was 
afraid she might be offended when 
she heard. I found that there 
was no necessity to tell her. 
She knew. The story had been 
copied into the ‘ Rangoon Gazette,’ 
and a translation had appeared in 
a vernacular paper. She was not 
at all offended, though she was a 
little shy at appearing in print 
ever so many thousands of miles 
away in the fairy country of Belat 
(Europe). 

However, when I produced a 
little present that I had got for 
her, to show her that I had not 
quite forgotten her, I think she 
was pleased, 

I told her of some of the criti- 
cisms on her story: how some 
people said that it was not true, 
because it did not agree with 
what had been written before; 
but mostly I told her of the 
favourable things that had been 
said. And when I had coaxed 
her into a good temper, there, in 
the shadows of the garden, I 
begged her to tell me some more 
of the palace and the queen. I 
did not find her very ready to 
do so. I think she had doubts 
as to how it might sound in my 
translation to ears that have never 
heard Burmese, or what mistakes 
I might make. She looks upon 
me as a person very ignorant of 
the Burmese—as indeed I am,— 
and well-meaning rather than well- 
doing. 


My Maid of Honour. 


OF 


HONOUR. 


But I think she forgot after a 
while the object of our talks, and 
was pleased to recall to herself 
these long-past days that she al- 
ways says were so pleasant. ‘ For 
it was very pleasant in the palace 
then,” she says often, with a little 
stop in her voice. 

It must not be forgotten that 
she was only a child, a little girl 
of thirteen, when Mandalay fell, 
and that she saw with childish 
eyes and was blind to many things 
an older woman would have seen. 
To children, all that those they 
love do is done well. Oriticism 
does not come to us till later and 
less happy days. Our gods are near 
to us when we are young, and 
we never look at their feet to 
see if they be clay. And who 
would ask that our early feelings 
and impressions should be revised 
by later knowledge? I have never 
told her a great deal that has been 
said about her queen, and the light 
in which some of her acts are re- 
garded. Why should I? 

There appear to have been a 
great number of maids of honour 
—over five hundred in all, she 
told me. They were divided into 
companies of thirty or forty, with 
some one as head. My maid of 
honour belonged to a company 
whose head was the daughter of 
the Taingda Mingyi, the old Min- 
ister who brought on the war. 
She was not his own daughter, 
but adopted. They were sent on 
duty for six hours at a time, and 
the queen herself distributed the 
hours of service for each company. 

The maids of honour had nine 
silk skirts a-month given them, 
and money besides for jackets and 
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kerchiefs. The queen wore, as a 
rule, much the same clothes as her 
maids; but there was this rule, 
that if she was wearing a skirt of 
a certain design, no princess or 
maid must wear one of that same 
kind on that day. 

* But how did you manage?” I 
asked. “Did you know before- 
hand what the queen was to 
wear ?” 

“When we went on duty we 
would peep and see, hiding be- 
hind some one else. And if we 
were wearing a skirt like the 
queen, we would run off and 
change it and return.” 

When I suggested that at the 
rate of nine a-month skirts must 
have accumulated, she said it was 
easy to give them away to attend- 
ants. Nine a-month were none 
too many, for it was necessary 
to look smart before the queen. 
Then skirts got spoiled in many 
ways. They would play hide-and- 
seek in the gardens. The queen 
would hide, and the princesses 
and maids of honour would look 
for her. Of course they never 
found her, and the queen was 
very pleased. It must be remem- 
bered that the queen was not 
twenty-three when the palace was 
taken. She was only a girl too. 

“What happened if any one 
was rash enough to find the 
queen?” I asked. 

The girl laughed. It appears 
that when she first went to the 
palace and played hide-and-seek 
she found the queen. “For in- 
deed it was easy enough. I could 
see her kneeling down on a little 
hill behind a clump of bamboos. 
Every one could see. So I went 
up and found her.” 

* And then?” 

“She boxed my ears. 
very angry.” 

“‘T suppose you never found her 
again ?” I asked. 


She was 
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“No! No one could ever find 
her except the king, who would 
come and play with us too. Then 
after a time, when she was tired 
of seeing us wander up and down 
and look in all the wrong places, 
she would come out laughing, and 
say she was too clever for us, and 
that some one else must hide. So 
one of us would hide, and there 
would be great fun looking for 
her all up and down the garden, 
in the boats, behind the rocks, or 
perhaps we would find her perched 
in a tamarind-tree. 

“Then we would go out in the 
boats. The fish were so tame that 
if you put some rice on the edge 
and tapped the bank, and cried 
‘Hey! hey! hey!’ the fish would 
come crowding up and eat it. 
There were so many they would 
quarrel and fight and push each 
other about to get at the rice. 
Some had gold-leaf put on their 
heads. Once when the queen was 
in a boat with the king a big fish 
jumped right into the boat, and 
the queen was delighted, and 
laughed and screamed, and took it 
up in her hands and put it back 
in the water. Her dress was all 
splashed over with water and mud, 
but she did not mind that. 

‘We also used to catch crows.” 

“What did you do that for?” I 
asked. 

“For fun. We would wait till 
a crow came into the room, and rush 
and slam the doors. Then there 
would be a great running about, 
and climbing on tables, and throw- 
ing handkerchiefs to fetch the crow 
down.” 

“What did you dothen? Kill 
it?” 

“Kill it?” she answered with 
great surprise. ‘ What should we 
want to take its little life for? 
The queen would put gold-leaf on 
its beak, or put a ring on its foot, 
or tie a string with something on 
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it round the crow’s neck, and let it 
go again. There was always a 
tremendous excitement among the 
other crows when this crow came 
out. They would crowd round it 
and caw very loudly, and the 
caught crow was ashamed. We 
never caught the same crow 
twice. 

“ Tf it was very hot, and we could 
not go out, the queen would wrap 
up a lot of things in paper—rings 
and gold and stones and feathers 
—and put them in a bag. The 
princesses and maids of honour 
drew the things out. When you 
got a ring or a jewel you were 
pleased, when you got a feather 
every one laughed at you.” 

“Did you ever get a feather?” 
I put in. 

“No! I never got a feather; 
but I got a piece of tobacco-leaf 
once, and I got a small gold ring 
another time. 

“Three times a-year there was 
a great amusement throwing water 
at each other. A low bamboo 
barrier was put in the garden, and 
the queen and her maids were on 
one side and the king and his 
pages on the other. We got water 
in little cups, and threw it one side 
at the other. We got very wet, 
and we were not allowed to wear 
old dresses, but quite new ones. 
They were all spoiled, of course.” 

“Who threw water at the 
queen ?” 

“The king. Who else?” 

“ And did the pages cross over 
the barrier?” 

“Tf any page crossed over the 
barrier to our side he would have 
been executed straight off. No 
one ever did, of course. 

“No! girls would never cross 
to the men’s side. How can you 
ask such a question ? 

“Then twice a-year money would 
be thrown by the king for the 
people to scramble for. He would 
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throw fifty thousand rupees or 
more. One man would get thirty 
rupees or fifty rupees.” 

‘** What did you get?” 

“T was a maid of honour. 
Maids of honour do not scramble 
for money. That was for the at- 
tendants,” she answered somewhat 
severely, 

It seemed to me that I was 
asking rude questions, I changed 
the subject. 

“Did the king and queen have 
dinner together ?” 

“Yes; they had breakfast at 
nine o’clock, and dinner at four 
o’clock in the evening. At mid- 
day the queen would have cake, 
Japanese cakes. She had a Jap- 
anese cook-woman who knew how 
to make sugared cakes, which were 
very nice. The breakfast and din- 
ner was rice, just like any other 
person’s dinner. I never supposed 
anybody could live on anything 
but rice till I saw the English. 
The queen and king ate rice, and 
there was curry too. It was 
brought in golden bowls by the 
man who cooked it, and he had 
to eat a little himself to show 
that there was no poison in it.” 

“Was there ever any poison?” 
I inquired. 

“No; never.” 

“ And what else did you do all 
day?” I asked. ‘Did the king 
ever do any work, or the queen? 
The time must have been very 
long.” 

“The king used to go to the 
court-house sometimes in the early 
morning. The queen did not go. 
It was not her business. The 
time was not long at all. It was 
very pleasant in the palace. We 
used to read books, sacred books 
generally, and talk, and there was 
always new people coming and 
news to hear.” 

“You never got a newspaper, I 
suppose ?” 
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“No. There were no news- 
papers in the king’s time. What 
is the good of them? I have 
looked once or twice at the ‘ Man- 
dalay Times,’ which I have seen 
in my mother’s house. It says 
that a man fell down out of some 
house in Mandalay town and broke 
his neck, and that the Japanese 
are taking some place I never 
heard of before, and that some 
ship has sunk in the sea near 
Belat. I do not care to know 
these things, Ido not even know 
if these things are true. I have 
a cousin who helps in one of the 
papers, and he tells me that many 
of the things are not true at all. 
I do not see the use of papers.” 

“They are not any use,” I 
answered, “except to the proprie- 
tors. I suppose your cousin gets 


some money for helping on the 
paper?” 

** Little enough,” she said. “ Be- 
sides, it is a great shame to make 
money by selling things that are 
all made up. I do not think the 


Government ought to allow news- 
papers. Besides, they are very rude 
sometimes.” 

Probably she has seen some dis- 
agreeable remarks about some of 
her friends. I thought I would 
change the subject again. 

“What else did you do in the 
palace ?” 

“T must think,” she said, and 
she moved round on the mat she 
was sitting on and looked up medi- 
tatively at the silver star that 
beamed above the sunset. 

“ Thakin,” she said presently. 

“Yes?” 

“Did you ever know of a king 
and queen cooking their own din- 
ner?” 

I said that none of the kings 
and queens of my acquaintance 
would do such a thing. 

“No!” she acquiesced ; “it is 
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unheard of. But my king and 
queen did so one day.” 

I assumed a look of extreme 
surprise. ‘ What for?” I asked. 

“For fun. There was nothing 
to do in the afternoon. It was 
hot, and we were all sleepy. The 
queen was not sleepy at all. Sud- 
denly she said to the king, ‘ There 
is nothing todo. Let us cook our 
dinner. I never cooked a dinner— 
did you?’ The king said he never 
did. The queen said it was a 
thing everybody ought to know, 
even kings, and it must be great 
fun. 

‘So we were sent off in a hurry. 
Some went here to get firewood, 
others to get earthenware pans 
for cooking, others for rice and 
water. It was, ‘A hundred rupees 
for a pumpkin,’ or ‘ Here five hun- 
dred rupees for some curry-powder,’ 
or ‘A thousand rupees for a few 
chillies.’ 

“We got all the things at last, 
and put them down in the shade 
outside, and the king and queen 
set to work. They would not 
let any one help. So we sat 
round and looked on. The king 
lit the fire after much trouble, 
and made himself dreadfully dirty. 
One of us had to tell him how 
to do it. The queen put the 
rice into the cooking-pot with 
water. She ought to have washed 
the rice first, but she did not know 
that. Then the king set to and 
made another fire between three 
bricks and boiled the rice, and the 
queen made the curry. She did 
not know anything about making 
curries, and she kept asking ques- 
tions all the time. She never 
peeled the pumpkin, and she put 
in far too much chillies. 

“While the king and queen 
were arguing about how much 
salt there ought to be in the curry 
the fire under the rice went out, 
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and the king had to light it again. 
When he thought the rice was suf- 
ficiently cooked he took it off and 
thought all was done. But he 
could not understand why it was 
so wet. We had to tell him to 
pour off the water and dry the 
rice. 

“When at last it was done we 
had all of us to eat it, for the 
queen said she was not hungry. 
She ate just a little, and we ate 
all the rest. It was not good at 
all. The rice was quite hard in 
the middle and smoky, and the 
curry was so hot that tears came 
into our eyes. Fortunately there 
were a great many of us, and 
everybody wanted to eat a little 
because the king and queen had 
cooked it. For no one ever before 
heard of a king and queen cooking 
food. It was a quite unknown 


thing in all the world for kings 
and queens to cook. But it was 
very amusing. Ah! it was very 
pleasant in the palace in those 


days.” 

She stopped again, and there 
came into my mind a saying of 
the wise old minister, the Kinwoon 
Mingyi, in those last days of the 
fall. How one day he went into 
the palace to see the king about 
some very important business, that 
business on which lay the fate of 
the king and queen and their 
followers and their people, and he 
could get no attention because the 
king was playing with the queen. 
The minister went away sadly to 
face the ruin coming swiftly up 
the river, and when he came 
without the palace to his own 
house he met there some of his 
advisers, Europeans, who were 
trying to help him to save the 
king in spite of the king. They 
asked him how he had sped in his 
interview, and the minister told 
what had happened—how the king 
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was at play and could not be 
disturbed. “The kingdom is in 
the hands of children,” he said. 
“There is no hope at all.” 

Presently she went on again: 
“The queen used to go twice a-day 
to the pagoda in the palace to 
pray, once in the morning and 
once in the evening as the sun 
set.” 

“What did she pray for?” I 
asked, 

“What does one pray for, 
Thakin? She prayed for what 
she wanted, I suppose, just like 
we do. I should think she asked 
that her little son might not die, 
and to keep the love of her hus- 
band, just like we alldo. A queen 
would not pray differently from 
any other. woman, would she ? 
Both her sons died from smallpox 
one after the other, and the queen 
was very sorry. The girls did not 
die, and every morning they came 
to bow to the king and queen. 
They lived in a separate part of 
the palace from the queen. The 
girls lived, but the sons always 
died. And yet the queen tried all 
she could to have strong children. 
When a baby was coming she 
would eat lizards’ eggs out of the 
jungle. They were toasted over 
the fire, and are very strong food. 
And she would eat the flesh of 
unborn calves. Only she of all 
the people in the palace was 
allowed meat, and only when she 
was going to have a child. But 
it was all no good, the sons always 
died. 

“The king also went to the 
pagoda twice a-day to pray. And 
the monks would come and talk to 
him, and he would always listen 
to what they said. Monks would 
come to him when they liked. He 
was a good man the king, and 
every one liked him. Some people 
did not like the queen at all. She 
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was very severe. If the king said 
that any person was to be punished, 
he generally was sorry afterwards 
and the man got off; but the queen 
was never sorry. If she said that 
any one was to be executed, there 
was no hope at all. She had no 
mercy when she gave an order. 

“There was a Roman Catholic 
Sister in the palace who used often 
to come to the queen, and the 
queen gave her four little girls to 
take away and educate properly. 
She took them away and kept 
them for a year or two, and took 
them to Bengal and elsewhere, I 
think. After a time they came 
back, and the queen sent for them 
to come to her in the palace. 

‘So the children came. They 
were dressed in European dress, 
and when they came into the 
queen’s presence, instead of sitting 
down, as all must before the queen, 
they stood up. Mebya was very 
angry. ‘Sit down,’ she said; but 
they did not. They were fright- 
ened, I think, and did not under- 
stand. She caught one by the 
arm and pulled it down, and the 
others then sat down. ‘ What is 
this?’ said the queen, and she 
pulled at a chain round the neck 
of one of them, and a little image 
came out. ‘It is the image of 
a god,’ she said, ‘of a foreign god. 
Take them away and dress them 
properly, and take away their 
idols,’ for each had an image to 
its neck. 

* Mebya was not at all pleased 
with these children, but soon they 
became just like any one else. 

“This was only a little anger. 
Once I saw her very angry in- 
deed, dreadfully angry. I re- 
member how frightened we all 
were.” 

She stopped again for a moment. 
I said nothing. I saw that she 
was quite lost in her memories of 
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those palace days, and would talk 
on and on if I did not interrupt 
her. The present was quite for- 
gotten in the recollections of her 
youth. There was a far-away look 
in her face, and a soft colour on 
her cheeks, as if she was very 
happy. 

It was dark now across the hills, 
and very still. The low whisper 
of moving water came up out of 
the river, and the night looked 
down upon us with a thousand 
diamond eyes. 

“There was a princess, a half- 
sister of the king, younger than 
he, younger than the queen Mebya, 
the youngest of all the princesses. 
She had a household of her own, 
as all the princesses had, and she 
was very pretty. She was religious 
too, and would go often with her 
attendants outside the palace to 
the monastery near the south wall 
to give offerings to the monks and 
to hear them preach. It happened 
one evening when she went there 
to hear a sermon, that she noticed 
seated behind the monk a boy just 
received into the monastery. All 
boys, as the Thakin knows, must 
enter the monkhood once in their 
lives, and take the yellow robe, 
and keep the vows, if it be only 
for the months of fasting. This 
boy was about sixteen then, and he 
had just come in, and sat there 
behind his teacher, holding his fan, 
and the princess thought he was 
the most lovable of all boys whom 
she had seen. 

“She could not, of course, speak 
to him, but whenever she could 
she would go to that monastery 
to give offerings and hope to see 
the little novice. Sometimes she 
saw him, and sometimes he was 
with his teacher and did not ap- 
pear. But when she saw his face 
she forgot all the teaching of the 
monk, all the prayers she came 
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to say; she forgot everything, as 
girls do. 

“So she was in love with the 
novice, and she thought always 
of him and of how she could tell 
him of her love. But it was very 
difficult. You see she was a king’s 
daughter, and kings’ daughters may 
only marry kings. There was no 
chance at all that she could ever 
marry him, or even speak to him 
except by some deceit. She was 
very carefully kept in the palace, 
and no men could come near her. 
To any man who came into her 
presence unbidden, only one thing 
could happen, and that was death. 

“The princess knew this, but 
still she did not despair. She 
thought and thought of some way. 
She was quite certain she would 
succeed in the end, and this is 
what she did. 

“There was an old woman 
among her servants who had 
been her nurse when she was a 
little girl, and she told the old 
nurse about it. And the nurse 
begged and prayed her princess 
to forget the boy; she said over 
and over again that nothing could 
happen but disaster, grievous dis- 
aster, to both, and death. But 
the girl would not hear. It is 
like pouring oil upon a fire to give 
advice to one in love, the Thakin 
knows, and it only made the prin- 
cess more and more determined 
that the boy should come to her. 
Not all the guards and orders of 
the king, not all the thousand 
prying eyes of the palace, not 
anything in heaven or earth, not 
even the fear of death, should 
keep them apart. That she was 
sure. At last, when the princess 
one day rushed out of her rooms 
in the palace to drown herself in 
the moat, the old nurse gave way, 
and said she would take a message 
to the boy; but she meant quite 
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a different message to what the 
princess thought. 

“The nurse went to the monas- 
tery that evening, and in some 
way she managed to see the boy. 
She told him that the princess had 
fallen in love with him. Then she 
went on to say what a terrible 
thing it was, and how it could 
only end in one way. The boy 
must run away, she said, to avoid 
death. If he did not go, she said, 
she would herself tell an official, 
and have him sent to exile to 
Mogaung. He must not stay and 
trouble the heart of the princess, 
but be off at once. 

“The old nurse expected the 
boy would be terrified, and that 
she would have no trouble with 
him. ‘He will run off at once,’ 
she said to herself ; ‘and when the 
princess cannot see him every day 
nearly, as she does now, she will 
in time forget. This is the way 
out of the difficulty.’ 

“But the boy refused to go. 
Whether it was he had noticed 
the princess looking at him, and 
had fallen in love with her too, I 
do not know; but he declined to 
go. ‘If you,’ he said to the nurse, 
‘go and tell any official about it, 
and I am arrested, I will tell them 
all about the reason. I will say 
that you came to me with messages 
from the princess. Everybody shall 
know. Go and tell your official if 
you like. You know what will 
happen. If the king does not 
punish you for bringing me mes- 
sages, the princess will have you 
killed for getting me into trouble ; 
and the princess will herself be 
punished. Go and tell.’ 

“The nurse saw she had made 
a tremendous mistake. She ought 
to have gone straight to some 
official and got the boy sent off 
without his knowing why he was 
sent. Now she saw that matters 
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were very much worse than be- 
fore. 

“She went back to the palace 
in despair ; and when the princess 
questioned her about what had 
happened, she was obliged to lie, 
and say that there was no way of 
speaking to the boy, as the monks 
were all about. 

“The princess was exceedingly 
angry at this, and said it was 
because the nurse was stupid. 
Then she said if time could not be 
gained to talk to the boy, yet the 
nurse could get a chance of giving 
him a note. So the princess went 
off and wrote a letter, a love- 
letter. She wrote it very small 
upon a little piece of paper, which 
she rolled up like one of those 
rolls of paper that women wear 
in the holes of their ears to keep 
the hole open and in proper shape 
when they do not care to wear 
gold ear-rings. She wrote the 
letter very secretly so that no one 
should know, and next afternoon 
she came and put it in the old 
woman’s ear, and sent her out to 
the monastery to see the boy. 

“So the woman went. She 
gave up trying to fight against 
the love of the princess, and she 
surrendered herself to fate. She 
went and gave the letter to the 
boy, slipping it into his hand by 
stealth as she placed some flowers 
before the image of Buddha. She 
could not get an answer that 
night, of course, but the princess 
did not mind. When she heard 
that the letter had reached the 
boy she was happy again. 

*Do you know what it was she 
wrote, Thakin ?” 

“How can I know?” I said; 
“T never got a love-letter from 
any young lady. How do they 
write? Tell me.” 

“Tt was not just a letter. It 
was a little love-song. All women 
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know it. It goes like this,” and 
she began to hum to herself in 
curious minor tones a song of 
which this is a translation. She 
sang it so prettily that it seemed 
to me she must be thinking of some 
one to whom she herself would 
like to say the words. Perhaps 
she did :— 


“ My lover is gold, he is pure gold 
without any speck. I will love him 
for a hundred years, never shall I 
cease to love him. Do not doubt me, 
my lover, for I am not as other girls 
are who love here and there, but am 
true far beyond death. Love me, 
then, for there is no one that can love 
you as I do. Come let us go, my 
lover, to the pagoda, and we will pray 
there that we may never part; not in 
this life, nor in the next, nor the next. 
For a hundred lives, for a thousand 
eternities, we shall live and live and 
be together. 

“My lover is pure gold. I would 
wear him as a necklet about my neck 
that should not leave me for ever. 
He is my king, my lord, and there is 
no one in my heart but him.” 


When she had finished there 
wasasilence. Far away across the 
river the gongs in a monastery be- 
gan to ring, and the notes thrilled 
to us out of the distance like an 
answer to her words. In amongst 
the bushes of the garden the gauzy 
white- winged moths wavered to 
and fro, and a night-jar came flee- 
ing past on noiseless wings. 

‘“‘ Next day the princess went in 
the evening to the monastery with 
the nurse and attendants to give 
offerings, and she saw him, the boy, 
her lover. They could not speak, 
of course—they could only look a 
little, a very little, for fear people 
should notice; but as they came 
away the boy managed to give a 
note to the old woman, who gave 
it to the princess, I do not know 
what was in the letter. I know 
what was in the one the princess 
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wrote, because it was found after- 
wards, but the note he wrote her 
was never found. After this they 
wrote to each other often, using 
always the old nurse as messenger, 
and writing the letter on little 
slips of paper to be put in her ears. 
And when they saw each other at 
the monastery they loved each 
other more and more. 

“Tt seemed as if this must be 
the end, for how could they ever 
meet—she who was a princess, and 
he a lad ina monastery! Presently 
he left the monastery and returned 
to his home in Mandalay ; but this 
made matters no better, only per- 
haps worse. 

** But the princess was mad, and 
nothing would stop her. She 
thought and thought, till at last a 
scheme came to her. She waited 
till the boy’s hair was grown long 
again—it was shaved off in the 
monastery—and then she sent out 
the old nurse to him one evening 
secretly with a letter and a bundle. 

“ The letter was just a few words 
of love, for there is no room to 
write much on a piece of paper, 
but the old woman had her orders. 
She met the lad at nightfall in the 
house of a relation in the city, and 
she gave him the letter and opened 
the bundle. ‘ Here,’ she said, ‘is 
one of my princess’s own dresses. 
Quick, change and put it on. Tie 
up you hair like a girl, and here is 
some false hair to add to it, and 
here are some flowers.’ So the boy 
changed quickly, putting off his 
boy’s dress, and putting on the 
pink and silver skirt and white 
jacket of a girl. He put flowers 
in his hair, and a pearl necklace 
about his neck, and gold bangles 
on his arms. Nothing had been 
forgotten. With his round cheeks 
and his young figure he looked just 
like a girl, and they went away, 
the nurse and the boy-girl, through 
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the city to the palace-gates. The 
nurse told the sentries that this 
was her niece, a young girl who 
was coming to be attendant on the 
princess, and the guards let her 
through. They went on through 
the gardens to the rooms where 
the princess lived. So they met 
at last, those two, and loved and 
kissed and slept in each other’s 
arms, with the fear of death cover- 
ing them like a cloak. But they 
did not care. What did it mat- 
ter?” She stopped again. 

To make the end plain, I must 
explain here what those who do 
not know the Burmese tongue 
would not understand. There are 
in Burmese two sets of pronouns. 
One is masculine and the other is 
feminine. Thus a man for “I” 
would say chundaw, but a woman 
would say chiimma, and so on, It 
must have been very bewildering 
to one brought up as a man to say 
chundaw, to have to remember al- 
ways to say chiimma. It is but a 
trifle, perhaps, but it was the flaw 
wherein the princess’s little in- 
trigue failed, and it brought ruin 
to them both. 

“They lived,” went on my maid 
of honour, “together for months. 
Of course some of the attendants 
on the princess soon got to know 
that the new girl was no maid at 
all, but a boy. But the secret was 
well kept. You see, Thakin, that 
it was such a deadly secret that no 
one dared to speak of it. Had it 
been a little thing, no doubt it 
would soon have been spread all 
over the palace; but this was far 
too serious. 

“The boy kept very quiet. He 
just stayed in the princess’s rooms 
and went nowhere for a long time. 
I suppose the secret must have 
been found out sometime, but who 
could have suspected the way of 
it ? 

8 
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“One morning when I went to 
my wait at noon, I saw at once 
when I came into the queen’s pres- 
ence that something had gone 
wrong. She looked very angry. 
She had a way of ruffling up her 
skirt to show her little bare feet 
when she was annoyed, and she 
had ruffled it up very much this 
morning. The king was seated by 
her, looking very troubled. All 
the maids were frightened to death, 
and in front of the king and 
queen, kneeling on the floor, were 
two guards of the gate with a girl 
between them. The guards were 
just explaining to the king how 
that this girl had come to the gate 
that morning to get out. They 
had challenged her. ‘Who are 
you ?’ they said, for they did not 
recognise her face. And the girl 
had looked up and asked, ‘Chundaw 
la? Are you speaking to me?’ 
using the fatal masculine. The 
suspicions of the guards were 
aroused. ‘ What girl are you that 


speak like a man?’ they said, and 


they arrested this would-be girl, 
and soon enough discovered who 
she was. 

“‘ There was the lad kneeling be- 
fore the king, grey with fear, for 
he knew his time was come. He 
could not speak for very horror, 
and you could see him panting for 
breath. We were all so sorry for 
him, for he was such a pretty boy, 
and looked prettier in his girl’s 
dress. 

‘Presently through the door 
and up the steps came the princess, 
She had been sent for by the king. 
I do not think she knew at first 
why she had been called, but when 
she saw her lover there she under- 
stood at once. She came up as 
near to him as she could, and 
knelt down before the king. She 
looked in great distress, and tears 
came into her eyes and ran down 
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her cheeks. She looked only at 
her lover, she never looked at the 
king or queen or any one else. He 
was so afraid, I do not think he 
even knew she was there—he was 
quite distraught. Then there was 
an inquiry. It did not take long, 
for the princess confessed at once. 
She said it was all her fault; the 
boy was not to blame, she insisted. 
If any one was to be punished it 
must be she, for it was by her 
orders that the lad had been 
brought into the palace. She 
pleaded and pleaded for the boy, 
and I think the king looked sorry, 
but the queen only got more and 
more angry. She was especially 
furious at the love-letter, the little 
love-song the princess had written 
to her lover, which was found on 
him when he was searched at the 
gate. He had always carried it 
with him. It was a terrible scene, 
Thakin. Such an end to all their 
love-making! I can remember it 
all now. I can see it as if it were 
before me. The room with gold- 
and-red pillars, and the sad king, 
and the angry queen, and the 
princess, and———” 

Her voice had begun to quaver, 
and she stopped suddenly and 
began to cry softly; she was 
so sorry for them both. Poor 
child, it must have been a dread- 
ful scene for a little girl of only 
twelve years old to witness. No 
wonder she remembered it so well. 
Her tears seemed to give her relief, 
but I said, “ Do not go on if it 
hurts you. I can imagine the 
end.” 

“T will finish now, as I have be- 
gun,” she said. ‘There is not 
much more. The inquiry was 
soon over, for there was no 
doubt about it. No one denied 
what had happened. The boy, 
still in his girl’s dress, was led 
away, and the princess followed. 
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Many of us who could escape 
unseen went after them to see. 
The boy went along between his 
guards like a man in a dream. 
Once without the king’s presence, 
the princess tried to get to her 
lover to kiss him, but the guards 
repulsed her, and her attendants 
took hold of her to take her to her 
chambers, as the king had ordered ; 
but she broke from them, and 
seized a golden bowl of drinking 
water which one of her attendants 
was carrying for her. She went 
up to the guards again with it. 
‘Give it to him,’ she said, ‘ my last 
gift.’ The guards saw no harm, 
and gave the boy the water, and 
he drank to her with lack-lustre 
eyes. Then her attendants took 
her away. ‘Be of good courage,’ 
she cried as she went. ‘ Be of 
good courage, for I love you al- 
ways. She did not care who 
heard. The boy tried to speak, 
but his throat was choked, and 
they went each their own way, 
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and they never saw each other 
again. 

“The princess was shut up in a 
special prison. After a few days 
she was told that her lover had 
been exiled to Mogaung, far away 
on the Chinese frontier. It was 
told her so that she might not be 
too distressed. But she knew that 
he had gone to no Mogaung. She 
would not believe. She knew he 
was dead ; and in a few days more, 
brooding over her misery, she went 
mad. 

“There she was found when 
Mandalay was taken. She was 
released then, and gradually got 
back her senses and became a nun. 
She is now alive in Mandalay—a 
nun. 

“And the boy? No one can 
love a princess and live. He was 
drowned in the Irrawaddy. He 
was tied up in a sack with great 
stones, and thrown from a boat into 
the waters of the great river.” 

H. Fievpine. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A POULTRY-YARD. 


WE seldom take up the ‘ Field’ 
nowadays without seeing a letter 
from Mr Tegetmeier, the great au- 
thority on all matters connected 
with poultry-breeding. He gener- 
ally has something new to tell us, 
and we read with interest his words 
of wisdom. Even more interesting 
in some ways is the study of the 
balance-sheets of those fortunate 
people who from time to time 
attempt to teach the public how 
poultry may be kept at a profit. 
We shall give our own views on 
that point later on, and quote a 
case where we really think that a 
recently formed limited liability 
company is likely to return a sub- 
stantial dividend to the share- 
holders. But we wish, before all 
things, to assure Mr Tegetmeier 
and other great authorities that 
we have no intention of trespassing 
on their preserves, or of attempt- 


ing to convey to the ‘‘ Fancy” any 
new information as to the merits 
or demerits of any particular breed 


of fowls. Rather may we preface 
that we propose to deal with the 
ethical side of the poultry-yard. 
“ Quidquid agunt pulli nostri far- 
rago libelli.” In other words, we 
shall attempt to describe the man- 
ners and customs, the virtues and 
the vices, of poultry as we have 
found them in our own small ex- 
perience. 

For we, too, “ have drunk of the 
hackneyed stream ” ; not only have 
we kept poultry for many years, 
but we have so far qualified to 
pose as members of the Clan-na- 
Gael of poultry-keepers as to have 
more than once taken prizes at the 
Crystal Palace Show, and to have 
used an incubator, in which we have 
hatched some eggs, parboiled many, 
and addled notafew. But neither 


prizes nor incubator results have 
afforded us a fraction of the pleas- 
ure that we have derived from a 
personal—we might even say an 
intimate — acquaintance with our 
feathered friends, and the com- 
panionship of poultry-keeping has 
been infinitely pleasant to us, even 
when it could not by the greatest 
stretch of imagination have been 
pronounced profitable. 

In the first place, then, we will 
admit that the purchase of our 
incubator was the result of a 
conclusion arrived at, after long 
and careful observation and sun- 
dry costly experiments, that there 
are few things in life so wholly 
unaccountable and so _ intensely 
exasperating as the vagaries of a 
broody hen. Too many of our 
feathered lady friends when in 
this presumably interesting con- 
dition seem absolutely to lose all 
self-control, and to set at defiance 
any well-meant attempt to make 
matters comfortable for them. 
One day an expectant mother will 
make up her mind that the only 
possible place to sit is in the box 
where two or three other hens 
quite as obstinate as herself elect 
to lay their eggs. Attempts are 
made to coax her. She is trans- 
ported in the middle of the night 
to a beautifully prepared nest in 
some secluded corner, where she is 
left comfortably asleep, only to be 
discovered in her old quarters in 
the morning, either sitting on the 
top of a laying hen or allowing 
the latter to sit upon her, After 
one or two unsuccessful attempts to 
induce her to take a lease of the 
new abode, it is resolved that she 
shall be allowed to have her own 
way. Accordingly other hens are 
warned off the premises, and the 
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broody lady is intrusted with a 
sitting of valuable eggs in the 
place she has selected for herself. 
Now that she has triumphantly 
asserted her independence, we 
might expect that matters would 
go on smoothly, and that a sense 
of decency would impel her to pro- 
ceed with the hatching process. 
But, lo and behold! after she has 
sat upon her eggs for perhaps a 
week, a new whim seizes her. She 
deserts her own nest, prolongs her 
morning walk, and with infinite 
labour makes her way to the nest 
which she had originally rejected, 
and proceeds to oust the tenant, 
another lady in the same condi- 
tion as herself. Mutual recrimin- 
ations ensue: there is a stand-up 
fight in the nest; the eggs are 
scattered, trampled upon, broken ; 
and when the poultryman arrives 
on the scene of action he finds two 
settings of highly prized eggs com- 
pletely ruined, and two hitherto 
respectable middle-aged ladies in a 
woful state of dilapidation. 
Another prospective mother, 
also a strong-minded female, an- 
nounced a determination to sit in 
a hay-loft, where, for a good many 
reasons, it was decided by the 
authorities that she should not so 
sit. A search was made, and a 
nest discovered, in which, as a pre- 
paratory measure, she had laid a 
dozen eggs. These were duly con- 
fiscated, and the hen was driven 
away by the groom whenever she 
was seen to approach the loft. 
When, after a few days, she ceased 
clucking, and seemed to be going 
about the yard much ac usual, it 
was naturally supposed that she 
had made up her mind to postpone 
her sitting till a more convenient 
season. But, as events shortly 
proved, the lady was only dis- 
sembling ; and we are free to admit 
that she dissembled so successfully 
as to completely hoodwink the 
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groom and the poultryman. She 
must have sat at odd times, and 
taken her outings when she was 
most likely to be noticed ; and the 
first evidence of her mala fides was 
a solitary chicken hatched out of 
an egg laid in a new and quite 
unsuspected part of the loft. Her 
one and only child this strong- 
minded mother conducted to the 
opening of the loft, and, as he 
gazed in wonder on the wide, wide 
world below, she suddenly put 
her beak behind him, launched 
him into space, and then, cackling 
loudly, flew down herself to re- 
trieve him at the other end. 
Mother and child reached terra 
Jirma almost simultaneously, and 
the latter seemed none the worse 
for his ten-foot drop on to a paved 
courtyard. Having no little 
brothers and sisters to share his 
provender, he showed every pro- 
mise of growing into an extremely 
fine cockerel; but his career was 
ruthlessly cut short at the request 
of a practical and most unromantic 
cook. 

We can remember in our child- 
hood the Cochin-China craze, and 
the pictures in ‘Punch’ of long- 
legged Cochin cocks being taken 
out for an airing by the family 
page. Everything in creation has 
an object, and it seems to be a 
common theory that Cochin-China 
hens were sent into the world for 
the especial purpose of hatching 
young ducks. For, if of all hen 
mothers the Cochin is in some ways 
the most awkward, it would be 
hard to find any creature in which 
the instinct of maternity is more 
strongly developed. One old lady 
we can remember who spent the 
months of March, April, and May 
in hatching two sittings of ducks’ 
eggs, and laying four eggs on her 
own account. She rather spoilt 
her record by treading two of her 
first brood to death; and as it 
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was felt to be improbable that 
her feet should have grown smaller 
or her awkwardness mitigated dur- 
ing her second period of incuba- 
tion, the latter brood of ducklings 
were given to another hen to rear. 
For a fortnight Mrs Cochin walked 
about disconsolate, and was ap- 
parently trying to make up her 
mind between the two alternatives 
of committing suicide or laying 
what she was pleased to consider 
a sufficient number of eggs to 
qualify her for another sitting 
period, when one fine day a wel- 
come sight greeted her eyes. Sev- 
eral members of her first brood 
had, alas! gone the way of most 
ducklings, and had already been 
eaten or were being fattened in 
a coop. But now the survivors, 
three ducks reserved for breeding 
purposes, having been transferred 
from another part of the grounds, 
hove into sight under the escort 
of a middle-aged drake. These 
the old lady greeted with an en- 
thusiasm which the young people, 
who had long left the nursery, and 
might even be said to have “come 
out,” clearly thought misplaced. 
But children’s ingratitude, sharper, 
as King Lear held, than a ser- 
pent’s tooth, fell very flat on Mrs 
Cochin, who was resolved at all 
hazards to do her duty. From 
morning to night she toiled in 
the rear of her returned but far 
from penitent prodigals, and the 
idea that it was an entirely one- 
sided affection never seemed to 
have entered her dear old head. 

She watched them with undis- 
guised anxiety at first, and later 
on with an air of complacent re- 
signation, as they swam in a little 
muddy pond, and after a few days 
gave up as hopeless the attempt 
to recall them by such well-worn 
nursery artifices as promises of 
newly found tit-bits and treats 
galore. When they came to shore 
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after their bath and prepared for 
a quiet nap after the manner of 
their tribe, the old lady would 
flutter round them and _ invite 
them with loud clucking to come 
once more, as in old days, beneath 
her sheltering wings, absolutely 
disregarding the fact that their 
size rendered the feat a physical 
impossibility. How we pitied the 
drake, suddenly condemned to see 
the chosen objects of his at- 
tentions subjected to this most 
unforeseen and most assiduous 
chaperonage! Under the circum- 
stances, to his credit be it said, 
he behaved very well, and con- 
strained himself to be decently 
civil to the old lady. But when, 
last ignominy of all, Mrs Cochin, 
whom we presume to have been 
short - sighted, in an unguarded 
moment mistook him for one of 
her own offspring, and, fearful 
that her darling might be sitting 
in a draught, proceeded to de- 
posit her portly form, not on his 
lap, which would have been bad 
enough, but on his head, his cup 
was full to overflowing. He so 
far forgot himself as to swear out 
loud, and ungraciously overturn- 
ing his intended protectress, 
waddled off to the water in high 
indignation, and, as we believe, 
came very near breaking off the 
proposed alliance. Poor young 
fellow! he was neither the first, 
nor is likely to be the last, eligible 
bachelor destined to be sat upon 
by his prospective mother-in-law. 

How truly and rigidly the 
French proverb “Cherchez la 
JSemme” holds good in the history 
of a poultry-yard may be gathered 
from the following story. Long 
years ago there were living in a 
grass-run, far from the madding 
crowd and separated by a three- 
acre field from the petty strifes 
and jealousies of the farmyard, 
two young cockerels which had 
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been set apart for breeding pur- 
poses. Inasmuch as they were the 
only two chickens hatched out of 
a sitting of eggs for which a very 
fancy price had been given, they 
were worth their weight, if not of 
gold, at any rate of silver at the 
present value. As in their country 
residence there was a sufficiency of 
food, room, scratching-ground, and 
all that a fowl holds dear, nothing 
ever occurred to disturb their 
harmony. In fact, Damon and 
Pythias, Orestes and Pylades, 
could not have lived in more per- 
fect concord. There was a total 
absence of jealousy: if one crowed, 
the other flapped his wings as a 
matter of course: either youngster 
readily applauded any up-to-date 
performance of his companion. 
But, alas! on one fell day a feather- 
less and thoughtless biped, tem- 
porarily forgetful of the fact that 
the law of forbidden affinities has 
no force in the poultry - yard, 
introduced into this earthly para- 
dise—a female. She was neither 
young nor fair to see, only a dirty, 
dishevelled, most unprepossessing 
old hen, a shrew at the best of 
times, and on this occasion in a 
consumedly bad temper. To be 
strictly just, she really had a 
grievance. Having succeeded in 
hatching three chickens from a 
setting of thirteen eggs, ten of 
which had been addled entirely 
owing to her shortcomings, she 
had had the mortification of seeing 
her trio taken from her and pre- 
sented to a neighbour who had 
just brought off a brood of ten. 
They were only common barn-door 
chicks to be sure, but still— 


**When yet was found a mother 
Who'd give her booby for another?” 


However, maugre her unpre- 
possessing appearance and obvious 
ill-temper, the sudden appearance 
of Helen of Troy, or even of the 
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apple of discord itself, could not 
have created a greater sensation. 
While she was intent on nothing 
but the discovery of some exit 
from her new residence, the ori- 
ginal proprietors, gay young cava- 
liers both, rushed forward to 
proffer their services. And then, 
melancholy to relate, either Damon 
in his haste trod on Pythias’ toe, 
or the latter it may be uninten- 
tionally jostled Damon; at any 
rate, a peck was given and re- 
turned, and in an instant the 
quondam friends were engaged in 
a desperate encounter. Being 
equally matched and well- bred 
birds, they fought till they could 
hardly stand or see, and as in 
the Hannibalic war the ultimate 
victor was more than once peril- 
ously near defeat. At the end of 
half an hour, all breathless and 
bloodstained, the victor, as after 
the tournament of old, approached 
to pay his devoir to the “ Queen 
of Love and Beauty,” and as “ the 
meed of valour” received at the 
hands of the indignant virago quite 
as sound a thrashing as that which 
he had just administered to his 
brother. Let us draw a veil over 
the history of the next few days. 
Suffice it to say that the lady 
showed that she was in no humour 
for love-making or for being made 
love to. She bossed the show 
from morning till night, kept the 
young gentlemen very well in their 
places, and never allowed them to 
touch the food until she had 
finished her own repast. Even 
when she was finally restored to 
the poultry-yard, the evil effects 
of her disastrous advent were 
clearly visible in the altered re- 
lations of the lads she left behind 
her. An armed neutrality took the 
place of the old cordial affection. 
The cock, the lord of the harem, 
has often been described as gal- 
lant. His gallantry, we regret 
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to state, is, so far as our experience 
of him goes, gallantry only in 
a very restricted sense of the 
term. He has all the faults and 
few of the virtues of a jealous 
husband, and if he objects forcibly 
to see any one dangling about his 
own wives, he is absolutely un- 
scrupulous in the matter of poach- 
ing on other people’s preserves. 
In short, in his matrimonial re- 
lations his motto may be said to 
be, “ What’s thine is mine, and 
what’s mine is my own.” When 
he is in a good temper he is mod- 
erately polite to the fair sex, and 
may at times be seen standing 
with his eyes half-closed while a 
chosen circle of lady friends per- 
form for him much the same 
kindly office as Bottom exacted 
of his attendant elves. When, 
again, he has eaten and drunk as 
much as he can conveniently 
carry, he will be generous enough 
to summon his favourite sultana 
for the time being and allow her 
to pick up any surplus food. But 
even then it is a Damoclean re- 
past. For if her lord and master, 
who is, like the schoolboy, gener- 
ally hungry and always greedy, 
suddenly feels that his crop can 
contain one more grain, the lady 
becomes painfully aware that her 
presence—or, shall we say, her 
assistance /—is no longer required. 
She becomes the recipient of a 
hearty peck, and is sent about her 
business, an innocent victim, like 
Vashti, of a despot’s caprice. At 
the morning and evening meal, 
when all fowls have a right to feel 
hungry, and there is a general 
rush for the food, we note a painful 
lack of dignity about the royal 
movements ; for then cocky thinks 
nothing of upsetting the ladies of 
the court in all directions, and 
pecking right and left with a hearty 
goodwill which spares neither age 


nor sex, 
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‘Look, darling,” we once heard 
a governess, anxious to improve 
the occasion, say to her charges,— 
“look! how kind the big brother 
is to his little sisters. He never 
tries to snatch things himself, but 
calls them up and gives them all 
the nice things he finds.” 

Poor deluded woman! if the 
moral was all right, her premisses 
were very, very faulty. It may 
be laid down as a law of nature 
that whenever a cock calls up a 


-hen to eat anything he has dis- 


covered, he will occasionally do so 
because he is in such a gorged con- 
dition as to feel himself incapable 
of swallowing another morsel ; but 
much more commonly because he 
either has a suspicion that the 
treasure-trove is poisonous or in- 
digestible, or because he has learnt 
by previous experience that it does 
not suit his royal palate. This 
fact in natural history we had al- 
ready suspected from observation. 
But recollecting that our logic 
books had told us that experiment, 
where practicable, is the more re- 
liable method of scientific dis- 
covery, we experimentalised as 
follows. It happened that we 
were playing cricket on the School 
close at Rugby on a typical English 
cricket-day—very cold, that is, and 
showery: it was one of those oc- 
casions, in fact, when the fielding 
side spends some hours in the 
pavilion, and the game only pro- 
ceeds at lucid intervals. Outside 
the window of the down-stairs 
dressing- room some fowls were 
busily scratching. These some of 
our party began to feed with bread- 
pellets, of which the cock, a hard- 
ened old Mormon in brown drawers, 
long of leg and prolific of pecks, 
got the lion’s share. Some genius, 
disgusted with the old fellow’s 
greedy and overbearing behaviour, 
suggested that we should give him 
a soap-pellet by way of a change. 
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A couple of soap - pellets were 
accordingly manufactured, and 
thrown out, and the cock swal- 
lowed them one after the other. 
In a moment a change came over 
his countenance. He first eyed 
us with a look which said as 
plainly as if he had spoken the 
words, “ Well, you are a set of 
beasts,” and then retired to a 
corner, where by dint of expectora- 
tion he so far relieved his feelings 
as to be able to come up to the 
scratch when he saw that his 
womankind were being regaled 
with a fresh stock of bread-pellets. 
We tried him again with the soap. 
But if he had abated nothing of 
his greed, and though his manners 
were in no degree improved by 
his temporary retirement, he amply 
demonstrated the proof of the pro- 
verb, “Once bitten, twice shy,” 
and instead of swallowing the 
pellets like so many oysters, re- 
tained them in his beak just long 
enough to make sure of the flavour. 
If it was bread he ate it himself; 
soap-pellets he distributed among 
his wives with a great affectation of 
generosity, calling each lady up 
in turn as her predecessor retired 
to clear the decks in a corner of 
the yard. His invitations were 
clearly to be regarded as royal 
commands, and any hesitation on 
the part of a lady, who having 
tasted soap once was loath to re- 
peat the experiment, was treated 
as a serious offence. In fact, they 
were one and all much in the same 
predicament as a small boy whose 
Spartan nurse has told him to 
choose between a black-draught 
and a spanking. 

We wondered afterwards whether 
the headmaster, or whoever owned 
the fowls, detected a soapy flavour 
about the breakfast eggs for the 
next day or two, but consoled our- 
selves by the reflection that no 
instructor of youth could really 
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object to suffer a little temporary 
inconvenience in the cause of scien- 
tific discovery. We feel very 
strongly that if our old friend 
cocky-locky ever finds his way 
into the divorce court, both on the 
score of cruelty and inconstancy, 
plenty of evidence will be forthcom- 
ing to establish the decree nisi. 

And yet, strange paradox, in 
his position as a husband the cock 
positively shines as contrasted with 
the attitude he assumes in other 
domestic relations. The brutality 
of Frederick the Great’s most un- 
natural father pales into insignifi- 
cance before the habitual severity 
shown by chanticleer towards his 
own offspring. 


‘“*Uxoris pirtre, et pirére, parare 
mariti est.” 


So ran a line in our old Latin 
Primer. The hen, it is true, faith- 
fully performs her part of the con- 
tract, but the cock wofully fails in 
his. In that old-fashioned, but 
none the less admirable, child’s 
story-book ‘The Robins,’ we have 
the sketch of a robin father who 
is unsparing in his efforts to pro- 
vide the young brood with whole- 
some food as well as sound advice ; 
and we believe that in real life as 
well as in fiction the male bird in 
his wild state takes occasional 
spells of sitting, by way of reliev- 
ing his consort. Can it be that 
ultra-civilisation has warped the 
nature and changed the disposi- 
tion of our Gallus gallinaceus ? 
The sole piece of advice, so far as 
we have noticed, that he ever con- 
descends to bestow on his chickens 
may be held to imply, “Get out 
of the light, you nasty little thing, 
or I shall kick you ;” and he adds 
weight to the admonition by in- 
flicting most unnecessarily hard 
pecks on some small fluffy little 
thing which has only imperfectly 
understood him. We are all in 
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favour of a little wholesome chas- 
tisement, and even mother hen 
finds it necessary on occasion to 
correct some unruly member of 
the brood; but we can see that 
she, like other sensible parents, 
uses the slipper judiciously, out 
of kindness and for the good of 
the child. The father’s pecks are 
palpably given in a fit of bad 
temper or in a spirit of wanton 
brutality. And as to providing 
food for the family, he not only 
does nothing of the sort, but is so 
far recognised by poultry-keepers 
to be habitually guilty of robbery 
with violence, that the food which 
other people kindly provide for 
his chickens has to be put into 
a coop or some place where he 
cannot get at it. Even then 
the crafty old villain will lie in 
wait like Duval, the pirate of 
Dr Birch’s school, immortalised 
by Thackeray. Like Duval, “he 
scents plunder from afar off, and 
pounces upon it.” Woe betide the 
misguided chicken who issues from 
his shelter with some bonne bouche 
in his beak! The lord of the pre- 
mises is on the look-out, and, vi et 
armis, appropriates the delicacy. 
But there is looming in the dis- 
tance a day of retribution. We 
know the advice often given by 
a friendly monitor to a young man 
in difficulties, ‘‘Go and have it 
out with the governor.” The little 
cockerel, son, or it may be sup- 
posititious child, of an unnatural 
and barbarous father, seems to live 
—that is, if the cook and other 
powers that be allow him to live— 
with a determination deep rooted 
in his little heart to “have it out 
with the governor” at some period 
or other. To a certain extent we 
must applaud the sentiment. For 
if our trodden worm was never to 
turn, proverbs would lose their 
significance. But the means to 
the end we may not commend. In 
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punching his twin brother’s head, 
or it may be in having his head 
punched by his twin brother, he is 
only doing what we might have 
done ourselves had Providence 
thought fit to provide us with that 
rather overrated commodity —a 
twin brother. But, horresco re- 
Jerens, it is no unusual thing to 
see the young rooster engaged in 
a stand-up fight with his own 
mother, and come off victorious. 
We will give him credit for not 
bestowing any unnecessary pecks 
after he has once for all asserted 
his superiority ; but the unpleasing 
fact remains that he would just as 
soon have a rough and tumble 
with his progenitress as with any 
other fowl in the yard. From the 
day that he has thus vindicated 
his claim to independence the 
young cockerel may be regarded 
as a sort of social pariah. A few 
giddy- pated young pullets may 
surreptitiously lend him counten- 
ance ; but the more staid matrons 
of the yard strongly resent any 
attempts on his part to establish 
a flirtation, while paterfamilias 
takes his daily exercise in chasing 
the young upstart round and round 
the premises. He keeps a specially 
sharp eye upon him at the morn- 
ing and evening meal; and as we 
have often watched the old gentle- 
man suddenly break off his own 
meal and charge with reckless dis- 
regard, both of his own digestion 
and his wives’ comfort, at any male 
youngster who happens to be eat- 
ing in his neighbourhood, we have 
felt that the dog in the manger 
must have been a mere joke to 
him. This pariah-like existence 
on the one side, and relentless per- 
secution on the other, will last till 
the young bird is perhaps a year 
old. Then one day he will sud- 
denly turn round and face his 
persecutor. He knows as he does 
so that his is a desperate game, 
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and must be played out to the 
bitter end. He has crossed his 
Rubicon and burnt his ships be- 
hind him: he must do or die: it 
must be victory or Westminster 
Abbey. And in nine cases out of 
ten it will be the former. For 
youth will be served, and the 
yearling cockerel is probably in 
better training and better fighting 
trim than his mature rival. But 
it will be a desperate battle—des- 
perate on both sides, in the strictest 
sense of the term—and the young 
victor will be punished almost more 
severely than the vanquished. 


‘‘Hope for a season bade the world 
farewell, 

And Freedom shrieked,—as Kosciusko 
fell.” 


There is no patriot in the case 
now, only a fallen bully and 
tyrant. And yet, little though he 
has deserved it, we must ex- 
tend to him some sympathy. For 
neither in the pages. of history nor 
those of fiction is pictured quite 
so lamentable a fall as this, that 
must occur daily in one or other 
of the poultry-yards of the world. 
For a parallel we must go to 
Scripture, and read the story of 
Satan being cast out of heaven. 
The Greek tragedian was perhaps 
beyond all other writers successful 
in what we may be allowed to call 
“piling up the agony,” and it is 
hard to imagine any reverses of 
fortune more awful than those 
depicted in the cases of Hecuba 
or of Cidipus. The former, in 
summing up her misfortunes, 
tells us that “she had been a 
queen, but now was a slave; that 
from being a happy mother she 
found herself in old age childless, 
homeless, deserted, most wretched 
of mortals.” But to her was 
granted the solace of a bloody if 
only partial revenge. Of Cidipus 
it was said— 
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‘By how much from the top of 
wondrous glory 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou 
art fallen.” 


In the day of retribution it may 
indeed rest lightly on the con- 
science of fallen chanticleer that 
he has wittingly—or, as he is only 
a bird after all, shall we say un- 
wittingly ?—committed the same 
crimes as Cidipus,—has very prob- 
ably murdered his father, and if 
so, most certainly married his 
mother ; it may well be that the 
only reason why he has not cared to 
call himself, like Hecuba, blessed 
in his children, is because he has 
habitually ignored the relation- 
ship. But, on the other hand, he 
has neither the savage comfort of 
revenge like Hecuba, nor, unless 
indeed some merciful biped, acting 
the part of the dews ex machind, 
transports him to fresh pastures, 
will he have, like Cidipus, the 
chance of redeeming in old age 
the misfortunes of youth, and 
“wholly forgetting his first sad 
life and home and all that Theban 
woe,” 

For the bowstring offered to de- 
posed Oriental sovereigns by their 
supplanters, the disappearance of 
the dethroned Sultan which we en- 
counter in the history of Turkey, 
the violent murder of more than 
one of our own kings, the lifelong 
incarceration of ill-starred Robert 
of Normandy, are so many acts of 
mercy as contrasted with the fate 
of this autocrat, reduced to abject 
and hunted slavery, compelled to 
see his wives become the willing 
prey of the conqueror, condemned 
to wander unattended in the out- 
skirts of the yard, and to pick up a 
scanty livelihood from the refuse 
of his late slave’s leavings, afraid 
to answer the challenging crow of 
his triumphant enemy. There is 
no semblance of chivalry about 
the victor. He will neither receive 
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the deposed monarch into the circle 
of his intimate friends like a Cyrus, 
nor treat him royally as Alexander 
treated Porus, nor let him retain 
his title and semblance of royalty 
in an Elba. His is rather the 
motto of the Gallic chieftain, “Ve 
victis.” Old insults will be repaid 
with insults, old beatings with 
beatings; for every degradation 
that was put on himself in his 
youth he will heap tenfold degra- 
dation on his former persecutor, 
and to compass that object he will 
bring into play all the resources of 
spite that an ill-regulated nature 
can invent. 

It only remains for us to redeem 
a@ promise made early in these 
pages, and to quote the only case 
that has come actually within our 
own ken where poultry have been 
kept ata profit. The proprietors 
are a limited liability company 
which may have escaped registra- 
tion owing to the circumstance 
that all the shares, whether pre- 
ference or ordinary, were taken up 
by the directors, and none were 
offered to the public. The directors 
are three young ladies, and a ready 
market is found for the produce of 
the poultry-yard—at home; it being 
an understood thing, even if there 
is no stamped agreement to the 
effect, that the housekeeper—.e., 
the mother of these adventuresses 
—should buy eggs the whole year 
round at ls. 6d. per dozen, and 
fowls at a trifle over the current 
poulterer’s price, and that no ex- 
traneous purchases may be made 
except by special consent of the 
company. No rent is paid for the 
premises occupied by the poultry ; 
and as there are plenty of gar- 
deners, &c., about the place, the 
employment of outside labour 
would be obviously a work of 
supererogation. Occasionally the 
Market has been reported to com- 
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plain that there is a plethora of 
eggs between February and June, 
and that the supply is wholly in- 
adequate to meet the demand at 
any other time of the year; or 
that the chickens are ridiculously 
small, and the especially fat- 
tened are abnormally tough. But 
the answer to such criticisms is 
that the directors really cannot 
be held responsible for the caprici- 
ousness of laying hens; that a provi- 
dent housekeeper should in the 
months of plenty store eggs for 
winter consumption; and that if 
the same price is quoted for a four- 
months as for a six-months chicken, 
it would be obviously false economy 
to feed the creature for the extra 
two months. Hens, it will be 
added, who refuse to lay must 
be got rid of, and it is cheaper 
to sell them than to give them 
away. 

“You need not eat them, mother 
dear, unless you like. You can 
bury them if you like, after you 
have paid for them.” 

Hearing such words of wisdom, 
the Market resignedly accepts her 
fate. 

Under such circumstances as 
these, it is easy to imagine that 
there is a fair margin for profit. 

But, generally speaking, the 
poultry-yard is by no means an 
El Dorado, and he who aspires to 
make money out of poultry-farm- 
ing, either on a large or small 
scale, is more likely to be disap- 
pointed than the reverse. But, per 
contra, any one who is prepared to 
devote much time, much personal 
attention, and a little money toa 
harmless and withal a very inter- 
esting occupation, may derive a 
vast amount of pleasure and not 
a little instruction from studying 
the manners and customs, the 
virtues and the vices, of his 
feathered friends. 
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TARPON-FISHING IN TEXAS. 


Many articles have been written 
on tarpon-fishing off the coast of 
Florida, but I do not remember to 
have seen any referring to the 
same sport farther south in the 
Gulf of Mexico. For years my 
husband had entertained the great- 
est wish to try his luck amongst 
these “‘mighty monarchs” of the 
deep, but fortune did not favour 
him till 1890. In the month of 
May that year, after leaving our 
ranche, we determined that, be- 
fore turning our faces towards New 
York en route for England, we 
would treat ourselves to a few days’ 
fishing in the Bayoux of the Gulf 
of Mexico, off the coast of Texas. 

For a fish so large, so quick, so 
game, and such a confirmed jumper 
as the tarpon, proper tackle, and 
that of the very best description, 
is absolutely necessary, and a very 
good man to get it from is Vom 
Hoff, Fulton Street, New York. 
He is a thoroughly practical fisher- 
man, and has made a special study 
of tarpon-tackle during his annual 
visits to the best tarpon-waters off 
the coast of Florida. 

The rod used is about seven 
feet long, consisting of one joint 
of bamboo or split cane five-feet- 
six, with an independent butt of 
eighteen inches, fitted with seats 
to carry a large reel capable of 
holding two hundred yards of 
strong line made of the best 
Cortrass flax. The reel is fitted 
with multiplying action, one turn 
of the handle giving two and a 
half turns to the spindle. It is 
also fitted with a raw-hide break, 
which checks the run of the reel 
when pressed by the thumb. 

The hooks are about the size of 
those used for cod-fishing, and are 
fixed on very soft plaited cotton 





snooding, or, better still, on three 
one-foot lengths of piano-wire with 
swivels between each length. The 
tarpon’s mouth is free from teeth, 
but each side is formed like a pair 
of strong shears with file-like edges, 
which cut through with the great- 
est ease any other material than 
those above mentioned. 

The gaff necessary to secure one 
of these gigantic fish, after he is 
brought to hand, is a most mur- 
derous-looking affair. It consists 
of a hook twice the size of that 
belonging to an ordinary salmon- 
gaff, fitted to a handle about seven 
feet long, and the thickness of a 
fair-sized skull. The greatest care 
must be taken in handling this 
formidable weapon, and a clumsy 
* gillie,” by making a bad shot at 
the fish, is extremely likely to 
smash the tackle, and so lose the 
prize just at the moment when 
the unfortunate fisherman thinks 
he is certain of landing it. 

The armour of scales by which 
the “Silver King,” as the tarpon 
is called, is protected, is of so hard 
and impenetrable a nature that 
it is useless trying to make the gaff 
enter anywhere excepting at the 
gills or behind a fin. The friend 
who had kindly furnished us with 
information regarding the tackle 
we should require, also gave us 
the name of a reliable fisherman, 
who, he said, would furnish us 
with a boat and all necessary 
supplies for our expedition. Hear- 
ing that this man and his boat 
were at our service, we bundled 
into the train one broiling after- 
noon, and soon found ourselves 
rushing along the Aransas Pass 
Railway between San Antonio 
and Rockfort, our destination on 
the sea-coast. 
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Nothing can be imagined more 
beautiful than the wild flowers, or 
weeds, as the Texans call them, 
on either side of the line. Look- 
ing at the acres of dwarf lupins 
from the car windows, I could 
only compare them to pools of 
intensely blue water. 

On we steamed through miles 
of dark, rich loam, cropped with 
cotton and waving maize, across 
tracts of sandy, unkind - looking 
land covered with nothing but 
scrubby brush cactus and prickly 
pear plants with their lovely 
brilliant flowers of all shades of 
red and yellow. On through vast 
tracts of mesquite-trees with their 
terrible thorns, till we found our- 
selves rolling, pitching, and lurch- 
ing along, across endless grass 
plains covered with large herds of 
cattle. We passed many thousand 
head of horned stock, ranging 
from the descendants of the old 
“mean,” long-horned Spanish 
cows, to the familiar homely Here- 
fords with their mild white faces. 

Large “ bunches” of future cow- 
ponies, too, roamed at will over 
the prairies, in happy ignorance 
of the misery in store for them 
when the time should come for 
them to be handed over to the 
merciless “ Broncho Busters,” by 
which elegant name the Texan 
horse- breaker is known. Owing 
to the vast dimensions of their 
pasture, it is impossible to realise 
the immense number of animals 
one passes in the course of a few 
hours by rail. 

I say we rolled, pitched, and 
lurched, for this is the mode of 
progression adopted by the trains 
on most of the railroads in the 
Southern States. It is by no 


means a comfortable or pleasant 
manner of getting over the ground, 
and is chiefly due, I am told, to 
the way in which the rails are 
laid, and also to the unevenness 
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of the track. Instead of being 
fastened in “chairs,” the rails are 
merely nailed to the sleepers—a 
very simple method, but not con- 
ducive to the peace of mind or 
body of the unlucky travellers. 
The engineering part of the busi- 
ness in that part of the world 
is not what one can call perfect, 
by any means; and the ground 
being in some parts very sandy, 
the metals are apt to sink, making 
the track even more uneven than 
it would be otherwise. Why the 
trains remain on the rails and are 
not oftener “ditched” (upset) is 
a mystery to me, though I have 
been told that this pleasing variety 
occurs quite often enough for the 
comfort of the passengers. 
Occasionally, too, there is the 
diversion of running into cattle or 
horses straying on the line, and, 
where the railroad is not fenced 
in, the train has constantly to 
slacken speed to give the animals 
time to get out of the way. Should 
any of the poor brutes be caught 
by the cow-catcher and maimed, 
one of the officials generally gets 
down and puts them out of their 
pain, though, I fear, this humane 
act is not always put into force. 
No accident of any kind hap- 
pened to us, I am glad to say, and, 
though rather shaken and dazed, 
we found ourselves landed safely 
at Rockfort at 10 p.m. At the 
station there was awaiting us a 
waggonette drawn by two very fine 
mules driven by a nigger coach- 
man. When our goods and chat- 
tels had been duly stowed away 
in the vehicle, our team proceeded, 
with many a “git” and whip- 
crack from their dusky Jehu, to 
struggle and plough their way 
through the sandy streets of the 
little seaport town. Clouds of 
sand greeted us at every corner, 
borne along by a stiff gale, which 
was driving the waves of the bay 
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on to the beach with a sound by 
no means pleasant to any one who 
is not a good sailor. 

Not knowing that part of the 
world, we had unfortunately writ- 
ten for rooms at the Sea-Shell 
Hotel, which, to our annoyance, 
our driver told us was situated 
two miles farther on up the coast. 
This difficulty was soon overcome 
by our future skipper, who met us 
at the post-office, where we stopped 
to pick up the mail. He per- 
suaded us to put up at Rockfort 
instead of going on to the other 
hotel, saying he felt sure he could 
settle matters easily enough for us 
with both landlords. The pro- 
prietor of the Sea-Shell Hotel was 
most obliging, declining to take a 
cent from us, though he had had 
the trouble of making preparations 
for us according to our instruc- 
tions by letter from San Antonio, 

The hotel at which we put up 
in Rockfort, though only partly 
furnished, promised great things 
in the future, and even in its half- 
finished state we found it very 
comfortable—at least, I had better 
say, should have done so had the 
mosquitoes left us alone. 

It is always a drawback, on 
arriving at an American hotel 
after the usual supper, not to be 
able to get a meal unless you can 
find a restaurant somewhere handy. 
The food in these establishments 
in the smaller American towns is 
by no means alwaysvery appetising, 
and often the wisest course to take 
is to go supperless to bed. How- 
ever, “forewarned is forearmed,” 
and we had no occasion to test 
the merits of the Rockfort restaur- 
ants, having provided ourselves in 
San Antonio with a picnic-basket 
full of eatables; and as excellent 
lager beer can be obtained every- 
where, we had no cause for grum- 
bling at our fare. After supper I 
prepared to turn into bed, while 
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my husband went down to smoke 
a pipe with Klein, our skipper, 
and consult him about the victual- 
ling of our little schooner for our 
expedition the next day. 

My ideas on the subject of 
tarpon-fishing, and the manner of 
setting about it, were decidedly 
vague. I had fondly imagined 
that Harry would cruise about 
the bay, fishing all day, and re- 
turning to the hotel at night, 
while I, should the sea prove 
rough, could stay on shore and 
make up my arrears of letters. 
Almost immediately on our arrival 
at the hotel this pleasant delusion 
was rudely dispelled by the skipper, 
who said it was useless to fish in 
the bay, and that to do any good 
we must go right away out some 
miles and cruise amongst the 
Bayoux, visiting in turn the dif- 
ferent places where he knew the 
fish to be in good numbers. He 
remarked that it was full early 
in the year for tarpon-fishing, but 
he hoped all the same to show us 
some fair sport. 

These Bayoux of which I speak, 
and where the “Silver Kings” lie 
in such large shoals, are narrow 
channels or lagoons between the 
islands, which run a long way up 
the coast of Texas at about the 
distance of ten miles from the 
mainland. Oonsidering the im- 
mense numbers of fish to be found 
in these lagoons, it seems wonder- 
full that so few fishermen are to 
be seen trying their luck at the 
exciting sport of tarpon-fishing ; 
but as yet these waters and their 
merits are little known, and nearly 
every one goes to Florida instead. 
In Florida, it appears, the fishing 
is of the still order, and the fisher- 
man, either sitting in a boat or on 
a rock, throws out his bait, lets it 
sink, and then waits with patience 
or not, according to his tempera- 
ment, for a bite. From all accounts, 
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it must be a work most trying to 
the patience, as a man may some- 
times be kept waiting for a week 
before getting a run. When the 
bait is taken the fish is allowed to 
gorge it; for a Florida fisherman 
will tell you that it is useless to try 
and hook a tarpon in the mouth. 
Of course a tarpon hooked in the 
gullet or stomach can fight strongly, 
as his weight is generally immense, 
and his pluck not to be equalled 
by any other of the finny tribe. I 
therefore think it stands to reason 
that trolling for tarpon in the 
Texan waters must be ten times 
more exciting and satisfactory to 
the true sportsman than sitting on 
a rock waiting for bites, which, 
according to all accounts, seem to 
be few and far between. 

In 1890 the excellence of the 
Texan tarpon-fishing was little 
known, and perhaps the greater 
distance one has to travel to reach 
it may be a drawback to some 
people. All the same, I feel con- 
vinced that any one making up 
his mind to go to Corpus Christi 
or Rockfort would never regret 
either the expense, or the few extra 
days, spent either on the sea or the 
railway. 

Should the fisherman find him- 
self in Florida and have a wish to 
go and try his luck in the Gulf of 
Mexico, he can join the steamer 
from New York at Key West, 
and with luck, after a pleasant 
run, will find himself landed at 
Galveston, at no great distance 
from his future destination. 

Now I must return to Rockfort. 
For some time I stood on the bal- 
cony outside our room listening to 
the dash of the waves on the beach 
below, and the longer I listened 
the less did I relish the idea of 
spending three or four nights roll- 
ing about on the sea, My relief 
was great when my husband 
came up to tell me that unless 
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the wind should fall consider- 
ably during the night it would 
be useless to start on our expedi- 
tion, as the tarpon will not take 
in rough weather. In fact, the 
shallow waters of the Bayoux get 
so stirred up and muddy that the 
fish cannot see the bait. It was 


then settled that we should start . 


as early as possible the next morn- 
ing (weather permitting) after the 
provisions had been taken on 
board. 

Feeling more easy in my mind 
after hearing this cheering bit of 
news, I thought I had better turn 
in and make the most of another 
night on land while I had the 
chance, for I could not tell what 
sort of sleeping accommodation we 
might have on board our boat, 
The bed looked clean and comfort- 
able, and I noticed, with intense 
relief, that the bedstead was new 
and made of iron; so I felt that 
we need not dread the attacks 
of that tribe of night wanderers 
whose name begins with the second 
letter of the alphabet. In Texas 
their name is legion! They herd 
under the bark of some of the 
native trees, especially under that 
of the white oak, and they are 
particularly fond of pitch- pine, 
which is inconvenient, most of the 
houses being built of it. The 
onslaught of the “B” tribe to- 
gether with that of the mosquitoes 
is almost more than mortal man or 
woman can endure, but, neverthe- 
less, I have undergone the torment 
several times, and am still alive to 
tell the tale. 

The bed did not belie its looks, 
and appeared to me in the light of 
a haven of rest after the jolting 
and bumping we had experienced 
on the railway during the after- 
noon. It had a good mosquito- 
bar, which fact made me feel I 
could lie down in perfect con- 
fidence, though I had seen a few 
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mosquitoes flying about the room 
during the evening. Most care- 
fully did I examine the curtains 
both inside and out, but, beyond 
a few remains of dead bodies, 
could see no trace of the tiresome 
little pests. Feeling that I could 
now defy the enemy, I slipped as 
quickly and gingerly into bed as 
possible, for the little brutes have 
a wonderful knack of nipping in 
with one. Alas! my confidence 
in the curtains was sorely mis- 
placed, as I discovered to my cost 
directly the light was put out, for 
then I found there was work 
enough under them to keep the 
most active person in full employ- 
ment. Relighting the candle, I set 
to work with a will to slaughter 
as many of the little wretches as 
I could lay hands on, but it did 
no good. The instant the light 
was put out, again forth sallied 
another troop of invaders from 
their ambush in some uninvesti- 
gated corner, and the fray began 
all over again; and so the battle 


raged at intervals all through the 


night. Never before had 1 been 
so tired of the irritating “ping, 
ping,” buzzing, singing, worrying 
noise of those most aggravating of 
little pests. I had flattered my- 
self that I was inoculated, and 
that mosquitoes had not the power 
to poison me as much as they used 
to do, but soon I found out my 
mistake. As for poor Harry, he 
could hardly see in the morning, 
and we came to the conclusion that 
the mosquitoes of Southern Texas 
must have a peculiar venom of 
their own. Several of our San 
Antonio friends had told us to 
expect to find a mosquito or two 
in Rockport, and verily they were 
true prophets. 

It was some consolation to find 
when we awoke, after a few hours’ 
unresting sleep, how many of our 
relentless tormentors we had killed. 
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But, oh, what objects the little 
brutes had made of us! The 
irritation arising from the bites 
remained with us for several days 
as an upleasant memento of that 
“restless night” on the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico. In the morn- 
ing it mattered little to me whether 
the sea was rough or smooth, for I 
had only one wish, and that was to 
get away from Rockfort and leave 
my enemies behind me. We, how- 
ever, found it impossible to make 
an early start, the bay being still 
too rough. With the turn of the 
tide the wind went down a good 
deal, and though the “ ocean- 
horses ” were still tossing their 
white manes and kicking and 
leaping right merrily, we boarded 
our little schooner, and were soon 
scudding across the waves at a 
great pace, hoping to reach a 
likely spot where we might have 
a few hours’ fishing before dark. 

It is marvellous at what a rate 
these nearly flat-bottomed boats 
can go with a good wind behind 
them, even with, as ours had, 
two small boats towed astern till 
wanted on the fishing - grounds. 
The vessel we had hired was fore 
and aft schooner-rigged, of about 
ten tons burthen, and being built 
for sailing in very shallow water, 
only drew about two feet. She 
was half-decked with a roomy well 
aft, and with as comfortable a 
cabin as one could expect to find 
on that sort of craft, forward. 
The accommodation was certainly 
not luxurious, as far as furniture 
was concerned. In fact, I may 
safely say it was conspicuous by 
its absence. 

The skipper, Captain Klein, and 
our other hand, Hermann, a Ger- 
man, had of course turned out 
of the cabin and placed it at our 
disposal, and as there was only 
one, it had to serve as both bed- 
room and saloon. It was most 
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wonderfully decorated with photo- 
graphs of the captain’s friends and 
relations, and many beautiful shells 
and other curious trophies from the 
Gulf of Mexico. In the middle of 
the cabin was the well of the 
centre-board, which formed our 
table, on either side of it being 
a hard narrow couch of boards 
on which we tossed our aching 
limbs at night, and which in the 
daytime served as our saloon sofas. 
They were not quite as hard as 
some of the floors I have slept 
on in America, but quite hard 
enough to make one wish to get 
up as early as possible in the 
morning. If we had only had 
two or three extra blankets to 
lie on we should have been all 
right, but this being our first ex- 
perience of the kind, we did not 
know exactly what we required in 
the way of extras. 

We could have dispensed with 
the dirty clothes which the men 
had left stuffed into various cor- 
ners of the cabin, as also with the 
company of the remarkably fine 
black beetles which ran about 
at night. We could hear the rats 
scampering about, squealing and 
fighting, not far from our heads ; 
but as none of them ever took 
upon themselves to pay us a noc- 
turnal visit, that did not matter 
much. 

Dressing in the morning was 
rather a trial, and an awkward 
proceeding altogether ; for though 
I am by no means tall, I found it 
impossible to stand upright in the 
cabin anywhere except on the 
ladder leading to the deck when 
the companion-hatch was open. 
When I wished to begin my toilet, 
this was shut down after Harry 
had handed me some water in a 
very small tin basin, the only 
washing utensil on board. Then, 
in semi-darkness, I proceeded to 
perform my ablutions and struggle 
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into my garments as best I could, 
till I arrived at a stage when I 
felt justified in being allowed to 
finish dressing on the ladder, where 
I could once more straighten my 
back. After all, these few draw- 
backs were only trifling novelties, 
and merely made us feel that we 
had taken a few steps aside from 
the beaten track of ordinary life 
and travel. 

On leaving Rockfort, I had 
taken up my position at the side 
of the boat; but I very soon 
found that unless I wished to have 
a thorough soaking I must move 
to the middle, so I ensconced 
myself comfortably in the well, 
where I was beyond the reach of 
the waves when they splashed on 
board. Both the bay and the 
Bayoux are queer places to navi- 
gate, and require a pilot who 
knows thoroughly all their ins and 
outs; and even those who know 
the waters best cannot always help 
getting stranded in the shallows, 
as we found to our cost. In one 
place, just before entering the 
intricacies of the Bayoux, we had 
to go through a passage between 
the sand-banks where there was 
only just room for the schooner to 
slip by without grazing her sides. 
The skipper said it was a ticklish 
place to steer through even in the 
calmest weather, and accidents 
were constantly occurring there. 

After a couple of hours’ sailing 
we ran into smooth water, and by 
the time we had eaten the very 
good dinner Hermann prepared 
for us, I began to feel that I 
should enjoy my trip, notwith- 
standing my gloomy forebodings 
of the previous night. We con- 
tinued cheerfully on our way for 
some time, keeping a sharp look- 
out for a yacht which we had 
reason to believe was ahead of us, 
and carrying our friends from San 
Antonio, who were also out on & 
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fishing expedition. Finally we 
descried her away in the distance, 
and our captain became much 
exercised in his mind on seeing 
her so far ahead, fearing she would 
reach the best fishing - ground 
before we did, a thing he by no 
means wished should occur. As 
we neared our friends’ boat, how- 
ever, we discovered that she was 
motionless. 

“ Aground!” exclaimed Klein, 
in a tone of exultation; but the 
words were hardly out of his mouth 
when “bump, bump,” and we too 
were in the same unpleasant pre- 
dicament—viz., hard and fast on 
the sand. It was most annoying 
to be stuck in this way on the 
shallows just as we were getting 
so near to our destination. The 
skipper very soon had off his 
shoes and stockings, had rolled his 
trousers above his knees, and, fas- 
tening a rope to the vessel, began 
walking round her, tugging at her 
from every point with all his 
might, while Harry, Hermann, 
and I pushed “for all we were 
worth” with long poles. At last, 
after a great deal of trouble, we 
found ourselves once more afloat, 
and congratulating ourselves on 
the fact, when “bump” we went 
again, stuck faster than ever. 
This time we were much longer 
in getting off; but at last our 
patience was rewarded, and we 
reached the first fishing-ground 
without any more delays. Our 
friends too got out of their dilemma 
soon after we did, and joined us, 
when we stopped to try a few 
throws at the entrance of the 
Bayoux, in whose waters, a mile 
or two farther on, we meant to 
east anchor for the night. In 
a short time the schooner was 
brought to a stand-still on the edge 
of a strip of sand, where we were 
left nearly high and dry when the 
tide went out. 
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Grey mullet is the fish used for 
bait for tarpon, and as the water 
was literally teeming with them, 
it was not long before a sufficient 
number had been netted to enable 
us to commence operations. The 
tarpons were evidently on the feed, 
and not far from the vessel we 
could see a school of these hungry 
giants cruising about, with their 
dorsal fins out of the water, and 
every now and then threshing it 
into foam, as they rushed off in 
pursuit of some unfortunate mullet. 
Harry lost no time in getting into 
one of the small boats belonging 
to the schooner, and, rowed by the 
skipper, he soon found himself in 
the midst of these ravenous crea- 
tures. A few minutes and the 
long length of line had shot out 
with a “whizz,” the mullet was 
being trailed along at some dis- 
tance behind the boat, while on 
the seat lay coiled twelve or fifteen 
feet of loose line, so as to let the 
fish get the bait well into its mouth 
before the run of the boat tight- 
ened the line. Then comes the 
first stroke of business, and the 
fisherman must strike with as 
much force as his rod will give. 
This plan, it must be acknowledged, 
often fails to get the hook firmly 
fixed in the fish’s horny mouth, 
and springing into the air with his 
mouth wide open, you are apt to 
see the bait flung defiantly five or 
six feet away; but what does it 
matter? you are sure to have 
another run directly, for they come 
fast and furiously enough in clear 
water to satisfy any one. They 
did so on this occasion, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour I saw 
that Harry was into a good fish. 

I shall never forget my excite- 
ment over the capture of the first 
tarpon I had ever seen hooked, as 
I sat on a log at the water’s edge, 
watching the efforts of that brave 
game fish trying to rid himself of 
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that cruel hook. I knew my hus- 
band would naturally be terribly 
disappointed if he failed to land 
the first tarpon it had ever been 
his luck to handle; but all the 
same, I must say my sympathies 
were very much on the side of that 
grand “Silver King” as he made 
his splendid and determined fight 
to regain his lost liberty. 

The first thing that happened 
after the fish was hooked was a 
rush for a hundred yards or so, 
which made the winch scream, and 
then a series of grand leaps, five or 
six feet in the air; the fish then 
turned towards the boat at such a 
pace that the quick reel, aided by 
Klein’s hard rowing, could hardly 
keep the line taut. This disproves 
a statement I have read, that a 
tarpon will never run in towards 
a boat. The fish, finding that this 
ruse failed to free him, now started 
off again, plunging, jumping, and 
rushing —rushing, jumping, and 
plunging,—all the time held as 
firm as could be by the break on 
the reel. He never seemed to tire, 
and was far too bold to sulk; but 
after about half an hour the pace 
began to tell on him, and Harry 
thought he had got him ready for 
the gaff. The boat was brought 
to the sand-bank, Harry and the 
skipper with the gaff stepped out, 
and with much gentle handling 
Harry brought him within gaffing 
distance; Klein made a dash at 
him, but his armour of scales defied 
the gaff-point, and the fish, as if 
insulted, rushed out with a hun- 
dred yards of line, and jumped as 
if he had only just been hooked. 
However, this was a final effort, 
and slowly he was brought to gaff 
once more. ‘This time he was 
caught in a softer place, just be- 
hind the fin, and dragged—still 
fighting—on to the sand. What 
a beautiful fish it was! like a huge 
bar of frosted silver with a narrow 


line of oxidised silver along the 
back. He looked a big fellow to 
handle with a rod, but, as tarpon 
go, he was rather small, only 
measuring five-feet-six long and 
weighing 100 lb. 

After his scales had been re- 
moved he was consigned to the 
tender mercies of the crabs, of 
which hundreds soon came to feast 
on his poor denuded carcase. The 
uselessness of the fish after it is 
caught is the worst part of tarpon- 
fishing, for it seems to turn it at 
once into such a wanton kind of 
sport. 

Directly after the first fish had 
been disposed of, Harry ran an- 
other big fellow; but he had the 
mortification of seeing the bait 
thrown away at the first leap. It 
was now getting dark and the fish 
had left off feeding, so he reeled 
up his line and returned to the 
schooner. It is surprising how 
quickly the darkness falls in these 
southern latitudes, and to those 
who are accustomed to the long 
twilight of our summer evenings it 
is a revelation, when, almost di- 
rectly the sun has set, the night is 
upon one. 

Having made a most capital sup- 
per off chowder and canned fruit, 
we came to the conclusion that a 
chat with. our friends over the 
events of the day would be a plea- 
sant way of passing an hour before 
turning in for the night. They 
had tied to the shore a little way 
above us, and we could distinctly 
see their figures gathered round a 
blazing camp-fire made of drift- 
wood, the bright light of which 
made everything outside its circle 
look more gloomy than ever. 
Though the days were intensely 
hot, the evenings were rather cool, 
and a fire was by no means to be 
despised, especially on that dreary 
waste of sand, over which we could 
hear the sound of the billows roar- 
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ing on the other side. There is 
nothing more cheery than a good 
camp-fire, provided there is not a 
shifty wind, when the smoke and 
flames cannot make up their minds 
in which direction they mean to go. 

Having paid our visit and wished 
our friends a good night and plea- 
sant dreams, Harry and I strolled 
off to have a look at the breakers 
before returning to the schooner. 
They were certainly a splendid 
sight as they came thundering in, 
all crowned and studded with phos- 
phorus, which sparkled and shim- 
mered in the dark waters like so 
many millions of precious stones. 
The stars too appeared to be shin- 
ing, if possible, even more brightly 
than they generally do in Texas, 
as if they were determined to light 
up the heavens as brilliantly as the 
phosphorus did the sea. It was an 
awe-inspiring and solemn scene ; 
but after a while, in spite of its 
fascination, I felt it was time to 
retrace our steps to the boat, and 
join our lively, but harmless, 
friends, the black beetles, for the 
night. 

It was very vexatious, when we 
got up the next morning, to find 
that during the night the water 
had become quite thick; but as 
several tarpon were to be seen 
moving about, Harry sallied forth 
to try his luck once more, while I 
betook myself to the shore of the 
gulf. 

The island on which we had 
taken up our quarters appeared to 
be one of considerable length, but 
a mere waste of sandhills and 
rushes, bounded on one side by the 
Bayoux, and on the other by the 
open sea. I wandered a long way 
up the shore, watching the great 
waves of surf as they rolled and 
tossed great trees about as if they 
had been only so many sticks. 
Thrown here, there, and every- 
where, were pieces of wreck—here 
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the framework of a cabin window, 
there a mast or some other portion 
of a vessel—all adding their share 
to the sadness and gloominess of 
the apparently endless sandhills. 
The breakers came roaring in one 
after the other, as if bent on break- 
ing all bounds and sweeping every- 
thing away before them. Looking 
from them to the débris lying on 
all sides, it seemed as if they were 
thundering forth tales of the ship- 
wrecks, distress, and destruction 
of which they alone had been the 
cause, 

There were plenty of bones of 
cattle scattered about, and inter- 
mingled with them were the skulls 
and vertebre of huge fishes and 
other marine monsters. In the 
variety of the shells I was much 
disappointed, as it was so limited ; 
but I found a good many curious 
and interesting things, called by 
the natives “sand-dollars.” On 
my return home, I found out their 
real name at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, but unfortunately I 
lost the paper on which I had 
written it down. They resembled 
flat sea-eggs composed of sand, and 
attached to each of them was what 
appeared to be a small jelly-fish ; 
but whether it was really part and 
parcel of them or not, I could not 
make out for certain. I took some 
of the best specimens with me, but, 
though I packed them with the 
greatest possible care, owing to 
their extreme brittleness there was 
hardly one intact when I unpacked 
them. There were many other 
curious things on that shore well 
worth collecting, but I had neither 
the time to hunt for them nor the 
wherewithal to preserve them. 

When I reached the schooner 
again, my husband told me that he 
had not had a single run, though 
he had seen plenty of tarpon swim- 
ming about, so he supposed they 
were either not on the feed or else 
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were prevented seeing the bait by 
the thickness of the water. Her- 
mann was anxious that I should 
catch a tarpon, and after luncheon 
he proposed that I should go out 
with him and try my luck amongst 
them ; but as I had only a trout- 
rod, which I did not care to have 
smashed, I declined to fish for the 
royal monsters, and as a compro- 
mise went with him after red-fish. 
He rowed me straight away to 
the mouth of the Bayoux, where 
the tide came rushing and boiling 
in over the bar in an alarming 
manner. Though we did not 
venture as near to it as Harry 
and Klein did in their larger 
boat, we went quite near enough 
to please me, and as I am no 
swimmer I was not sorry to get 
away from the swirling whirlpools 
into quieter water—for our little 
craft was rather of the crank order, 
though, of course, there was really 
no danger with as good a boatman 
as mine. 

We caught some good red-fish, 
and let me tell you that when you 
hook a fellow weighing from 4 to 
5 lb. you find you have plenty to 
handle, for he is a game fish, and 
shows a good deal of fight. The 
red-fish is seen at his best in the 
aforementioned chowder. This 
concoction is composed of fish, 
tomatoes, onions, and potatoes, 
and when made as well as by our 
cook on the schooner, it would, I 
am sure, be appreciated as much 
on a well-appointed table on land 
as on our little fishing-boat at sea. 

While I was fishing, my hus- 
band called out that he had got 
hold of something, but he did not 
know what it was unless it was 
the bottom! This idea Klein 
scouted, because, he said, it had 
moved a little ; however, with all 
the strain on that the rod would 
stand, the obstacle remained per- 
fectly still. The boat was then 
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quietly rowed up until it was im- 
mediately over the fish; still 
Harry could not raise him the 
least bit, so Klein made a thrust 
with the oar, then off the monster 
started with a most peculiar wob- 
bling motion, something like that 
which a large tea-tray would 
make if held in a rapid mill-race. 
The speed of the run was slow, 
but so sure that the rod was quite 
useless to stop it or change its 
course. Then it ceased suddenly, 
and the hook was again as fast 
and firm as if it had hold in the 
bottom. The boat was once more 
quickly brought up, and the oar 
again used as a persuader. Off 
again the fish started with the 
same wibble- wobble motion, till 
again he stopped. What in the 
world could it be? After this had 
been going on about half-an-hour, 
with no better signs of killing the 
fish, and no signs of freeing the 
hook without losing part of the 
tackle, Harry told Klein some 
plan must be devised to make the 
creature fight quickly, or to get 
him out of the water by fair 
means or foul. 

Our brother fishermen had come 
up to see the fun, and one of them, 
having a short spear which he 
used instead of a gaff, suggested 
lashing it to an oar to make it 
more persuasive, and using it to 
prod the fish with. This having 
been done, and the boat brought 
up within striking distance, one of 
them managed just to prick the 
enemy. Then the business became 
rather more exciting, the wobbling 
rush was quicker, stronger, and 
longer, but again the fish came to 
a halt. Again the spear was 
brought into play, and this time 
became firmly fixed in ‘some- 
thing.” After a few seconds the 
“something,” with a tremendous 
splash, rose to the top of the water, 
and proved to be an enormous 
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sting-ray, which kicked and fought 
furiously, nearly pulling Klein 
into the water with him. Finally 
the monster was hauled to shore, 
and landed high and dry on the 
sand. We were warned not to go 
near the fish while he was still 
knocking about, as a stab from his 
stinging-spear would cause intense 
suffering for some days, even if it 
had no worse effect. However, 
with large stones the poor brute 
was despatched, and we were able 
to examine him. He was armed 
with a sting about eight inches 
long, with a serrated edge like a 
saw. His weight we could not 
tell exactly, but the boatmen esti- 
mated it at about 70 lb. and 
altogether he looked a most hope- 
less gentleman to manage with a 
rod. 

Now, finding the water was too 
thick for tarpon, we decided to 
cast off and try some other ground. 
Klein suggested a place called 
“The Mission,” and on the way 
there we tried a likely - looking 
bay; but as no fish showed, we 
continued our cruise. When we 
arrived at “The Mission” it was 
only to find the water like pea- 
soup. There were plenty of huge 
fins to be seen on the surface of 
the water, but not a bite could we 
get, so it was again a case of up 
anchor and try somewhere else. 
We were much disappointed at 
our bad luck, so our skipper per- 
suaded us to try “ Flower Bluff,” 
saying that if we were to catch 
fish anywhere that would be the 
place. It was a long way off, but 
we determined to make that our 
next point, and as we had fair 
breeze, we made good way. Night 
came on all too quickly, and as the 
moon would not be up for some 
hours, we let go our anchor and 
turned into bed. At 3 a.m. the 
moon rose, so off we started again, 
making the Sea-Shell Hotel about 
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eight o’clock. Here we landed, 
had a very good breakfast, and 
made our peace with the very 
obliging landlord. 

At the hotel we found our 
fishing friends, also en route for 
Flower Bluff, so we agreed to 
sail in consort, which we did, after 
putting into Rockfort to get bread 
and a few other supplies. Now a 
race between the boats began, al- 
most as exciting as if we were 
racing for the America cup; but 
our friends easily outstripped us, 
and showed us the way in a most 
provoking manner till we got to 
the narrow passage between the 
embankment, made across the bay 
to carry the Aransas Pass Rail- 
way, and the islands. Here it is 
hoped at some future time to give 
Texas the deep-sea harbour she is 
so much in need of. Now came 
our chance of getting ahead, as 
our friends missed the way, and 
while they were looking for the 
passage away to the east, our more 
experienced pilot sailed straight 
through it. 

Arrived at Flower Bluff, we 
cast anchor close to a sandbank 
in about ten feet of water, and 
all round us we could see tarpon 
thrashing up the water in their 
pursuit of the unfortunate mullet. 
Unluckily we were without bait, 
so Klein and Hermann went ashore 
with the casting-net, and after an 
hour’s work with indifferent sport, 
returned with a few small fish to 
begin with. The hour’s delay was 
very tiresome, as there was not 
much time left for fishing that 
afternoon. My husband ran three 
large fish in a very few minutes ; 
but he could not get the hook to 
hold in their hard mouths, and it 
was aggravating to see the bait 
thrown into the air at the first 
leap they made. He then managed 
to hook a small fish, which be- 
haved in a most untarponlike 
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manner ; for, instead of making 
strong rushes and leaps, he made 
straight for the boat, a most un- 
usual thing for a tarpon to do. 
Klein started to row as if he were 
racing, while Harry reeled up till 
the fish was running at about six 
feet from the stern of the boat. 
He now had to keep the tarpon 
passing backwards and forwards 
to each side of the boat, as there 
was danger while he remained 
exactly in her wake that he might 
jump into Harry’s lap. This is a 
performance to be avoided, as there 
is not room in a small boat for a 
lively tarpon and the two men 
employed in catching him. The 
entertainment did not last long, 
and as the victim was only a 
40-pounder, Klein ran the boat 
into shallow water, jumped over- 
board, and ended the poor brute’s 
struggles with the gaff and a few 
knocks on the head. 

Now another start was made, 
and three very large fish were 
firmly hooked, but they made such 
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furious rushes and frantic leaps 
that the strong tackle snapped as 
if it had been a horse-hair. Harry 
said it was his fault, because he 
was too hard on them! 

During the night a shark came 
by and made a mouthful of the 
dead tarpon, which was hanging 
over the side of the vessel. A 
school of porpoises also came to 
our fishing- ground, and as they 
remained cruising about all day, 
not a fish was to be seen, and 
naturally it was no use trying 
for them. This was a great dis- 
appointment, for unfortunately the 
last day we could spare was gone, 
and there was nothing to be done 
but to turn our faces towards 
Corpus Christi, which we reached 
about 10.30. 

So ended our first campaign 
amongst the tarpon,—not a very 
successful one, to be sure, but 
good enough to make us wish to 
try the experiment again at some 
future time. 

Epitn A. BaILey. 
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Mites of heather of both shades 
of colouring, rose-pink and purple, 
lie all around us, showing as ex- 
tensive distinct patches on some 
parts; whilst the two species are 
about equally mingled on other 
portions of this glistening, sandy 
tract of country. Dwarf furze, 
green broom, and trailing brambles, 
with tufts of wire-like grass where 
this can get enough soil to grow 
on, are here; the two latter will 
trip you up, if your foot should 
hang in them, and give you a 
nasty fall. Very few fir- trees 
show, and the few clumps that 
can be seen are ragged and broken 
by the fierce winds that rush over 
these open heaths; apparently 
they are fairly level, but deep hol- 
lows intersect them, where ferns 
and bush-growth flourish luxuriant- 
ly, also black alders, sallows, and 
dwarf-birch. It is easy to tell 
when you are nearing one of the 
heath-hollows, for the sand has 
soil mixed with it. The hollows 
are filled with soil, not very sweet 
certainly, yet vegetation flourishes 
in the shape of low bushes and 
rushes. Knowing that the waters 
I was bent on looking at lay in a 
western direction, I only examined 
some of the hollows that appeared 
to run in that direction ; but they 
merely ended in a dead pond fringed 
round with sand. Not a tuft of 
rushes was there to break the bare- 
ness of it, nor yet a pipit to en- 
liven it, so we are soon out of that 
hollow and on the heath again, to 
look around for bearings. Half a 
mile away a dark winding streak 
shows below, which we at once 
make for,—brook alders these are. 
If there is not water there now, 
it is moist along that winding hol- 
low, so we decide to follow in the 
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line of these, one of our rustic 
friends having told me that if I 
“could stick it ”—meaning that it 
involved a great amount of uncom- 
fortable travelling—I “might in 
about a week, or it mought be a 
fortnit, see summat.” Three times 
was that alder hollow broken by 
stout hedges that surrounded small 
farms, where there was soil that in 
the course of time had been broken 
up for cultivation. It is interest- 
ing to see the sudden changes from 
corn to fern brake, and from or- 
chards laden with fruit to alder 
swamp, side by side. In past days 
all the ground that could be culti- 
vated was dealt with ; the rest re- 
mained as itis now. The scattered 
houses of one secluded hamlet—it 
was not large enough to call a 
village, even by courtesy—which 
I dropped down to from some high 
woods above it, was built on the 
edge of what had once been a wet 
moss sprinkled with rush clumps. 
The main road ran on one side of 
it, four-armed sign-posts were nu- 
merous at the cross-roads, and at 
the end of the still moist waste 
was a fair-sized pond. Much has 
been written about the beauty and 
the extreme healthiness of the 
country, but a place may be very 
beautiful without being particu- 
larly healthy. One would not care 
to live near that waste with the 
polluted stream running through 
it. But in this particular hamlet 
I wished to see the old church, 
because a man I met told me that 
there was a “werry old church 
stuck in a wood t’other end o’ the 
willage,” if I was curious on “sich 
things”; and as I had had about 
enough for one day’s tramping, I 
asked him the distance to “ t’other 
end,” as he termed it. ‘Oh, well, 
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let’s see. Well, tis within a short 
half mile, I reckins.” 

It proved a very long mile, and 
when the place was reached the 
entrance-gates that led to the 
church through a path between 
trees were locked. The church 
could not be seen, being in the 
wood as the man said. Some one 
did come by at last, and on being 
asked if he knew where the per- 
son could be found who kept the 
keys of the gates and the church, 
he replied, ‘“ Well, I bain’t werry 
sartin ’bout it like, but if you goos 
back agin and meks inquirations 
in the willage, I dessay as you'll 
find ’em somewheer.” 

I thanked him and passed on to 
the next little village, where the 
question, ‘Can you put me up for 
the night, and can you let me have 
something to eat and drink?” was 
answered much as follows: “ Well, 
it ain’t werry often as we is asked, 
fur ye see this is a bit out o’ the 
track, like, but I’ll ask the missus, 
What would ye like tu eat now?” 

“ Oh, cold meat, if you have it.” 

“Well, we ain’t, for the butcher 
wunt call afore to-morrow—he on’y 
cums twice a-week. Ah! here’s 
the missus, now we shall know.” 

Yes, we find we can sleep there, 
and for supper, or rather late tea, 
we can have new- laid eggs and 
bacon, and tea or coffee, unless 
we prefer ale or cider: we prefer 
tea. All is very clean and com- 
fortable, but the same diet for 
every meal soon becomes monot- 
onous. 

When it got dusk I joined the 
limited company that used the 
house. As our host was, like most 
of his class, a small farmer, the 
custom to the house alone not 
being sufficient for a living, the 
conversation of the company turned 
on crops, horses, dogs, and game, 
whilst the general stock, such as 
cows, sheep, and poultry, filled up 





odd corners of the conversation 
whenever it flagged. 

I ventured to ask if a celebrated 
pack of stag-hounds still hunted 
the district, and our host at once 
referred me to a grey-headed wiry- 
looking man that might have been, 
from the look of his dress, under- 
keeper, mole-catcher, or stable- 
help: he had only left the kennels 
of a well-known hunting estab- 
lishment when the owner died, 
having been one of the kennel 
feeders. From him we had odd 
scraps of information. The dogs 
he tended were large hounds, 
blood-hounds as they were always 
called by all the rustic popula- 
tion of the district. That they 
had been crossed with the blood- 
hound there was not the least 
doubt ; their jowls, ears, and build 
told that plainly, so did their voices. 
To look at, they were very large 
heavy fox-hounds, and they were 
named far and near by all that 
knew them as Lord ’s blood- 
hounds. That they were sharply 
looked after when out for exer- 
cise was a well-known fact, and it 
required no small amount of hard 
riding and thonging at times to 
keep them from doing mischief. 
One morning, when out on the 
main road, they caught sight of 
a sweep who had been down to 
the mansion to sweep the kitchen 
chimney. He was plodding along 
one of the field-paths well above 
the road. They sighted him, 
roared out their challenge, and 
were in full pursuit like a flash, 
followed by their attendants, just 
as hard as the horses could gallop. 
Old “ Coomber” heard the hounds 
and the shouts of those that were 
following them; but not before 
they had crashed through into the 
large field did he dream they were 
after him. Fortunately for him, 
some trees were near: down went 
his sweeping kit, and Coomber 
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was up one of these like a squirrel, 
with the hounds baying him at 
the foot of it. 

Deer-parks and covers for phea- 
sants, to say nothing about the 
large fields with their partridge 
coveys, have a class of numerous 
admirers whom those who look 
after them would prefer not to 
see about. Desperate gangs have 
come from the borders of one county 
into another, got their booty, and 
cleared off again without being 
seen. Their plans are always laid 
long ahead. The way there, and 
the way back by a different route, 
is arranged away from all main 
roads. 

One guardian of the coverts in 
this district had a pure white phea- 
sant that roosted in a tree close to 
his house. White pheasants, or 
nearly such, are to be met with in 
most large covers, but this particu- 
lar bird had chosen the near neigh- 
bourhood of the keeper’s house for 
resting at night. 

After a visit from one of the 
gangs mentioned, this gamekeeper 
made the remark that no one 
would be able to get his white 
bird at night without his knowing 
it; in fact, he aired this bit of 
information considerably. In less 
than a week that pheasant was 
shot from its perch; the keeper 
heard the shot but never saw the 
one that fired it. The barefaced 
audacity of the act was the safe- 
guard of the culprit. 

Old cottages that have not been 
improved are to be seen as you 
pass along. Some of the houses 
that in past years, by the look of 
them, had been occupied by yeo- 
men of a substantial class, are now 
tenanted by a very different class 
of people, who use them as summer 
residences. If they are four or five 
miles from a railway station they 
soon let. The interiors and exte- 
riors remain as they were when the 
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houses were built generations back, 
but the low ceilings and beams 
have been papered with the latest 
of paper decorations, the old dia- 
mond pattern lead-light windows 
have been taken out and replaced 
by fret lead-lights of medieval pat- 
tern, and the furniture has been 
made to suit the age that the houses 
were built in—the heavy gables, 
quarterings, and massive old oak 
beams being painted a dark esthe- 
tic green. What the exact name 
may be, we do not know, but in 
our young days this went by the 
name of “ bottle-green,”—a com- 
pound it is of yellow ochre and 
lamp-black. To contrast with this 
sombre tone of colour, the rough- 
cast, in between the quarterings, 
had been coloured a delicate sal- 
mon-colour, which is now known, I 
believe, as cerise. All this is very 
idealistic in the bright summer- 
time, and history records some high- 
handed doings that were carried 
on in this vicinity when princes 
and nobles hunted here with hawk 
and hound; but folks do not stay 
here in the winter, when the waters 
rush down from the hills and flood 
the roads, if they can help it. Be- 
fore the leaves are quite off the 
trees, the owners of the cosily fur- 
nished and furbished up old farm- 
houses leave them in charge of 
some one for the winter, and go 
back to town, to come again when 
the birds are singing. 

Some moneyed folks carry their 
esthetic fads with them out into 
the wilderness; but only a few, 
fortunately, as yet. On one corner 
of a wild heath, sheltered by a 
belt of high firs, I lately passed 
by a large house of many gables, 
the roofs being covered by tiles of 
a ferocious red. The gables, quar- 
terings, and window-frames were 
painted peacock-green, the sashes 
pure white. All the outside doors 
were a faint rose colour. About 
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fifty yards away from it, on the 
other side of the newly-made road, 
in its own garden patch, sheltered 
by birch-trees and sallows, stood 
one of the large old rambling 
cottages, grey and yellow tinted, 
covered with moss and _ lichens. 
This was in perfect keeping with 
all that surrounded it; the other 
was simply incongruous and out 
of place. One fine house stands 
in the centre of what had been 
only a few years ago one of the 
most treacherous snipe-bogs in the 
whole district. It is very secluded 
now, for wet ground and alder 
thickets surround it; on one side 
only is it comparatively open, and 
that is where the woods slope 
down to the moor. Good roads 
have been made, that never have 
water lying on them, even in the 
wettest seasons. With the excep- 
tion of the spot where the ground 
had been levelled for the house 
itself, the rest had been left ina 
state of nature; but plants and 
flowers from other lands had re- 
placed those that once grew there. 
So cleverly has all this been done 
that it looks part and parcel of 
the district fenced in. The rill 
that once trickled through now 
forms a pond filled with white 
water -lilies; a rustic bridge of 
twisted and gnarled oak branches 
reaches from one bank to another 
over the pond; it is strong and 
solid, but the bridge looks as if 
a dozen axe-men had thrown it 
over in the course of a day. Fruit 
and vegetable gardens, forcing- 
houses, and pit-lights are all there 
in perfection and abundance,—a 
dwelling- place and a garden in 
what was once a reeking snipe- 
haunt. 

So far as seclusion goes, it is 
as quiet and out-of-the-way as it 
ever has been. If we had not 
followed the road up, we should 
not have known such a beautiful 


place existed. It caused me to 
go a couple of miles out of my 
way, but I felt well repaid in 
seeing what could be made by 
judicious management and refined 
taste out of what was once a 
swamp that would not bear a 
man. 

Next morning after breakfast 
we bade our host and hostess good 
morning, after being warned by 
him not to get off the hard track, 
in passing through a moss that 
was on my way, unless I travelled 
by the narrow up-and-down cross- 
country road. 

I had seen mosses or moss- 
swamps before, but this could 
hardly be surpassed for wild 
beauty, although so far as size 
went it was only a long patch, 
whilst others run for miles. Still, 
before I got through it, it was 
more than enough for me. Young 
flappers were about, near the foot- 
way—too much wet does not suit 
even ducks—and snipe were near ; 
and that was about all the life to 
be seen, with the exception of a 
rabbit or two. What there may 
have been concealed on or in those 
moss-bunches, ranging in size from 
a large circular table to a flower- 
pot, one could only guess at. If 
one had placed one’s foot on one 
of those gaily tinted masses of 
moss, one would have gone down 
through it and been smothered. 

If to the natural beauties of 
such spots you have added, as we 
had, a heavy thunder-storm and a 
perfect deluge of rain, you are 
likely to remember it for some 
time. It is almost useless now 
going out in the wilds to look for 
wild creatures. Fires have so de- 
vastated whole tracts of country 
of late years, that all we are ac- 
quainted with in southern counties 
draw as near man and his dwell- 
ings as he will let them. So much 
has this been the case quite re- 
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cently, that you may go for a dis- 
tance of twenty miles now over 
the roughest ground and not see 
a slow-worm, let alone anything 
more important. This is a matter 
that has been noticed by other 
field-naturalists with whom I have 
compared notes. Some creatures 
are now scarce where at one time 
they were a little too numerous. 
All birds have some traits about 
them that are impossible to under- 
stand. Just before that storm burst 
a fine male cormorant in full plum- 
age left a piece of water where he 
would have been in perfect safety, 
for no one would have seen him, 
to settle on the ridge of a house 
like a pigeon. We need not add 
that he had not been there a 
minute before he was shot, to be 
put in a fine glass case, well set 
up. The bird must have been 
carried out of its course at express 
speed. Immature birds I have 
known visit certain lakes, ponds, 
and meres; but this, a full-plum- 
aged adult, in August of 1894 
was, I think, an exceptional case 
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so far inland, thirty and forty 
miles from the tide. That large 
stretches of fresh water, broken 
by heaths, woods, mosses, and 
alder swamps, all of them well 
stocked with fish, should at times 
attract the fowl at certain seasons, 
might be expected. The osprey 
or fish-hawk has not only been 
seen but shot in the same line 
of country. 

There is in this district any 
amount of the most charming 
scenery, varied to a degree, from 
the most rugged to the softest 
velvet-like bits that were ever 
placed on canvas, but not one of 
the artistic community have I seen 
in a fortnight. In certain spots in 
Surrey artists gather like flocks of 
sheep, until the public has become 
wearied with repetitions of the 
same old cottages, venerable dames 
in mob-caps, and chubby children. 
Now and again one will seek out 
a wilder spot, such as is indicated 
here, with results satisfactory to 
his art as well as his pocket. 

A Son or THE MArsHEs. 
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BRITAIN IN THE BOX. 


Tue walls of Jericho have fallen 
indeed! The general election com- 
menced on the 13th of July, and in 
two days London was virtually in 
the hands of the Unionists, while 
more than a hundred members of 
the same party had been returned 
unopposed in the various boroughs 
and counties. By the middle of 
the week the Unionist triumph 
was assured. The key-note was 
struck by the defeat of Sir William 
Harcourt at Derby, who, to the 
general surprise of all parties, was 
pelted out of the borough with his 
own Local Veto Bill. After this 
men’s minds were prepared for 
anything ; and they had not long 
to wait for equally remarkable 
events. Mr Woodall, Mr Arnold 
Morley, Mr Shaw-Lefevre, Sir J. 
Hibbert, MrGeorge Russell, shared 
successively the fate of their for- 
mer colleague; and finally, to 
crown all, Mr John Morley was 
ejected from Newcastle. All the 
pretensions and protestations on 
which the Radicals sought to secure 
their tottering edifice while in 
office have been scattered to the 
four winds. In Scotland, as we go 
to press, they have lost eleven seats 
and only carried four; in Wales 
they have lost five seats, and gained 
none at all. They were always told 
that Scotland was against Dises- 
tablishment ; nor did Lord Rose- 
bery’s ingenuous confession of the 
true grounds on which he himself 
supported it, though on principle 
an advocate of the connection be- 
tween Church and State, do much 
to disarm the hostility of the peo- 
ple. In Wales they were told also 
that they had completely miscalcu- 
lated the strength of the Church 
party. We pointed out to them 





last January that the tests on 
which the Liberationists in Wales 
relied were wholly fallacious ; that 
while in 1892 the Nonconformists 
had polled their full strength, it 
was demonstrably certain that the 
Church party had not; and that, 
just as a religious census would 
tell a very different tale from their 
own, so also would a general elec- 
tion. Perhaps they did not re- 
quire to have it pointed out to 
them. Perhaps the late Govern- 
ment were equally well aware of 
it, too; and the consciousness may 
have strengthened their reluctance 
to face an appeal to the people. 
However, the truth is now brought 
out with indisputable clearness ; 
and what seems also to be a conclu- 
sion fairly deducible from the late 
election is that in 1892 the same 
thing happened in the rest of Great 
Britain as happened in the Princi- 
pality. The Unionists maintained 
their majority, but they lost the 
command of the situation by not 
keeping it up to the mark. That 
a certain number of voters have 
actually been transferred from one 
side to the other is of course cer- 
tain. There is always lying be- 
tween the two great parties a 
floating mass of unsettled opinion, 
veering now to one side and now 
to another as circumstances may 
incline it. But the clean sweep 
of the board which has now been 
effected by the Unionists cannot be 
due to this element alone. Neither 
do we think it likely that so large 
a number of the regular Radical 
party as would be necessary to 
account for it have absolutely 
changed their principles within so 
short a time as three years. Our 
own belief is that the general elec- 
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tion of 1892 indicated no change of 
public opinion, but only that degree 
of supineness and security on the 
part of the Unionists which long 
tenure of power has a tendency to 
generate. This is a theory to 
which we have frequently adverted 
in our political articles: and it is 
certainly very strange that no 
sooner had the combined forces of 
Great Britain and Ireland built 
up a Radical majority than the 
electors of Great Britain set to 
work to pull it down again. In 
only three years they reduced it 
from forty-two to twenty-seven—a 
result which certainly seems to 
indicate rather that the Unionist 
party had woke up to a sense of 
their own delinquency than that 
they had really lost any great 
numerical strength between 1886 
and 1892. 

But not less remarkable than 
the general result is the number 
of seats to which Unionist mem- 
bers were returned unopposed. 
These amounted to something like 
a hundred during the two first 
days ; and they have been consid- 
erably swelled since. No such 
spectacle has been witnessed with- 
in the memory of men, nor can 
any other instance of it be found 
in our parliamentary history. Such 
a confession of weakness is unpre- 
cedented, and in the case of a 
Ministry who boasted down to the 
last that they had the country 
with them, and had received a 
popular mandate for all the mea- 
sures they were proposing, it sug- 
gests very serious reflections. Cer- 
tainly it more than justifies all 
that we have said upon the sub- 
ject in previous numbers of this 
Magazine, and more especially in 
the last one. We said that the 
by-elections were a denial of the 
mandate. We dared the Govern- 
ment to put the nation in the 
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witness-box. And now it is 
proved that their so-called com- 
mission was spurious, and that 
they had the best possible reasons 
for shrinking from a dissolution 
of Parliament. The unopposed 
returns show that the statesmen 
who claimed a mandate were con- 
scious of the fraud, and knew that 
their case was a hopeless one be- 
fore it was opened. Otherwise, is 
it to be believed for one moment 
that they would have failed to 
provide candidates for a large 
number of these seats, or that 
they would have allowed judgment 
to go by default in nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty constituencies ? 

The decisive majority by which 
Lord Salisbury has been restored 
to power, after an interval of only 
three years, naturally suggests the 
question why he was ever turned 
out. If he had really lost the 
confidence of the country in 1892, 
he would hardly have met with 
such a hearty reception in 1895; 
and we should rather say that 
the lesson to be learned from 
1892 and 1895 is that we in 
England must begin seriously to 
recognise the power of “ log-roll- 
ing” in politics, and the necessity 
of always being on our guard 
against it. The late Govern- 
ment were confessedly kept in 
office by this and nothing else; 
and there can be little doubt that 
the trifling majority which they 
obtained in 1892 was due to the 
same cause. Its complete ex- 
posure in the late Parliament 
has doubtless disabled it for the 
time, while its absolute failure 
to attain any of its desired ob- 
jects must have added lead to 
the limbs of its professors. But 
it may recover in time; and we 
can only recommend the electors 
of Great Britain to keep an eye 
on its movements and not to be 
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caught without their arms again. 
Great Britain had not changed its 
opinions in 1892, but a change of 
Government was forced upon it by 
reason of its own slackness. It has 
had a sharp lesson, and may be 
expected to profit by it. 

The Government themselves did 
all they could to make the most 
of their position. Home Rule, 
Disestablishment, and a demon- 
stration against the House of 
Lords were all in the day’s work, 
necessary forms to be gone through, 
but not exciting very much in- 
terest among the working classes 
generally. Home Rule, perhaps, 
they feared, as likely to increase 
the Irish immigration into this 
country. But with regard to the 
other two we should say the feel- 
ing of a great many was one of 
indifference. But there were mea- 
sures, both promoted and neglected, 
which did excite the interest of 
the working man to a very con- 
siderable extent. These were the 


Local Veto Bill, the Employers’ 


Liability Bill, and the Eight 
Hours’ Bill, on the one hand; and 
measures which were not intro- 
duced on the subject of the Poor 
Law, of Home Labour, of Artisans’ 
Dwellings, of Agricultural Distress, 
on the other. The British work- 
man won't be robbed of his beer 
if he knows it, and least of all by 
the means proposed. To confiscate 
the property of one class without 
a farthing compensation, in order 
to encourage virtue in another, 
too childish to take care of itself, 
would be committing a crime 
merely to mitigate a vice. The 
means were wholly, enormously, 
disproportioned to the end :— 


‘* Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 
To make a wash would hardly stew a 
child ”— 


But Sir William Harcourt would. 
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To conceal intemperance, as a wash 
may efface pimples, only by driv- 
ing it inwards, he would have 
stewed the unhappy publicans 
without the least mercy. The 
working man did not approve of 
this. Neither did he approve of 
Sir William Harcourt’s scuttling 
the Employers’ Liability Bill in 
a fit of temper, because he could 
not make it a measure for robbing 
the workman of his liberty. A 
very large section of the labouring 
class were likewise averse to being 
placed under the thumb of the 
trades unions, which would have 
been the effect of the Eight Hours 
Bill had the Government remained 
in office. 

It is, however, to the agricul- 
tural labourer that the Radicals 
owe their coup de grace. Nobody 
could say for certain what the 
ultimate result would be till the 
English eastern counties had 
spoken. There was still a chance, 
to which the Radicals clung with 
aching hearts, that the counties 
would restore the battle. On the 
17th the labourers were called 
upon, and in twenty-four hours 
the Radicals were put out of 
their misery. Unionist victories 
in Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, and 
Essex, to say nothing of Wiltshire 
and Derbyshire, and the repulse of 
the Radicals by greatly increased 
majorities wherever they ventured 
to attack a Unionist fortress, told 
their own tale. All was over. 
And the agricultural interest had 
shown, at all events, that it was 
not to be neglected, insulted, and 
left to perish with impunity. 
Neither labourers nor farmers 
felt that anything had been done 
for them by the Radical Govern- 
ment. Many fair promises were 
lavished on them three years ago. 
But when these had done their 
work no more was heard of them. 
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Instead of reducing the burdens 
upon land, Sir William Harcourt 
trebled them. The Parish Coun- 
cils Bill, the natural complement 
of the County Councils Bill, which 
the Conservatives would have 
brought in to complete their own 
edifice, was after all but a tribute 
to an idea. The labourers did 
not find that it made any prac- 
tical difference in their condition. 
They felt that they had been 
treated like children;. and they 
naturally turned to those who 
would devote their time and energy 
to the social questions in which 
the peasantry are really interested, 
and desist from the quixotic busi- 
ness of attacking Churches, senates, 
and empires. 

“In Scotland, in particular, the 
history of the Crofters’ Bill, as we 
explained in our last number, is 
quite sufficient to explain any loss 
of seats north of the Tweed. But 
over and above all we must re- 
member that the spectacle of con- 
tinuous failure and proved incapa- 


city would have its effect upon the 
working man as well as upon all 
other classes, even though he had 
suffered nothing at all from it him- 


self. He saw what a miserable 
mess the Radicals had made of 
their affairs; he saw that they 
had stuck fast—that they could do 
nothing, and would, as far as lay 
in their power, prevent others from 
doing anything. He was perfect- 
ly capable of understanding that 
the great want of the country was 
a strong Government, and of ap- 
preciating the selfish cowardice 
which deterred the Ministry from 
taking the only step which could 
possibly secure one. We may de- 
pend upon it that these considera- 
tions, to which perhaps the Radi- 
cals may have thought that the 
labourers were impervious, have 
had considerable weight. 
VOL. CLVIII.—NO. DCCCCLVIII. 
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To these observations it may be 
added that the Radical party is 
now practically without a leader. 
Nobody knew when he voted for 
it whether he was supporting Lord 
Rosebery or Sir William Harcourt. 
The great name was gone — the 
name which would rouse enthusi- 
asm by itself, without the aid of 
any extraneous stimulant. Sir 
William Harcourt might represent 
something very beautiful, some 
political principle of surpassing 
merit ; but he was not good 
enough to make the people swal- 
low it with their eyes shut... They 
were tired, in fact, of these pere- 
wpa. mpdypata—of seeing statesmen 
always on their hind-legs and try- 
ing to scale Olympus. They 
wanted some quiet useful work 
done of a really practical char- 
acter, and experience led them to 
the Conservatives. Had Mr Glad- 
stone remained at the head of the 
party, the glamour which he had 
thrown over it might have lasted 
in some quarters, though not, we 
think, in Scotland. But with the 
disappearance of the enchanter the 
spell is broken. The electors are 
set free, and come down into the 
common day. 

The excellent understanding 
which has prevailed throughout 
between the two sections of the 
Unionist party, soon we hope to 
be only one, and to bear only one 
name, is of good augury for the 
future of that national party to 
which the Duke of Devonshire 
looks forward, and which Mr 
Chamberlain already sees. It is 
not in a day, or even in a few years, 
that old associations, old watch- 
words, and familiar names can be 
forgotten or laid aside to make 
room for new combinations ren- 
dered necessary “by time and 
fate.” With the leaders of politi, 
cal parties, the men who are in 
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constant contact with the highest 
thought and culture of the age, 
and also with each other, the pro- 
cess is less difficult ; because they 
are better able to gauge the real 
significance of party terms, and 
the comparative value of the ob- 
jects which they represent. But 
with the rank and file it is different. 
It is not without real pain that the 
local Conservative or local Liberal 
consents to call himself by any 
name but the one which he has 
borne so long, or to support a 
parliamentary candidate whose 
party as long as he can remember 
has fought under a hostile flag, 
and been the object of his keenest 
opposition. It is a great wrench, 
we say, to such a man to turn his 
back on his former antipathies, 
and to be compelled to believe that 
any good can come out of Nazareth. 
So far from being surprised at what 
took place in Leamington and Bir- 
mingham, our wonder is that it did 
not occur more frequently ; and it 


speaks volumes for the good sense 
and patriotism of the Conservative 
Unionists that they gave way as 


they did. That they gave way 
only at the eleventh hour shows 
the depth of their sincerity. That 
they gave way at all is an equally 
strong proof of their loyalty. 

We can only hope, as we write, 
that the same good sense and dis- 
interested loyalty will continue to 
be shown by the Liberal Unionists. 
The correspondence which has been 
published between a member of 
that party and the head of it 
shows that all jealousy and un- 
easiness has not yet disappeared. 
Liberal Unionists are afraid of 
being called Tories. But Con- 
servatives might just as well be 
afraid of being called Radicals. 
We must look to facts, not words. 
And he must be a very weak- 
kneed brother who cannot laugh 
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at an idle taunt like this, for the 
sake of the great principles to 
which his party are devoted. Of 
course every effort has been made 
by the Opposition to render the 
necessary sacrifices as difficult as 
possible for both sides, by bringing 
all their armoury of wit to bear 
on “the Coalition” ; and parading 
from one end of the kingdom to 
the other the famous words which 
Mr Disraeli in his wrath let fall 
nearly half a century ago, “ Eng- 
land does not love Coalitions.” 
She certainly had no cause to 
love the Coalition which turned 
Lord Derby out of office in 1852, 
But none knew better than Mr 
Disraeli himself that there have 
been Coalitions which England 
did love, as well as those which 
she did not. The ever-memorable 
Coalition of 1783 long stunk in 
the nostrils of the people, and is 
the one by which transactions of 
this kind have usually been judged. 
But the Coalition of 1794 was 
both patriotic and popular; and 
so was the Coalition of 1835-40, 
when the Moderate Whigs went 
over to Conservatism to resist the 
Radical party, to which Lord John 
Russell had surrendered himself. 
If we examine each of these com- 
binations, we shall easily perceive 
certain distinctive features which 
determine its character at once. 
The great points, the notes of a 
healthy Coalition, are—first, that 
it should be formed for the sake of 
principles, or else for the sake of 
the public safety, and not for the 
purpose of gratifying either per- 
sonal animosities or personal am- 
bition; secondly, that it should 
follow on a gradual concurrence 
of opinion between the coalescing 
parties; and, thirdly, that both 
should have tested by experience 
the possibility of their acting to- 
gether on the great public ques- 
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tions of theday. Where only some 
of these conditions are present, the 
Coalition may be honest and useful. 
Where all are wanting, it stands 
condemned at once. 

We have omitted to mention 
the Coalition against Sir R. Wal- 
pole, which was of so very blended 
a character that it cannot well 
be coupled with either of the 
three above-mentioned ones, It 
was a Coalition to hunt down an 
individual and to gratify personal 
ambition: that is certain. But 
it was also a Coalition formed for 
great public objects, or what were 
honestly believed to be such by 
the majority of those engaged in 
it. But in 1783 and 1852 we have 
the erugo mera. We will not in- 
flict upon our readers a detailed 
history of either. It is sufficient 


to say that the Coalition between 
Fox and North was one formed 
for the exclusive purpose of hunt- 
ing down an obnoxious individual, 
between statesmen and parties who 
only one year before had been at 


each other’s throats, and whom 
the interval had supplied with 
no common bond of union except 
jealousy of Lord Shelburne. On 
all questions of policy they were as 
far asunder as ever. 


‘* Lupis et agnis quanta sortito obtigit 
Tecum mihi discordia est,” 


is what any member who had sup- 
ported Lord North in 1782 might 
have said to any mem ber who sup- 
ported Mr Fox in 1783. It was 
totally impossible that they could 
have continued to act together, 
even had the Ministry remained 
in office. This famous Coalition, 
then, was a sacrifice of all principle, 
consistency, and public spirit on 
the shrine of personal jealousy. 
The Coalition of 1852 was not 
much better. It was formed for 
the express purpose of hunting 
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down Mr Disraeli between two 
parties whose fundamental differ- 
ences it was impossible either to 
reconcile or suppress, with the re- 
sult that the discordant and vacil- 
lating Ministry formed out of such 
materials plunged us into the Cri- 
mean war, which it was admitted 
by Mr Cobden that Lord Derby’s 
continuance in office would almost 
certainly have prevented. It is 
true that one of the conditions we 
have named was partially present 
in the formation of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government. The Whigs 
and the Peelites had acted to- 
gether for some years before it 
took place. But their agreement 
extended no further than the de- 
fence of Free Trade. And when 
that was out of danger Mr Glad- 
stone did not hesitate to vote 
against Lord John Russell’s Gov- 
ernment both on agricultural dis- 
tress in 1850 and the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Titles Bill in 1851. When 
Lord Russell resigned, two years 
afterwards, there was nothing to 
prevent the Peelites from re- 
joining Lord Derby except hatred 
of the new Oonservative leader 
who had risen in the meantime. 
Even after the general election, 
Mr Gladstone’s object was not 
to turn out Lord Derby, but 
simply to oust Mr Disraeli and 
step into his shoes. Foiled in this 
attempt, he instantly joined the 
Coalition Ministry, though neither 
he nor any of his associdtes, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Sir James Graham, 
had the slightest sympathy with 
Whig principles, Whig policy, or 
Whig measures. There had been 
no approximation of opinion be- 
tween them during the period 
they had acted together, on either 
foreign or domestic politics. 

If we look to 1795 and 1835, we 
shall see a very different spectacle. 
The junction of the Whigs with 
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Mr Pitt was against a foreign 
enemy by whom we were threat- 
ened with invasion. Englishmen 
were called upon to show a united 
front to such a danger ; and their 
response was such that the Op- 
position, as the joke ran, all went 
down to Westminster in a hackney- 
coach. But it is during the six 
years that elapsed between 1835 
and 1841 that we see the best 
illustration of what a Ooalition 
ought to be, and the nearest ap- 
proach to the course of events dur- 
ing thelast nineyears. LordStanley 
and the other Whigs who agreed 
with him seceded from the Gov- 
ernment and the party to which 
they had always belonged rather 
than consent to the spoliation of 
the Church in Ireland. This was 
the point of departure. They did 


not join Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry 
in 1835 any more than Lord 
Hartington and Mr Chamberlain 
joined Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment in 1886, and the reasons 
assigned for this abstention by 


Lord Derby himself might have 
been given in almost the same 
words by the present Duke of 
Devonshire fifty years afterwards. 
Peel’s new allies continued to 
give him an independent support 
during the whole of the Melbourne 
Administration, and unanimity on 
one point gradually led to unan- 
imity on others, till co-operation 
had at length ripened into coali- 
tion, and all lines of difference had 
been completely effaced. This is the 
only healthy process by which under 
ordinary circumstances these com- 
binations can be effected. And is 
not this an exact account of thevery 
steps by which the original alliance 
of the Liberal Unionists with the 
Conservatives gradually proceeded, 
till it glided naturally and easily 
into the more complete amalgama- 
tion which we now witness? Is 
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there not all the difference in the 
world between this and those 
unnatural Coalitions, to use the 
words of Mr Pitt, which England 
rightly does not love? And would 
it be possible, we may further ask, 
for the system of party Govern- 
ment to continue at all without a 
periodical redistribution of its 
forces and a periodical extension 
of its basis? The more progressive 
elements of the Conservative party 
and the more conservative elements 
of the progressive party gravitate 
towards each other by a natural 
political law, and unite from time 
to time to produce the new polit- 
ical organisation which the move- 
ment of thought in the country at 
large requires. A party system 
which was debarred from doing so, 
which was incapable of these pro- 
cesses of excretion and absorption, 
must soon wither away and perish. 

The unhappy Mr Goldwin Smith, 
on whom the mention of Mr 
Disraeli’s name always acts like 
the red rag upon the bull, and 
who can never forget the punish- 
ment he once received from him, 
has rushed into print in defence 
of the Coalition of 1852, and, fur- 
ther than this, in order to convict 
Mr Disraeli of having been himself 
a party to various transactions 
of the kind of a much more malig- 
nant type. “He coalesced with 
the Whigs and Radicals against 
Peel on the Coercion Bill, he coal- 
esced with the Radicals against 
Palmerston on the Oonspiracy 
Bill, and he coalesced against Lord 
Russell on parliamentary reform.” 
But these affairs were not Coali- 
tions. To call them so is positive- 
ly childish. It might just as well 
be said that when Mr Gladstone 
supported Mr Disraeli’s motion 
on agricultural distress, he was 
coalescing with him against the 
Government, who were beaten on 
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it by a majority of twenty-one ; 
or that when he combined with 
the leader of the Opposition to 
censure Sir Cornewall Lewis’s 
Budget in 1857, he was coalescing 
with him against Lord Palmerston. 
Still more might the Peelite agree- 
ment with the Tories in 1857 on 
the Chinese question have been 
termed a Coalition. But it is not 
to isolated combinations of this 
kind that the term is properly 
applied. In the language of polit- 
ical history it means something 
totally different. But this was a 
matter of indifference to Mr Gold- 
win Smith, if he could only have 
a side-kick at the dead lion, whom 
he pursues with all the vindictive 
spite of an offended woman. 

The Coalition Government, then, 
of 1895 fulfils all the conditions 
which are necessary to distinguish 
a sound political transaction from 
a vicious one; and such being the 
case, we may expect its offspring 
to testify to the virtues of its 
parent. What do we mean, there- 
fore, by the National party, to 
which we have several times re- 
ferred? What is a party to be 
which is neither Whig nor Tory, 
neither Conservative nor destruc- 
tive, but National? It must obvi- 
ously be the party which subordin- 
ates sectional to national interests 
—questions which concern only 
particular groups and cliques to 
questions which concern us all, and 
call more urgently for attention 
than mere abstract theories, rank- 
ing much higher perhaps in the 
domain of political philosophy, but 
decidedly lower in the scale of 
practical legislation. 

It has sometimes been urged 
that a National! party is a ‘contra- 
diction in terms: that if it rep- 
resents the whole nation it cannot 
be a party: and that if it repre- 
sents less it cannot be national. 


But we must take common-sense 
views of such questions, and con- 
sider that the word National can- 
not after all be an exhaustive 
term, or used in a strictly literal 
sense, when we are discussing 
either the institutions, or the 
character, or the customs of any 
given people. By the term Na- 
tional we can only mean something 
which attracts to itself so large 
and preponderant a share of the 
national affections, and is so 
thoroughly in harmony with all 
the instincts and traditions of the 
people, that the minority who do 
not share in them are likely to 
be powerless for evil for at least 
another generation. A good in- 
stance of what we mean is the 
party that was formed by Mr 
Pitt,—a party which continued to 
represent the general feeling of 
the country for very nearly half a 
century, and might have repre- 
sented it much longer but for the 
mismanagement of Peel and Wel- 
lington. For more than thirty years 
at all events this party was a na- 
tional party. The great Conser- 
vative majority of 1841 very near- 
ly, if not quite, came within the 
definition of a national party. It 
had absorbed into its ranks a large 
amount of floating Liberalism, al- 
ienated from the Whigs by their 
alliance with Repealers and Radi- 
cals, The country was in no hurry 
about Free Trade. It would have 
rested contentedly under the sway 


-of that moderate Conservatism 


which Peel represented. But 
yielding a second time to that pre- 
cipitancy which is the growth of 
timidity, he broke up this power- 
ful connection, and it was not till 
after an interval of forty years that 
any signs of its revival began to 
show themselves. Now, however, 
Lord Salisbury has, mutatis mu- 
tandis, much the same chance 
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before him as Sir Robert Peel 
had in 1842. There are several 
great national interests on which 
all parties are agreed that some 
legislation is necessary. Agricul- 
ture is one, the Poor Law is an- 
other, Education is a third, and 
Labour is a fourth. A National 
party will also attach great im- 
portance to our connection with 
the colonies, and to the necessity 
for opening up new markets for 
British manufactures. Such a 
party will regard our institutions 
from an imperial rather than a 
provincial point of view, and 
will consider what is best for the 
entire community, and not merely 
what will satisfy particular schools 
of politicians, each with some pet 
panacea for all the evils of the 
age. Great countries cannot be 
governed on such a principle as 
this, as the late Government found 
to their cost ; and hence the neces- 
sity of a powerful majority, to 
enable the Government to act on 
broad views, and to disregard the 
importunities of hobby-riders. In 
carrying out the policy of which 
he has already given us a forecast, 
Lord Salisbury will have the sup- 
port of a great mass of independent 
public opinion which cannot be 
brought within the grasp of our 
party nomenclature, and will be 
recognised as the Minister of the 
nation more completely than any 
one who has ever held the same 
position since the son of Chatham 
breathed his last. He is in a 
much better position for realising 
this ideal than Lord Beaconsfield 
was in twenty years ago. He has 
a larger party at his back, founded 
on a broader basis, and perhaps a 
stronger Cabinet to work with 
than has fallen to the lot of any 
Minister in the nineteenth century. 
The country is thoroughly weary 
of that succession of flashes in the 





pan, which is all it gets from 
Radical Governments, and will 
grow more and more attached to 
any Administration which proves 
itself willing to desert showy im- 
possibilities and heroic humbug, 
standing obstacles to real progress, 
for the quiet path of social im- 
provement, which the late Govern- 
ment apparently thought beneath 
its dignity. 

One great principle, at all events, 
we may expect the present Gov- 
ernment to recognise—a principle 
to the popularity of which the late 
election has borne abundant tes- 
timony : we mean the principle of 
personal freedom in all the relations 
of life. Free labour, free contract, 
free choice of education, local in- 
dependence versus centralised bu- 
reaucracy, and the freedom of each 
individual to regulate his own life 
and morals, are what the people 
clearly want, and what the late 
Government made a fatal mistake 
in underrating. It has, we think, 
been comparatively little noticed 
by how wide a gulf modern 
Radicalism is in these respects 
divided from true Liberalism. The 
Liberal policy was formerly a policy 
of liberation, as distinct from a 
policy of restriction. All Liberal 
legislation from 1820 downwards 
was in the direction of removing 
restrictions. All Radical legisla- 
tion at the present day is in the 
direction of imposing them. Local 
Veto, Eight Hours’ Bills, Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bills, the tyranny 
of the Education Department,— 
what are all these but the imposi- 
tion of new social fetters, much 
more galling than any which ex- 
isted sixty years ago, in the days 
of the first reformers? Liberals 
and Conservatives united in re- 
moving these; and now we are 
suddenly required by those who 
call themselves the only true Lib- 
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erals of the day to reverse this 
process, and to revert to the old 
system of State dictation. How 
this reactionary policy can be 
called Liberalism passes all com- 
prehension. And such seems also 
to be the opinion of the English 
people. 

Centralisation, however, is a vice 
to which Liberalism was always 
prone; and though its professors 
have latterly taken a leaf out of 
the Conservative book, they have 
not been very willing pupils. 
They completed the work which 
they would not allow the Conser- 
vatives to finish when they were 
last in office, and added Parish 
and District Councils to the sys- 
tem of county self - government. 
But they took much more kindly 
to a proposal which exhibits all 
the worst features of centralisation 
without any of its redeeming 
points : we mean the unification of 
London, a policy which cost them a 
great many metropolitan votes. We 
cannot say, then, that they have 
been untrue to Liberal principles 
in being the friends of centralis- 
ation. But they have at various 
times tried to persuade their dupes 
that they were its enemies. The 
Education Department was a 
standing refutation of these pre- 
tensions: and, finally, the cloven 
hoof appeared without disguise in 
the unification of London. 

Lord Salisbury’s policy is the 
reverse, He is prepared to estab- 
lish in London a number of district 
municipalities charged with the 
administration of local affairs—a 
system much more in accordance 
with English ideas than the bloated 
bureaucracy into whose hands the 
Radicals would deliver the four 
millions who inhabit London. 
After their experience of the pe- 
dantic tyranny and stupid fanati- 
cism of the London County Council 
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as it is, Londoners did not much 
relish the proposal to place them 
absolutely at its mercy. 

We say, then, to the people of 
Great Britain, Look on this pic- 
ture, and on that. On the one 
side, social tyranny, civic slavery, 
godless education, agricultural 
ruin ; on the other, personal free- 
dom, civic independence, relig- 
ious teaching, agricultural revival. 
Look into the future and see what 
Radicalism is preparing for us: 
see the blackened ruins of our 
national institutions; the wreck 
of our glorious empire; the loss 
of our colonies; the practical de- 
struction of the most splendid, 
most kindly, and most highly 
cultivated social system which 
the world has ever seen; the ex- 
pulsion of capital; the flight of 
credit ; the downfall of our whole 
prosperity. 

Such is the final catastrophe to 
which Radical ideas, if carried to 
their logical consequences, indis- 
putably point. Half-a-dozen Rad- 
icals, riding their own hobbies 
through thick and thin, may be 
the masters of the Treasury Bench, 
and compel submission to their 
will. We see very well what they 
are aiming at—the destruction of 
the House of Lords, of the landed 
aristocracy, of the Church, and in 
the end the abandonment of our 
empire; the emasculation of in- 
dustry by the discouragement of 
individual energy, and the enerva- 
tion of character by transfer- 
ring to a sumptuary law what 
ought to be the work of self-discip- 
line. Thus would perish all that 
is dignified and graceful, all that 
is vigorous and manly, in the 
national life; all that appeals to 
the imagination, and lifts man for 
a time above the sordid surround- 
ings which fall to the lot of so 
many of us; all that develops 
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self-respect, self-reliance, and in- 
dependence. Will any man pre- 
tend to say that this is not a 
perfectly faithful picture of the 
tendency of modern Radicalism ? 
and it is only by keeping it con- 
stantly before our minds that 
we can appreciate the obligation 
which rests upon every lover of 
his country of constantly holding 
it in check. Radicalism will have 
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its way at times: it is a force 
which will occasionally prevail ; 
but we may prevent it from pro- 
ceeding so far as to deprive us of 
all control over it. The people 
of Great Britain are, we think, 
happily alive to this necessity ; 
and such, in addition to its con- 
structive duties, will be the de- 
fensive function of the new 
National party. 
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